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R<.. now, banks in every sec- tory loans—the careful procedures 


tion of the country are holding —_ of our operating men in safeguard- 
our warehouse receipts as security ing inventory, and our initiative in 


for inventory loans totaling mil- —_ making field warehousing available 


lions of dollars. 

Because much of this safe, profit- 
able business can be traced to our 
cooperation in developing inven- 


for loans of $10,000 or more— 
2500 banks have sought our ware- 
house receipts and consider us “the 
bankers’ field warehouse company.” 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 


WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
Nation-Wide FIELD WAREHOUSING 


NEW ORLEANS I. .a., 118 North Front St. 
NEW YORK 4, N.Y., 50 Broad St. 

CHICAGO 3, Ill., 100 West Monroe St. 
ATLANTA 3, Ga., Hurt Bidg. 

CLEVELAND 14, Ohio, Union Commerce Bldg. 
DALLAS 1, Texas, Tower Petroleum Bldg 
EASTON, Md., 438 South Street 


LOS ANGELES 14, Calif , Garfield Bldg 
MEMPHIS 3, Tenn , Porter Bidg. 

PHILADELPHIA 2, Pa., Girard Trust Bldg. 
PORTLAND 5, Ore., 927 S.W Alder St. 
ROCHESTER 4, N. ¥., Commerce Bldg. 

SAN FRANCISCO 4, Calif., 300 Montgomery St. 
SPRINGFIELD 3, Mass., 172 Chestnut St. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo., Holland Bidg 
TAMPA 2, Fla., 416 Tampa St. 

EL PASO, Tex., 901 N. Ochoa St. 
HARTFORD, Conn., 36 Forest St. 
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dow are charter depositors in the school 
avings bank which the five “mutuals” 
of Worcester, Massachusetts, recently 
sarted in that city, as we duly reported 
inthe March issue. 

The children are third graders, bring- 
ing on opening day their pennies, nickels 
and dimes (and perhaps a quarter or so) 
othe upper classmen who are the tell- 
asin this pupil-operated bank. 

There are more pictures of the same 
xeasion on page 35. They tell, much 
ietter than could a typewriter, the 
sory of this experiment in thrift educa- 
tion. The title of the photo-article is 
“An Investment in Knowledge Pays the 
Best Interest,” an adaptation of a Ben 
Franklinism written on the schoolroona 
blackboard. 


‘How’s Business?” 


Waar better way to find out than to 
isk the business men? 

So up and down the Main Streets of 
American cities went canvassers for 
BANKING in cooperation with the Mar- 
tet Research Division of R. L. Polk & 
Company, equipped with pads and pen- 
tils and a list of questions designed to 
produce a well-rounded answer to our 
main query: “‘How’s Business?” 

The questioners talked with drug- 
gsts, haberdashers, appliance dealers, 
wtomobile agencies, department and 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 3) 
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just A MINUTE—Continued 


gecalty stores, and numerous other 
ntatives of American free enter- 
including banks. When the replies 
gere assembled and tabulated BANKING 
goulded them into its leading article, 
hich is a new method of presenting its 
monthly feature, “The Condition 
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the Radio Record 


Doss your bank use radio advertising? 
git interested in using radio advertis- 
ing? Would it be interested? 
Jon B. Macx’s article, “A Look at 
the Radio Record” (page 42) presents 
the results of a survey made by the 
AB.A. Advertising Department, which 
heheads, on the general subject of banks 
and radio. Some 2,000 institutions an- 
gvered his questions; by projecting 
their replies he estimates that about 
4000 banks in the United States are 
qurrently interested in broadcasting as 
amedium for spreading their messages. 
Mr. Macx found that “spots” are the 
most favored type of program with 
banks, that popular music drowns out 
dassical, that newscasts stand highest 
among broadcast materials, and that 
the banks were almost evenly divided 
as to whether radio should be used for 
direct selling of bank services or for 
educating the public. 


World Bank in the Bronx 


You ride about an hour in New York’s 
East Side subway, and when you get off 
the train you walk a little way—and 
there you are, right at the United Na- 


tions’ temporary home in the Bronx 
(soon to move to Long Island). 

Of course you’re not “in” yet. The 
United States Marines (in full dress uni- 
form), the representatives of the New 
York City Police Department (also spic 
and span), and the un-uniformed but 
equally inquisitive private gendarmerie 
firmly but politely request your identifi- 
cation. 

Then you’re waved through the gate 
and directed to your destination which, 
we might mention, is the bank that 
serves delegates and secretariat of the 
nations on the Security Council. 

When you reach the bank’s quarters 
in one of Hunter College’s attractive 
buildings you—but wait a minute. 
Ruts of BANKING’s staff will 
tell the rest. She visited the UN branch 
of the Chemical Bank and Trust Com- 
pany and reports in this issue her im- 
pressions of it. 

A photographer for BANKING was 
there, too—and you can go also, just by 
turning to page 39. 


The Distaff Side— With Orchid 


Wex, how did the women make out? 

The question refers to their success as 
bankers during the war when their serv- 
ices as replacements were so widely 
needed and used. BANKING passed the 
query along to the people who could 
best answer it—the personnel officers. 
Their replies provide the article on 
page 46. 

The experts’ opinion was about evenly 
divided. Some thought women hadn’t 
done a particularly good job; virtually 
an equal number said emphatically that 
the girls had been quite O.K. The con- 


“TI can’t tell you how pleased we are, Mr. Ajax, that you decided to reopen 
your account with us!” 


ANOITA 


W 


Dealers in 
UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES 


Inquiries 
Invited From 
Banks 
Institutional and 
other Investors 


New York Hansgatic 


CorPORATION 
Established 1920 
120 BRoaDWAY 
New York 5, New YorK 


Phone: BArclay 7-5660 
Teletype: NY 1-584 


An Intimate, 
Personalized 
Correspondent 
Bank Service 


Based on a Policy 
of Cooperation 
—Not Competition 


Under the direction of officials 
with years of service in this field, 
assuring a knowledge of require- 
ments and valuable assistance. 


Main Office: 37 Broad Street 


Member: New York Clearing House 
Association, Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 
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— SPECIALISTS IN— 


United States Government 


Securities 


tr 
State and Municipal Bonds 


C. J. DEVINE 2 CO. 


48 Wall Street, New York 5 HAnover 2-2727 


Chicago Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cleveland 
Cincinnati St.Lovis San Francisco 


Direct Wires to all Offices 


WATER TRANSPORTATION 


Located at the eastern end of Lake Erie 
Buffalo gives its industries the advantage 
of low-cost all-water transportation of many 
bulk materials. 


The Marine Trust Company has aided in the 
development of Buffalo industry since 1850. 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance 


Corporation 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 


Buffalo’s Oldest and Largest Commercial Bank 


“Sir, that professor of banking and eco. 
nomics is overdrawn again!” 


census was that “career women,” as 
distinguished from stop-gap workers, 
should be heartily commended. 

Some of the replies pointed out, fairly 
enough, that the women bankers were 
working under abnormal, difficult con- 
ditions, handicapped by worries over 
their menfolks’ safety and by family 
cares. There were numerous thoughtful 
comments as to what the future holds 
for women in banking. 

Summing it all up, Mary B. Leacu, 
of BANKING’s staff, finds: 

“Opportunities for recognition and 
advancement of bank career women 
have been considerably enhanced as a 
result of their wartime record. This is 
true despite the fact that a sizable group 
of the women working in banks during 
the emergency as a stop-gap did not 
fully measure up to expectations.” 


Tae banks in Rochester, New York, 
decided that the best way to help house- 
less veterans was to stop talking and 
act. So, putting their heads together, 
they worked out a plan. Briefly, it’s 
this: 

The banks formed a corporation to 
acquire from the city, at a nominal fig- 
ure, a 10-acre tract on which will be 
built 38 four-family low-rental dwell- 
ings. The mortgage will be shared by the 
financial institutions and will be amor- 
tized over a period of not more than 27 
years, after which the property will be 
sold back to the city. 

The chairman of the four-man bank- 
ers’ committee planning the project is 
Emer B. His article about 
it, “More Than Talk About GI Hous 
ing,” is on page 60. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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DEFOE HOMES CAN ANSWER 
YOUR HOUSING PROBLEM 


E Housing Division of the Defoe Shipbuilding Company was de- 
aie with a two-fold purpose—to maintain, as closely as possible, 
the wartime employment level upon which the people of the industrial 
area in which the plant is located had come to depend and to offer the 
public a new solution to America’s housing problem. 


e e With this in'‘mind, Defoe designers and engineers were called upon 
to create a new line of homes which would bring to their owners the com- 
forts of functional design, the ease of maintenance made possible by modern 
- compact construction—plus the economies of mass production methods. 
as In addition, they must be built to outlast houses of standard construction! 


e @ The Defoe organization has delivered. The skill and experience 


‘ acquired by more than forty years of fine workmanship and adherence to 
n- the age-old traditions of the shipbuilder’s art have brought into being an 
wd entirely new concept of gracious living. The Defoe Homes reach new highs 
, in comfort and convenience. While there is nothing fantastic or extreme 
ds about them, they are certainly a radical departure from any prewar ‘‘pre- 
fabricated” houses or temporary wartime structures. 

H, 

nd e e With the war won and with great hope for a permanent peace just 
en ahead, “Better Things for Better Living” is the slogan for the coming era. 
a ‘ The Defoe Homes will be a worthwhile contribution to the good times ahead. 
ts 

up 
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HOUSING DIVISION 
This attractive Cape Cod home can be erected by the DEFOE SHIPBUILDING COMPANY Dept. B-5 | 


De BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
foe system. Variations in floor plan and exterior Please send me the descriptive brochure on the new Defoe | 
Homes. Enclosed is 10c for handling and mailing costs. 


treatment can be made to satisfy individual require- ! 
ments, .This, like all Defoe Homes, can be purchased | 
with or without the breezeway and garage. HOMES 
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CANADIAN - 


Ommetce 


Good neighbors in business as 
well as in social relations, Canadians 
and Americans for more than a cen- 
tury have carried on ever-increasing 
tradeacrossa freeand peaceful border. 

The Bank of Montreal has been a 
consistently growing factor in that 
inter-nation trade. Beginning in 
1817 with one office and a staff of 
seven, the Bank has grown steadily 
and has kept pace with Canada’s 
needs and with Canadian-American 
commerce. 

Today the Bank offers to Ameri- 
cans dealing with Canadians a nation- 
wide, modern banking service with 
a network of branches covering the 
Dominion. 


Our assets are more than $1,500,- 


NEW YORK: 64 Wall Street 


AMERICAN 


=— 
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000,000, and we safeguard overa mil- 
lion deposit accounts of customers. 


Ourservices include credit and mar- 
ket information, deposit and loanin 
facilities, commercial credits, collec- 
tions and payments, assistance on the 
intricacies of foreign exchange due to 
war-time controls, and special wire 
connections to speed transactions. 

Inquire at one of our American 
Offices or at the Head Office, 
Montreal. 


CHICAGO: 27 South LaSalle St. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St. 


HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 
Branches throughout Canada and Newfoundland 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


SERVICE 


It has been a long time since we 
dared write an advertisement about 
service. Of course, in a relative sense 
we had good reason to brag a little 
throughout the wartime iod, but 
we felt that to speak relatively about 
service would, in effect, dilute its 
meaning. But now we really are on 
the ball’and our service is the good 
old pre-war standard. 


Our workmanship is getting better 
too. During the war it slipped a little 
but it is bouncing right back. Some 
materials still are not so good but they 
also appear to be improving and before 
lon Phould be back to normal. Our 
machinery naturally has taken a beat- 
ing and some of it is operating on 
“borrowed time”, but the new stuff is 
beginning to trickle in and it certainly 
looks wonderful. 


Another _— that peps us up is the 
new crop of clean-cut youngsters who 
have just been added to our sales staff. 


They are earnest and wholesome and 
we think you will like them just as 
much as we do. All but one of our 
veteran salesmen are back on the job, 
so for the first time in many years we 
will have full coverage in the field. 


So what more could we ask for? A 
good product to sell; a good gang to 
sell it; a top-notch group to produce 
it; tested methods and specialized 
machines to speed up the flow in five 
plants; and a far-flung market that 
needs and can use what we have to 
offer. We’re out after business and we 
can deliver the goods. 


Whether you are interested in large 
or small quantities of lithographed 
checks or whether you want to insti- 
tutea planned merchandising program 
for the sale of imprinted checks to 
your customers, we would like you 
to consider us as your source of sup- 
ply. We know how to make only one 
thing, but we do mean “know how’’. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST.PAUL 


JUST A MINUTE—Continued 
The Positive Approach 


Orr IRWIN-KIRKPATRICK Cartoon 
this month is “Alternatives to ‘No,’” 

“You will meet,” says the script, 
“many ex-servicemen with confused 
ideas regarding their rights under the 
GI act. They will come to you for 
money. You may not be able to makea 
loan every time, but you can performa 
great service for the veteran and your 
bank by helping him to see the picture 
clearly. Explain carefully and clearly 
why you can’t make the loan, and sug- 
gest some alternatives.” 

The rest of the story comprises some 
suggestions. Remember, reminds Au- 
thor IRwINn, “it’s not what you say but 
how you say it!” 


Plane Facts 


Mavse you’re not buying a plane for 
yourself, but maybe somebody in your 
town has his eye on one and will be 
coming into the bank to talk about fi- 
nancing it. And maybe, also, you're 
interested in the general subject of the 
small, “personal” plane and could use 
some perspective on its present status, 
both as a means of transportation and as 
an infant industry. 

C. Faucut’s “The Plane 
Future” (page 36) is based on informa- 
tion obtained from one airplane manu- 
facturer, but it contains abundant facts 
about the entire industry. Also, it offers 
a number of useful “‘do’s and don’t’s” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 


“T clinched the bet on the 10th hole, so that 
means you owe me interest at 4 per cent on 
the principal since half past three!” 
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Copyright 1946, L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 N Y 


Which typewriter? 


* i BOSS and the customer see only 
the finished letter, note its legibility 


and neatness. But the secretary appraises 
her typewriter by the amount of work 
she must turn out, and the time and 


effort required. 


On the strength of performance alone, 
thousands of secretaries are eagerly await- 


ing new Smith-Cosonas. They're on the Smith-Corona 


way, as fast as w n them... 
y; st e can make as 


fast as we can get them into your hands, Smith-Corona Portables 


May 
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Monroe Bank Bookkeepi 
Machine 210-285-212 


Monroe Calculating 
Machines have been 
standard equipment 
in banks for a 
generation. The 
same excellence of 
construction and 
dependability that 
have won universal 
acceptance are 
built into Monroe 
Listing and Monroe 
Bookkeeping 
machin 


Monroe Adding- 
Listing Machine. 
Available with 
narrow or wide 
carriage, single 
register or grand 
total. Direct plus and 
minus bars, “Velvet 
Touch” action, live 
operating keys. 


.... This ONE Monroe Bank Bookkeeping Machine does the hree major _ 
bank accounting jobs . . . COMMERCIAL POSTING, INTERIOR 
PROOF, SAVINGS POSTING .. . itis revolutionizing bank accounting. __ 
| & 
- 
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; In this Monroe Bank Bookkeeping Machine you have a machine of completely 


_ modern design, built especially to meet the new and modern needs of bank 
4 accounting. Because of its modern design it has made possible a unique and 


"revolutionary system that is simple, fast, fool-proof. Its simplicity and “Velvet 
a Touch” ease of operation is instantly recognized and appreciated by every operator. 
: Call the nearest Monroe Branch; a representative will explain Monroe 
4 features and advantages. Ask for fully illustrated booklet, “Three Machines in 
"One. Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Orange, New Jersey. 


ONROE 


CALCULATING « LISTING «- BOOKKEEPING MACHINES | 
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HOMETOWN 


PULLING TOGETHER 
TO KEEP FINANCING 
AT HOME 


“Pree NEWSPAPER MATS FOR BANK USE 
ILLUSTRATED FOLDERS ¢ RADIO COMMERCIALS 


Designed to help banks get a bigger share of Consumer Credit, Fireman’s Fund, 
backing up its 11,000 Hometown Agents, whose interests are identical with 
local bankers, has created the Home- 
town Credit-Savings Plan. A brochure 
containing proofs of the 10 advertise- 
ments, a sample folder and full details 


SS 
Zz S is available through any Agent of a 
f the Fi ’s Fund G 
CREDIT- SAVINGS or alien 


Fire WMarine» Casualty . Fidelity Surety 


FIREMANS Group 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME FIRE & MARINE FIREMAN’S FUND 


N RANCE COMPAN NDEMNITY COMPANY 


WESTERN NATIONAL NATIONAL 


NSURANCE COMPAN MNITY COMPAN 


SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK CHICAGO + BOSTON ATLANTA 
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just A MINUTE—Continued. 
‘bankers who may be financing 


;short, Mr. Faucat looks into the 
{ plane industry from the banker- 
business man point of view. 
It’s a Tomorrow story—Today! 


Bread and Butter 


Iyour Methods and Ideas columns this 
month is the usual wide variety of arti- 
des dealing with day-by-day bank 
operations. For instance— 


A discussion of the check routing | 


| ymbol; hints on how to write letters 
which, as Author WiLL1AM H. Burtrer- 
ftp puts it, “supply the human 


touch”; the control of personal loan | 
oss; the promotion of bank travel serv- | 


joes; and vital statistics of savings 
accounts. 

Along the same line, although pub- 
lished in The Country Banker section, 
isan article on how to apply the service 
charge plan drafted by a subcommittee 
ofthe A.B.A. Country Bank Operations 
Commission. The plan was announced 
and described in the April issue of 
BANKING. 


Building 


Anorier instalment of our survey of 
banks’ programs for rebuilding or re- 
modeling their own premises appears 
this month. As we noted in April, the 
number of banks that expect to make 
themselves new homes or alter present 
ones is large, and their prospective ex- 
penditure on these projects is, in the 
aggregate, substantial. (The page num- 
ber is 57.) 

Also in our building section appears a 
commentary on the restrictions on con- 
struction and repairs. The effect of these 
regulations on building generally is of 
particular interest to banks. (Page 63.) 


“What do you mean, safe? He was in them 
when I tagged him!” 


...the way he eats 


Sun-drenched valleys provide a year-round 
supply of fresh fruits and vegetablesto 
the people of California. Outdoor C 
meals are popular—barbecues, beach 
parties, or simple lunches in the : 
back yard. The Californian’s zest 

for outdoor living is even 
reflected in the way he eats. 


...and th 


e way h 


é Banks 


To Californians in 307 important com- 
munities, Bank of America stands for 
complete banking service. These men, 


“The California Trend”’ 


is a fact-based forecast that will 
help you plan your business if 
your plans include California. 
Write Dept. AD, 300 Mont- 
gomery St., San Francisco 20, 
or 660 South Spring St., Los 
Angeles 54, for a free copy. 


women and children have learned that 
this unique statewide organization 
brings to their community all the ad- 
vantages of large-scale banking. It 
does this without sacrificing any of 
the important community understand- 
ing available only to a local organ- 
ization operated by local citizens. 


Bank of America, a member of the Federal Reserve System and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, has main offices in the 
two reserve cities of California—San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


4 RESOURCES OVER 5% BILLION DOLLARS P 


Bank of Am erira 


LONDON, ENGLAND, BRANCH: 12 NICHOLAS LANE, LONDON, E. C. 4 


BLUE AND GOLD BANK OF AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES ARE AVAILABLE THROUGH AUTHORIZED 
BANKS AND AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 
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FINANCING 
CALLS FOR 
EXPERIENCE 


Ever since 1888, Hornblower 
& Weeks has been active in 
financing and distributing 
sound capital issues. A long 
and diversified list of such 
underwritings—aircraft, 
automobile, heavy steel, 
machine tool, packaging, 
railroad, textiles, utility, 
electrical equipment, retail 
stores, household appliances, 
petroleum equipment— 
stands as testimony to its 
experience and capacity. 

In several important ways 
our Underwriting Depart- 
ment can help you. The most 
important are: 


a. Develop plans for fi- 
nancing or re.financing. 
b. Assistin preparation of 
registration statements. 
c. private or 
public sale of securities. 


To perform these func- 
tions, the facilities of a 
trained, smoothly working 
investment house are a ne- 
cessity. If you represent an 
established business and re- 
quire financing, a Horn- 
blower & Weeks’ 
help you, and will be glad 
to discuss your situation in 
confidence and with out ob- 
ligation. 


HORNBLOWER 


. & WEEKS 


40 Wall Street 
New York 5, N.Y. 


Since 1888—Financial Service 
Adapted to Your Requirements 


Members Principal Exchanges 


Offices: 

New York; Boston; Chicago; 
Cleveland; Philadelphia; Detroit; 
Portland, Me.; Providence; 
Baltimore; Bangor. 


By the Way 


If the present housing shortage contin- 
ues until 1948, the presidential candidate 
who says he was born in a log cabin will 
be accused of affluence. 


Success is a matter either of getting 
around you better men than yourself, or 
getting around better men than yourself. 


Advice to young men: If you manufac- 
ture something the people need, you will 
make a living. If you manufacture some- 
thing they don’t need, you will make a 
fortune. 


We are concerned not only about where 
our taxes are going, but whence they are 
coming. 


The problem of the middle class is 
trying to save while spending as much as 
the rich do. 


The ant may be industrious but he 
doesn’t get on the front page as often as 
the butterfly. 


If all nations were convinced at heart 
of the need for a world organization, there 
would be little need of it. 


A man is getting older when he is going 
to feel just as well as he ever did in a day 
or two. 


After all, some of us have to work. We 
can’t all be efficiency experts. 


If the world is waiting to hear the still 
small voice, it will either have to provide 
an amplifier or quiet down. 


The next time you hear a nation called 
Shylock remember that a smart lawyer 
talked Shylock out of the principal and 
interest of the loan. 


Traffic now is breaking records. It has 
reached a point where a pedestrian needs 
a gas mask, bumpers and a pair of good, 
strong fenders. 


Maybe the reason so many people don’t 
vote is that they vote the way they think. 


We suggest to the archeologists who 
carry on excavations in Northern Africa 
looking for a lost civilization that they 
might work more successfully in Europe. 


Perhaps the U.N. should refer some of 
its problems to Mr. Gallup. 


INDUSTRIAL FACT: 
ABOUT TENNESSE 


Decentralization 


In every section of Tennessee are 
communities that lend themselves 
ideally to decentralized locations for 
small industries—clean, progressive, 
civic-minded communities—the kind 
of communities where people really 
live. 


These communities are usually 
self-sufficient with adequate schools 
and cultural institutions. Most of 
them have good rail connections and 
all are on good highways for truck 
and bus transportation and are within 
easy distance of one of the four metro- 
politan cities of the state. 


Within a small radius of these com- 
munities is an adequate supply of 
labor— intelligent, cooperative work- 
ers—that take pride in their work 
and are not afraid to give a full day’s 
work for a full day’s pay. They are 
citizens of, and have an interest in 
the industrial development of the 
communities where they work. 


In these Tennessee communities 
workers have room to live, room to 
work, room to play, and they take 
advantage of all three. Farm or home 
chores keep them occupied after 
working hours and there are fish in 
the streams and quail in the fields. 
They are a happy and coutented lot 
and do not have the cramped, futile 
feeling possessed by so many workers 
in congested areas. 

In these smaller communities plants 
have room for efficient production 
layout, for future expansion, and for 
ample storage, parking and load ng 
facilities. Your plant would probably 
be the most important industry in 
the community. Your payroll would 
be the major part of the community 
income insuring full civic cooperation 
and support. 

Additional factors that tend to 
ward profitable industrial operations 
in Tennessee communities, both large 
and small, are treated in a big, 210 
page general survey: “Industrial Re 
sources of Tennessee”, that will be 
mailed free to company executives 
and industrial engineers. Dictate a 


_request today—on your business 


stationery please. 
DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION 


Information Division 
914 State Office Building, Nashville 3, Tennesse 
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n ew G-E Reflector Lamps are handy 

tools for Emphasis Lighting. 
They'll fit adjustable sockets on 
posts or walls. Or, you can swivel 

mount them in fluorescent ceiling units. 

They’re great for flood lighting storage 

areas and for high-lighting signs or 

special lobby displays. For better lighting 

control, and concentrated light, make these 

lamps a part of your lighting plans! ... 


G-E Reflector Lamps (150 and 
300-watts) combine lamp, lens, 
and reflector in one unit. Come 
in both Spot and Flood types. 


LAMPS. 


Ask your G-E Lamp 
supplier about a// of the 
newer G-E Lamps... 
Projector, Reflector, 


Fluorescent Slimline, 
Circline, Silvered Bowl 
and many others. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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A cure tor many 


CONSUMER CREDIT 


“Growing Pains” 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 


San Francisco 


Because prescheduling with Kardex 
Visible Record Control provides the 
utmost efficiency as to posting, prov- 
ing and other operations, this was 
the system adopted when the Amer- 
ican Trust Company decided to 
standardize the method of install- 
ment loan accounting in its 64 offices. 
Filing of the cards ‘according to 
coded account numbers in Kardex 
results in maximum reference speed. 
A glance at the visible margins, a 
flip of the finger and payments are 
“posted” by date-stamping. 

On these same visible margins, 
Kardex Graph-A-Matic signal con- 
trol furnishes unmistakable evidence 
of delinquency. No secondary file is 
needed for follow-up. For cross refer- 
ence to account numbers, a Kardex 
Visible Index of names stands within 
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1 Shows low operating cost 


2 Provides visible delinquency control 


3 Saves vault space 


easy reach. The Kardex cabinets 
themselves give certified fire protec- 
tion for the records, saving valuable 
vault storage and the daily labor of 
moving records to and from the 
point of use. 

“Our ‘growing pains’ are over,” 
says Kenneth D. McEwing, Assist- 
ant Cashier. “An analysis indicates 
that one bookkeeper can take care of 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


approximately 5000 accounts, in- 
cluding the handling of routine de- 
linquency notices. This high eff- 
ciency is of course translated into 
low operating cost.” 

FULL DETAILS of the advantages 
resulting from this method are re- 
ported by Mr. McEwing in Systems 
Narrator No. 607. Ask our nearest 
Branch Office for a copy, or write us. 


Reninglon Road 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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An Abraham Lincoln check, 
payable to “Colored Man, 
with one Leg.” 


Safety paper alone can’t do it. 

Guarded manufacture—as in the 
production of currency— alone can’t do it. 

Invisible inks that give sharply 
visible warning of attempted chemical 
alteration alone can’t do it. 

Atone, the finest of checkwriters 
can’t do it. 

Nor can the finest of check signers. 

Nor scientific methods of handling, 
counting, controlling, cashing and recon- 
ciling checks. 


ROCHESTER 
SALES OFFICES IN 


NEW YORK 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 
§ DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


But take these safeguards together — 
(only in the Todd program of check pro- 
tection will you find them all) and they 
form a barricade that stops check crime 
—pro or amateur, internal or external. 
Stops it cold. 

A review of your own disbursement 
procedure by one of our specialists may 
reveal ways of eliminating risks, cutting 
costs and simplifying routine. It will be 
made on request; no obligation. 


THE TODD CO., INC., Rochester 3, N.Y. 
Please give us facts about how to eliminate 
check-disbursement risks, cut costs, and sim- 
plify routines. We understand this entails no 
obligation on our part. 


City County Stare 
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We can help you handle the 


FOREIGN BANKING 


NEEDS OF YOUR CUSTOMERS 


@ With the opportunities which 
now lie ahead in foreign trade, 
many companies are turning 
to their banks for assistance in 
executing their overseas trans- 


actions. 


It isn’t necessary to operate your 
own foreign department to handle 
this business . . . with profit to your 
bank and satisfaction to your cus- 
tomer. You can call on the Irving, 
whose Foreign Division will bring 
to you the experience of foreign 


trade specialists and a world-wide 
network of correspondent banks. 


Whatever your problem may be— 
the transfer of funds, issuance of 
letters of credit, foreign trade infor- 
mation, or any other foreign bank- 
ing need—we can supply the assist- 
ance you seek. 


Write us if you are interested and 
we will explain how easy it is for 
you, with your existing facilities, to 
handle this additional income- 
producing business. 


Irvine COMPANY 


ONE WALL STREET 


NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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WASHIN GT 


Does it seem to be a surrealist can- 

vas coming to life? Like the product 
of the modernist school of art, does the 
Washington picture make sense only in 
minor details? 

Well, Washington is like that. It can 
be a nightmare, a maze, a merry-go- 
round, a pinball game, a shoot-the- 
shoots, a penny arcade, a postgrad- 
uate course in economics, sociology, and 
the humanities. And much more. 

The Washington picture is confusing 
-as a whole. In segments it makes 
more sense, possessing even form and 
color, harmony and proportion. After 
all, it is just the sort of picture likely to 
be found in a large city where politics 
isa major industry, and pressure blocs 
and propaganda devices are the ac- 
cepted rule. Its atmosphere could hardly 
be duplicated in New York, Boston, 
Chicago or San Francisco where there 
are offsetting commercial interests, and 


[ THE Washington picture confusing? 


money is earned in such down-to-earth 
activities as commerce, trade, manufac- 
ture and the lending of money. 


Eyes on 
November 2PProaches and the lazy 
waters of the Potomac 
become muddy from quick rains, Wash- 
ington turns its most confusing side 
outward—for this year is an election 
year. Representatives and Senators 
struggle with appropriation bills, meas- 
ures for the extension of government 
controls, new economic devices for mak- 
ing everyone’s life easier, while at the 
same time wondering how Mr. & Mrs. 
John Q. Public and their son and daugh- 
ter, discharged from the services, will 
vote on election day in November. 
Senator Ashurst of Arizona used to 
tell a story when he was a member of 
the greatest deliberative body in the 
world. In his courtly manner he opined 
that there was a single simple formula 


This year, as Summer 


Commodore James K. Vardaman, Jr., left, is sworn in as a member of the Federal Reserve 
Board by Supreme Court Justice Reed. Governor Eccles and Justice Douglas witnessed the 


for success as a law-makeér in Congress. 
Speaking as a Senator, but with a nod 
to Representatives to adapt his rule, 
he said that for five years a Senator 
must be a statesman. During those five 
years the assignment would be viewed 
with broad vision and understanding. 
During those five years he would con- 
sider the welfare of the nation as a 
whole, and vote accordingly. 

However, as Senator Ashurst was 
wont to observe, the term in the Senate 
was six years. So, after being a states- 
man for five years, during the sixth 
year it would be highly advisable to be 
a politician, and a good one, so as to 
get elected to be a statesman for five 
more years! 


Politics and This is the fifth year 
Ideologies one-third of the Sen- 

-_ ate. It is the second 
year for Representatives, who must 
divide their time equally between 


statesmanship and politics. The first 


year they can miss reading their mail 
and let their secretaries answer com- 
plaints. But in the second year they 
become sensitive to the gripes from 
their home districts, and they listen 
carefully to party bosses having an ear 
to the ground. 

This is the second year, and this is the 
sixth year; and this is the test year for 
President Truman, too. He is to be 
judged on the choice of legislative 
courses he has promoted and the degree 
of control he has exercised over the 
party he is supposed to head. 

Considering the Washington picture 
with the philosophical understanding 
of a Senator Ashurst, this year in Wash- 
ington finds its politics well mixed with 
differing ideologies. The old days of 
friendly combat between two great 
political parties, separated only by such 
comparatively simple differences as tar- 
iff and free trade, more gold versus 
more silver for money, have vanished. 
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@ Yes, here’s your guide to buying pres- 
tige-building letterhead paper. 


You'll be safe if the watermark reveals 
the answers to these three questions be- 
cause the finest papers are made from 
cotton fibres . . . the more cotton fibre, 
the finer the paper. Finally, it should 
reveal who made it . . . like Fox River, 
who has been making fine cotton fibre 
papers since 1883. 


For instance, our English Bond is water- 
marked as illustrated. It's a beautiful paper 
for letterheads, forms, envelopes and any 
business contact papers or outgoing mail. 


Ask your printer, lithographer or engraver 
about Fox River papers. He’ll be glad to 
recommend the paper with the correct 
cotton fibre content for each business 
need. 


Tit 


WATERMARK 
YOUR 


25% TO 100% COTTON FIBRE 
BOND, LEDGER, ONION SKIN 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 


401-E So. Appleton Street 
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Appleton, Wisconsin 


intra-Party Now there are no such 
clear distinctions be. 
tween the two major 
parties. But both are torn apart. 
are divided as a result of ideologies 
strange to America. There are cop. 
certed pressures upon party leaders to 
accept new economic concepts. So ep. 
ticingly are these programs presented 
that they arouse hopes and create sym. 
pathies among voters who are unaware 
of the falacies underlying many of the 
programs. 

Senators and Representatives who 
are aware of socialistic and communistic 
trends in government are finding it 
difficult to define which part of a so- 
called liberal program will aid the peo- 
ple and which part will weaken the 
foundations of a republic that is essen- 
tially capitalistic in origin, and the 
operation of its institutions. 

The crazy-quilt Washington picture 
often makes such definition difficult. 
However, there’appears at this time to 
be a dividing line, somewhat symbolic, 
yet helpful in understanding such a 
political phenomenon as the coalition. 
It is helpful in appreciating the intense 
feelings and sharp differences manifest 
in debate and in private conversation 
when various bills are under discussion. 


Government Those who are most 

strenuously promoting 
Pionephlte new programs for the 
Government to administer favor in- 
creasing the administrative machinery 
of government in order to give more 
services and favors to the taxpayers, at 
their expense, of course. The other 
school of government philosophy would 
eliminate new laws, cut down taxes, 
lessen the number of employees drawing 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 23) 
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W. Averill Harriman is the new Ambassador 
to Great Britain 
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PRACTICE AND PROCEDURE BEFORE FEDERAL AGENCIES 


@ Quickened by the war, the demands upon government to perform 
more and more services for the protection and well-being of its citizens 
have multiplied almost unbelievably. The result has been a bewildering 
growth in the number, the variety, and in the dealings and fields of 
activity of federal bureaus, offices, and agencies. 


And with this growth in administrative agencies, the complexities of 
administrative procedures have kept pace- So, if you are concerned with . 
government contracts—or wage disputes - - - if you have questions 
involving inter-state operations—or price fixing oF federal financing --- 
and you must know what agencies to contact and how to go about 


contacting them successfully - - - 


if you are like most of us --- in the dark largely about governmental 
departments, bureaus, commissions, and the scores of federal agencies 
whose operations and very names have seemed to change almost over 
night ..- 


_. . then this new improved and streamlined. .CCH reporter—Federal 
Administrative Procedure—especially designed to keep you in constant, 
ie continuing touch with the what and why and how-to-do-it of practice 
OR! 

and procedure—of practically every governmental department, office, 
bureau, agency, or activity of importance, will be of special interest 


Write for Complete Details 
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new YORK cHicaco WASHINGTON 4 
EMPIRE STATE BLOG. 214N. MICHIGAN AVE. MUNSEY BLOG. 
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The National Multiple Duty Accounting Machine 
handles 7 basic accounting jobs. A conveniently 
removable form bar makes the change from one 
job to another in a matter of 30 seconds. This 
machine solves the problems of the small bank. It 
can be kept busy every hour of the day. Here are 
the jobs it will handle. 


It posts depositor’s accounts 
of It posts the loan and discount record 
4 


It posts any type of mortgage record 


It posts the trust ledger 


It posts the general ledger 


It makes the daily statement of 
business 


*f It makes all payroll records. 


This machine is just one of the National accounting machines 
especially designed for banks. It is equally useful in larger 
banks on any one or more of these applications. There’s a 
National for every bank and every banking job! 


Let the National representative demonstrate how the National 
Multiple Duty Accounting Machine will help you speed service 
to customers and reduce errors in your bank. Call your local 
representative or write: The National Cash Register Co., Day- 
ton 9, Ohio. Offices in principal cities. 


CASH REGISTERS « ADDING MACHINES 


ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
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“Redesigning a growing bank’s 


ROBERT D. MATHIAS, pres. 
OLD NATIONAL BANK IN EVANSVILLE 


CAPITAL FUNDS: $2,000,000 ® RESOURCES: $51,750,000 


quarters to accommodate several times 
as much business is especially difficult est? My, 
when no room for expansion is avail- AS 


able. That is why we engaged the most Bawk Building ond. 


specialized talent available. You have Equipmeit Corporcition 


more than justified our confidence.” in subeume te: ST. LOUIS 4, MO, U.5. A. 
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Many other Banks, Investment Firms, Industries and,.Merchants 
feel the same way. Here is a valuable thought for others to follow. 
Early service can be had almost anywhere in the United States. 


DOW, JONES & CO., INC. 


44 Broad Street * New York 4, N. Y. 


*The Reprint is from THe AMERICAN BANKER of March 20, 1946, 
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WAS! 
Congratulations 
: *Franklin Square National Installs News Ticker 
: In Main Lobby 95 Added Service for Customers 
Secret 
: FRANKLIN SQu ARB, L.- 1., N. Y— thenticity of Dow-Jones flashes of world 
‘ Another ;pnovation nas just been aaded to events, news of all security and commodity . | 
¢he many ynusual gervices of the Franklin markets and sntelligene® from WwW ashington- salar 
. Square National Bank. Arthur 7, Roth, Dow-Jones maintains the largest pusiness gate 
executive vice-presidents announces that news pureau at the national Capital.’ TI 
4 Dow-d ones news ticker has been snstalled While the Dow-Jones organization de- Fede 
: in the pank’s main lobby where it will flash votes itself primarily to gathering and dis- powe 
world wide news: as it nappen® every A instantly world news of inter- tion 
° second of every pusiness day- est to AmericaD pusiness—t js also gerved more 
“Our pank,”” Mr. Roth, the \ by the wires of the four other great world brea 
jand to inst alla news ticker \ press tht Associated Press. adhe 
4 Inile it will be quite @ novelty United Press. International News Service repe: 
‘ our eustomers to be snformed of the latest and Reuters. Headline digests of all im- . losoy 
news events while they attend their portant events appearing on these wires ‘en: 
routine panking needs—our main objec: flashed 02 the Dow-Jones news ticker: : the 
tive 10D snstalling ¢his news gervice to be The news ticket will be located just nf 
able to gerve the needs of our eustomers gide the door im the main lobby where it 
and pusiness people with every modern will be easily accessivle to everyou® enter- T 
advantage available. ing the pank. 
“PDow-d ones,” Mr. Roth explained, The Franklin Square National Bank has pury 
; the only quick news service qesigned to earned & valuable reputation for pringing phil 
. meet the specific needs of the pusiness and ap-to-the-mainure gervices tO its eustomers Con 
. gnancial community. More tha 60 years’ and community and its progress of sound 
; experience in this highly specialized field steady gnancial growth indicates that good Tak 
ynsures the gimeliness: accuracy and gervice t0 the public pays qividends- for 
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WASHING TON—Continued 


HARRIS EWING 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie of the United 
Nations 


salaries from the Treasury, and abro- 
gate wartime controls. 

The first school believes that the 
Federal Government should increase in 
power and authority, on the assump- 
tion that more people will be given 
more things they want. This is the 
bread-and-circuses school. The other 
adheres to the philosophy frequently 
repeated by the early American phi- 
losophers, and well phrased by Emer- 
son: “‘The less government we have, 
the better—the fewer laws, and the less 
confided power.” 

The sharpest contests now going on 
are the result of this clash over the 
purpose of government. The differing 
philosophies are at war in the capital. 
Consider, for example: 


Take These, Minimum wages: Shall 

aniple the Federal Govern- 
wr Ex ment declare the 
standard of income for labor? Tradi- 
tionally this is supposed to be reflected 
in the prosperity of the business, and 
the efficiency of the individual worker. 
The House must soon determine the 
fate of a bill which would raise the 
minimum wage rate to 65 cents an hour. 
The Senate passed such a bill, but 
loaded it down with amendments known 
to be disliked at the White House. 

Price Control: There is no disagree- 
ment over inflation. Very few want 
inflation. But many dislike the use of 
anti-inflation laws to force changes in 
the economic system, to the extent 
that the profit motive is almost elimi- 
nated. 

Consumer Credit Controls: The Fed- 
tral Reserve Board’s Regulation W is 
under attack. It is charged that selfish 
interests want it lifted. It is also as- 
serted that it benefits the well-to-do, at 
the expense of the individual having 
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Experienced Foreign Banking Service in 


CENTRAL and SOUTH 


AMERICA 


To banks and business firms interested in Central and South America, we 
offer a service backed by over a quarter century of experience in these im- 
portant areas. Our long established branch offices assure you of valuable assistance, 


Branches in Argentina, Brazil, British Guiana, British 
Honduras, Colombia, Peru, Uruguay, Venezuela, Cuba and 
the West Indies. 


Two branches in London, England 
Complete foreign banking service in all parts of the world 
New York Agency—68 William Street 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Incorporated 1869 


THE PREFERRED NO-MINIMUM-BALANCE PLAN 
Backed by 30 Years’ Experience 


From our present address, we have built an 
unbroken record of 30 years’ successful service to 
hundreds of banks in all parts of the country. 

As specialists in selling bank services to the 
public, our name has become synonymous with 
bank development work of the highest quality. 

The benefit of this concentrated experience is 
yours when you install ThriftiCheck. Our trained 
staff co-operates with you in securing ThriftiCheck 
volume right from the start. 

You are urged to write us at once to learn why 
ThriftiCheck is the best, most attractive, and most 
profitable checking account plan you can offer 
your customers. 

Remember always that you make no invest- 
ment for our ThriftiCheck service, which includes 
all supplies, equipment and promotional material. 


BANKERS DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
31 Nassau Street, New York 5,N.Y. Rector 2-7580 


j 
HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 
Branches in Canada Resources exceed 
from Coast to Coast $2,000,000,000 


WIiCKWIRE- 


MODERN : DISTINCTIVE - FUNCTIONAL 


Ww 
BUSINESS AND AIR MAIL PAPER 


Does your corporation use a letterhead 
paper that conveys a truly distinctive im 
pression of your corporate individualityé 
New Ecusta watermarked paper, made 
direct from linen flax, is already th 

of leading corporations 

Ask your printer, lithographer 

or stationer to show you sample 


tine letterhead paper. Or write 


Fine Flax Writing « fF F x Air M 


only credit and no cash. It is disliked 
by those who believe that it no longer s 
an anti-inflation device, and now only 
slows trade, presenting another hazard 
to a bureaucratic dominated business. 

Housing: Government entrance into 
this field marks a new departure jp 
Federal controls. Subsidies to stimulate 
building, even as subsidies to hold down 
food costs and many other subsidies. 
have introduced a new form of gover. 
ment control to business and served to 
short-circuit the laws of supply and 
demand and successfully deceive the 
taxpayers. The latter assume that their 
purses are being protected by the Goy- 
ernment, while they are in fact paying 
out more money to absorb price in. 
creases. 


And Here Are There are, however. 
a Few More other economic 

problems which are 
of interest to those who want more 
government machinery. As yet no easy 
way to dramatize them has been dis- 
covered. As a result there are no mass 
drives and distorted emphasis. 

There is found in this category the 
matter of interest rates. It is assumed 
to be a popular political philosophy to 
keep interest rates low. This is supposed 
to mean lower government costs, hence 
a lower tax bill. This is the popular 
political device. However, nothing is 
being said about the effect of low in- 
terest rates on the saving of money, or 
its effect on selling more savings bonds 
to more people. 

Taxes: High taxes are disliked, but 
with the operation of the present tax 
law, tax payments are made through 
the withholding of a percentage of the 
wages, and thus the worker ceases to be 
aware that a part of his income goes to 
the support of the Government. Under 
the drive of greater take-home pay, 
wages are raised to offset the taxes 
withheld. This all results in the Federal 
Government being supplied with huge 
funds, automatically. 

Social security benefits and health 
benefits are held to be necessary gov- 
ernment benefits for the new America. 
Now the percentage of this form of tax 
bill will have to be increased if there 
are to be mo e benefits promised to the 
unemployed and to the ill and aged. 
The Federal Government would do the 
job by taking out another small per- 
centage of the workers’ income. Doubt- 
less the big unions will then demand 
more take-home pay. 
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“*YOU SEE, MR. MANUFACTURER, 
our climate works with you... 


“Metropolitan Oakland Area’s mean temperature is 56.6° F., 
nearer to the ideal for greater efficiency than any other large 
manufacturing center. 


“And the spread between mean maximum (for July) and mean 
minimum (for January) is only 29°—hbetween 72° and 43°. 
“Freezing temperature is rare, and there is no snow, no sleet, 
no slush to contend with. Practically no time is lost because 
of inclement weather. 

“Think of the saving in building costs, in heating costs, in air 
conditioning costs, in man hours. Think of the increase in 
production—up to 15 per cent in some cases.” 


Write for this NEW-West factbook 


There are many other just as outstand- tages for export and import business; 
ing reasons for locating your western central location with fast, low-cost dis- 
plant in Metropolitan Oakland Area. tribution over three trans-continental 


Our 48-page book, “It’s An Amazing 
NEW West,” gives facts and figures 
about an astonishing growth in popula- 
tion; our higher-than-average-income 
markets; our huge pool of skilled and 
semi-skilled labor; world port advan- 


railroad systems; cheap and abundant 
power and fuel. 


If your company is interested in the 


profit opportunities offered by the 
West, write for this book NOW! 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
392 Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland 12, California, U.S. A. 


The NATURAL: Industrial Center of the NEW West 
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TO BANKS 
WITHOUT A FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


Seeking DProfilatle, 
Yimely Pustmess 


LETTERS OF CREDIT—both domestic and foreign—are 
increasingly used a a financing method by business 
‘today—whether as buyer or seller. There are definite, 
practical reasons for this trend—time saved, flexibility 
permitting quick decisions in concluding a deal, and 
reduced time involved in credit investigation. . 

You do not need a foreign department to participate 
in this trend. You provide the judgement of credit and 
knowledge of the character and standing of the borrower; 
we provide the mechanics of issuing the Letter of Credit. 
Your customer benefits, and both your institution and 
ours are adequately Compensated. 

Write us about Letters of Credit and we will explain 


how we can “get together’ on handling such transactions. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. * ORGANIZED 1803 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCB CORPORATION 


Wwe selected half a hundred 
store fronts ahd interiors— 
representing practically all kinds 
of business, in all parts of the 
country—from among thousands 
that have been remodeled with 
Pittsburgh Glass and Pittco Store 
Front Metal. 

Photographs of these attractive 
Pittsburgh fronts and interiors are 
reproduced in this 36-page book. 

ith many of the pictures there 
is a report from the proprietor, 
telling how remodeling his store 
with glass attracted more cus- 
tomers—and boosted profits. 


The new book that shows 
how to make business properties more productive 


ee 


Look over the remodeling sug- 
gestions it contains—the many 
“before” and “after” pictures— 
the designs by world-famous 
architects. We believe it will prove 
helpful to you in making the busi- 
ness properties you handle more 
productive—easier to rent. And it 
also supplies excellent evidence 
that successful merchants who 
seek financing for store remodel- 
ing are usually sound loan risks. 

Send in the convenient coupon 
—today—for your free copy of 
“How Eye-Appeal — Inside and 
Out—Increases Retail Sales.” 


“PITTSBURGH” 
STORE FRONTS and INTERIORS 


stands for Zualily Glass and 


6H 
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Our customers helped to 
write this book 


Get it and read what they say 
about their new Pittsburgh 
Fronts and Interiors. Here are a 
few samples: 


“Sales increased 19%"... 
“Our business has greatly increased” . . 


“Exceeds a in appearance 
and pulling power” 


returns. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
2158-6 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

Please send me, without obligation, your new, 
ney booklet, “How Eye-Appeal — Inside 
and Out — Increases Retail Sales.” 
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How to Profit from the Bottleneck 


in Your Business 


Do as this Arabian Nights fisherman did ...He taunted 
the troublesome Genie to prove he could fit into a tiny 
bottle. When the Genie squeezed past the bottleneck, 
the fisherman quickly sealed the opening and mastered 


the Genie forever. 


* 


Vow CAN PROFIT from the bottleneck in your business 
by shrinking your accumulated records into tiny micro- 
film containers. 


‘ork Microstat enables you to keep all your vital docu- 
ments on microfilm without wasting space by reducing 
your filing space requirements 98%. 


Our J-7 Camera-Projector has transformed thou- 
sands of square feet of space to productive, profitable 


use by microfilming the records of 2,200 leading firms. iT’ 

Soon, Microstat’s revolutionary flow camera—The cor 
Fassel—will be available to Business in compact, stream- or 
lined, portable form. It is the only proven flow camera we 
which microfilms both sides of a document simultaneously lor 


without “bleeding.” Because of delay in volume produc- 
tion, the Fassel Camera will not be immediately available. 


In the meantime, you can put dead filing space to 
productive use as leading firms have been doing for 
years. Have Microstat bring the J-7 Camera right into 
your plant or office to microfilm engineering drawings 
and accumulated valuable papers, on contract, quickly 
and with pin-point clarity. 

Ask about the J-7 and Fassel at one of the addresses 
below before you make any commitments for microfilm- 
ing. Address Department B-4, 


YORK MICROSTAT CORPORATION 132 West 43rd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF YORK INDUSTRIES, INC. 


NORWALK, Microstat Corporation of New England Limited 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA............... St Meee Records Reduction Company HAVANA...:............. ..National Theatre Supply Company of Cuba, S. A. 
...... The Microfilm Corporation MEXICO CITY.......... Sistemas De Reproduccién S. de R. L. 
Precision Microfilming Corporation RIO de JANEIRO... Companhia Auxiliar De Servicos De Administragae 


York Microstat of Illinois, Inc. INTERNATIONAL HDQTRS., Int'l Microstat Corp., 132 W. 43rd St., N. ¥- 
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The Cartoon Touch in Bank Ads 


Leonard Sansone, creator of the famous ‘‘GI wolf’’ cartoons, has drawn a 
series about veterans and their housing problems for the Advertising De- 
partment of the American Bankers Association. The dozen cartoons 
illustrate newspaper advertisements for use by banks as a part of their pro- 
gram of explaining guaranteed loans to veterans. Here are four of the ads. 


“COME, COME, MAN! IT'S ONLY NECESSARY TO SHOW 
YOUR DISCHARGE PAPERS TO APPLY FOR A G. 1. LOANI® 


IT’S A SERIOUS MATTER to us every time a Veteran 
comes here for help. Whether it is money you need, 
or just plain sound advice, you are sure of a ready 
welcome and a helping hand. We make guaranteed 
loans to Veterans who want to buy or build a home. 


“NO! NO! LOVIEIT IT’S ALL RIGHT, 1 
TELL YOU! HE JUST GOT A G. 1. LOANI* 


ARE YOU PLANNING A NEW HOME? Every Veter- 
an who expects some day to build a home of his own, 
or buy one already built, is cordially invited to come 
in and discuss his plans with us. We make guaran- 
teed loans to Veterans for these and other purposes. 


*PSSS-$-ST1 LOOKING FOR A PLACE TO LiVE?* 


IF YOU ARE IN THE RANKS of the vast army of 
Veterans who pian to build a new home, buy one 
already built, or make improvements, repairs or 
alteration on a home now owned by you, the place 
to borrow the needed funds is at this bank. Come in. 


“DARLING, HAS IT OCCURRED TO YOU TO APPLY 
AT THE SANK FOR A G. 1. HOME LOANTY 


BUILDING YOUR OWN HOME? Or planning to buy 
one already built? Whatever your plans of home 
ownership, we are very much interested and want 
to be of all possible help to you. Veterans are always 
welcome here and will receive our prompt attention. 
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silent comfort ae youu on 


The Hiawathas 


T’S hard to beat Milwaukee Road trains for all- 
around comfort and satisfaction. Consider a few 
of the advantages of the Speed-lined Hiawatuas. 


Complete facilities —The celebrated Tip Top 
Tap offers sandwiches or beverages. Appetizing din- 
ing car meals at low cost. 


Room to move round—you get a deep-seated 
reclining chair plus a whole car—or train—to stroll 


through. Roomy lounges; well equipped washrooms. 


Smooth comfort—modern train design and a 
well-ballasted roadbed assure a smooth, silent ride. 


Scenic charm —wide windows give you an un- 
obstructed close-up of the rivers, forests, fields and 
villages along the route. 


Weatherproof reliability —storms hold no dis- 
comfort, fog doesn’t delay. You get there on time. 


Speed with economy —your trip starts and ends 
at downtown stations; you travel at high speeds, yet 
round trip coach fares are less than two cents a mile. 

There'll be room for you on one of the Hiawartnas. 
See your railroad ticket agent for friendly travel 
counsel. 


F. N. HICKS, Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago 


THE MILWAUKEE Roap 


THE HIAWATHAS: 
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Milwaukee—La Crosse—St. Paul—Minneapolis 
Des Moines—Omaha—Sioux City—Sioux Falls 


AROUND: 
OURS. 
“BANE: 


N™ that the war is over and our men in the sevice have 
returned to work, we in our bank look back with amuse. 
ment on many incidents which during the hectic days of 
the war when our staff seemed to be in a constant state of 
flux—here today and gone tomorrow—“irritated us so greatly, 

Located near a large Army base, we employed tem- 
porarily many soldiers’ wives who were totally inexperienced 
in bank work and whose unusual errors kept us continually 
in hot water. There was the mailing clerk who sent out about 


_ half of the monthly statements wrongside up in the window 


envelopes, all carefully stamped. There was her successor 
who, finding the postage meter machine running low, 
cleverly skimped so that some 200 letters came back next 
day marked “insufficient postage.” And the girl who used 
a dollar’s worth of air-mail stamps to send off a heavy 
checkbook—at first class postage rates. 

Another we remember with mixed emotions is the one 
who, asked why she could never finish her work before 6 
o’clock, innocently blurted out that she never felt very 
much like working till about 4. And the conscientious lady 
who always wanted to be “sure” she was handling the job 
right and who consulted four officers during the busiest time 
of the day as to whether she should use a big “x” or a little 
“‘x”’ in checking some cards to indicate into which class an 
fell. 

It was this employee whose thrifty soul would not permit 
her to throw away any carbon paper, however worn out, 
and who carefully packed the worthless used sheets back 
into the boxes and stacked them in the supply room until 
we suddenly awoke to the fact that there was not a single 
sheet of unused carbon paper on hand instead of the huge 
supply we thought we had. 

Now, back to normal, we recall these minor irritations 
with indulgent smiles and think with gratitude of the way 
these girls, in spite of mistakes, helped us carry on with the 
heavy rush of work which was a result of our town’s sudden 
increase in population; even as their men, trained here, 
helped to bring the great world conflict to a victorious end. 

BELLE S. HAMILTON 


“Remember when 
we had to pass out 
the cigars?* 
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Signatures with Stingers! 


THREE WAYS ANY BANK CAN GET “STUNG”... | 14, present protection docen’t 


1. Forged Checks 2. Forged Drafts measure up with the up-to-date, 


3. Forged Withdrawal Orders complete BBB No. 24 for Banks, 


you ought to find out how and 
BUT NOT if your Bank has Indemnity Insurance Company of why not. 


North America’s BBB No. 24, the Blanket Bond for Banks. 
Because BBB No. 24 protects against forgery of, on or in any 
instrument. Could anything be broader than that? 


Simply ask your own Agent or 
Broker to tell you how you stand, 


Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792, oldest American stock fire and marine insurance company, heads the North America Companies 
which meet the public demand for practically all types of Fire, Marine, Automobile, Casualty and Accident insurance. Sold only through your own 
Agent or Broker. North America Agents are listed in local Classified Telephone Directories. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERI 
COMPANIES, 
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. . a Beechcraft can add extra days of profit (and pleasure) to your regular month. 
Picture yourself with your own Beechcraft. You can come and go when you 
please and where you will. Across the continent, or upstate, at a 200 mile an hour 
speed — in luxurious comfort. No time lost in waiting for train or airline connections. 
None of the irritations, fatigue, and reduced personal efficiency that are part of travel 
by crowded public transportation means today. You set your own schedules. You 
make a bee-line to your destination. 

Nor will it take you long to discover, as many other executives have, that Beech 
travel time is not waste time. In the smooth upper reaches of the air... away from 
the distractions of your office . . . you'll find a relaxing place to go over important 
papers, dictate, confer with key personnel, or just rest and get a new perspective for 
the problems ahead. 

Owning a Beechcraft is a paying proposition. We invite your request to prove it 
with facts, figures and a demonstration. Write us today. 


Beech Ajrcraft 


CORPORATION 
QUALIFIED DISTRIBUTORS ARE INVITED TO WRITE 


US REGARDING THE BEECHCRAFT SALES AGENCY WICHITA, KANSAS, U. S. A. 
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x~How’s Business? 


pletely optimistic about the outlook for rising 
volume. 

This is indicated by a nationwide personal-interview 
survey conducted by BANKING in cooperation with the 
Market Research Division of R. L. Polk & Company. 
The survey covered over 600 business establishments, 
including the following categories: banking, automobile 
dealers, also dealers in electrical household appliances, 
agricultural machinery, feed, house furnishings, real 
estate, clothing, and building supplies, also department 
stores and general contractors. 

As to just why this expected improvement is delayed, 
there are various opinions. 


Boeces at its source along Main Street is com- 


More and Better Goods 


Merchants and dealers need more goods of better 
quality and established brands. Too large a part of the 
great total of goods and services today is merely a result 
of paying higher prices for lower quality. Both seller and 
customer are far from satisfied. 

Business establishments in direct contact with the 
public are inclined to feel these days that they are caught 
between the rising costs of suppliers and the normal 
resistance of the public to any rise in prices. 
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Another factor that bears adversely on the expecta- 
tion of profits is the increase in number of competing 
firms in most fields. The birth rate of new businesses 
is at its highest point and promises to continue high. 

Price and other government controls draw the main 
fire of criticism in every category reached in the survey, 
except automobile dealers and general contractors. Over 
40 per cent of all of those interviewed said that OPA 
regulations and government restrictions of various 
kinds were the chief obstacles to business improvement. 
Most emphatic in this view were individuals engaged in 
real estate and building supply businesses. 

About 40 per cent of the automobile dealers regarded 
labor trouble in the industry as their chief obstacle to 
business improvement. Next in order, mentioning the 
same cause, were merchants of agricultural implements, 
hardware, household appliances and building supplies; 
general contractors, clothing and real estate. 

Shortages of material and merchandise are cited by 
general contractors as their chief obstacle, with others in 
decreasing number mentioning the same factor in ap- 
proximately this order: general contractors, automobile 
dealers, building and supply people, real estate agents, 
agricultural implements, household appliances, hard- 
ware and clothing dealers. 
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Opinion was almost unanimous that there was no 
lack of credit and that financing was not an obstacle to 
business improvement at this time. 

The prevailing optimism in all categories revealed it- 
self to a marked degree in the expectations of greater 
volume of business. In the real estate field about 41 per 
cent of those interviewed expected about a 10 per cent 
increase in the next six months. Almost half of them 
predicted 25 per cent increase and 7 per cent of them 
even anticipated a 50 per cent increase in the next half 
year. 

Among the automobile dealers we find almost 10 per 
cent expecting a 10 per cent rise in the same period. 
Forty per cent of them say that the volume will increase 
50 per cent and about 15 per cent foresee even 100 per 
cent rise in the next six months. We find some real 
optimists in this same group, with almost 8 per cent 
expecting a 200 per cent rise in volume. 

Over half of the department stores and dealers in 
house furnishings said that the next six months would 
show a rise of 10 per cent. Something over one-quarter 
of this group anticipates a 20 per cent rise and the op- 
timists who expect a 50 per cent improvement constitute 
about one-tenth of the group. 

The interesting patterns indicated in these opinions 
are shown graphically and in more detail in the accom- 
panying charts but one more group should be mentioned 
whose activities have wide and increasing importance, 
namely, dealers in the household appliances. About 23 
per cent of them predict a 25 per cent increase.in six 
months; 42 per cent say volume will improve by 50 
per cent. 

The survey also covers opinions as to the expected 
volume of business in one and two years. Regarding this 
long term prospect, the most optimistic of all businesses 
surveyed are easily the automobile dealers. Over half of 
them, for example, expect a 100 per cent increase in 
business in the next two years and 13 per cent go all the 
way and say that it will be up 200 per cent within one 
year. 

Household appliance dealers are another very hopeful 
group for the long term, as are also in somewhat lesser 


degrees general contractors, building supply dealers and 
agricultural implement dealers. 

Banks were asked about their loan prospects and all 
but a very minor number rated the outlook as “very 
good,” “good” or “fair.” The banks seem to be most 
optimistic about increase in loans to general contractors. 
Next in order came loans to wholesalers and manufac- 
turers, and even the prospect for loans to retailers 
seemed to draw forth a very favorable response. 


Price and Other Controls 


There are certain general conclusions that can be 
drawn from the feeling on the part of many businesses 
that government controls and regulations are aserious 
hurdle. Confusion certainly is one of the results of an 
economy that is half managed and half free, with no 
clear line of demarcation. The planned theory is perfect 
on paper but chaotic in practice. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 136) 
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Grade 1 pupils at Tatnuck School present their signature cards with their first deposit to tellers at left at table 


Supt. Power Director Vaughan 


Assistant Principal Mabel E. Wray gives last minute instruc- 
tions to pupils who are to act as tellers on Bank Day 


Grade 7 at Tatnuck School lined up before the tellers to make their first deposit 
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MILLARD C. FAUGHT 


THE PERSONAL AIRPLANE— 
“SPORTING GOODS” OR 
“CONSUMER GOODS?” 


In their leisure hours, bankers and business men are 
just as willing as the next fellow to read adventure 
stories about private flying and the exciting prospects 
of convertible sky coupes in every public parking lot. 
But during business hours they like to deal in facts. 
Here is an attempt to get the facts on the present status 
of the light personal airplane and to put these facts in 
their proper perspective. MR. FAUGHT has written 
frequently for BANKING. 


S a very important “news item” in the aircraft 

world. It shows the first application of assembly 
line technique to the manufacture of small aircraft. In 
a production man’s mind, it contrasts with prewar 
visions of a dozen or more workmen swarming over, in, 
and around a plane being built in one spot, while still 
other workmen are trundling additional pieces from all 
parts of the plant. 

To the same technical man’s mind it means that 
small planes are now being built to standard specifi- 
cations, so that the many mechanical blessings and 
dollar economies of mass production—standardized 
parts, sub-assembling, specialized tools and skills—can 
be brought to bear on turning out more and better 
planes quicker and cheaper. 

All of which erases pictures of the prewar situation 
when practically every small airplane was a “custom- 
built” product; when the manufacturer didn’t even 
start to build a plane until he had an order from his 
salesman telling him just the plane the customer wanted. 

In short, the picture symbolizes the kind of “goings 
on” in the light plane industry which the author wanted 
to find out about after the editors of BANKING asked 
him to look into the light plane industry from the 
banker’s and business man’s point of view. 


Ts: above picture, taken a few weeks after V-J Day, 
i 
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Starting from the outside limits of the field, I soon 
found the two usual schools of thought in any new 
industry—the “confirmed optimists” and the “realistic 
optimists” (there are never any pessimists in a new 
American industry). I also quickly learned that among 
the several manufacturers in the field, the Aeronca 
Aircraft Corporation, of Middletown, Ohio, is the most 
persistent in its attitude that the light personal plane 
will make fast enough progress under its own propeller 
not to need jet propulsion by unwarranted ballyhoo 
from its backers. Accordingly, I went out to the Aeronca’ 
plant for a look, a ride, and to ask as many practical 
questions as possible of the various officials in the 
company’s administrative, production, engineering, sales 
and service departments. The rest of this article is 
largely a report of their answers as cross-referenced by 
data from the CAA, other manufacturers, airport 
officials, actual plane owners, insurance companies, 
business men, bankers, etc. 

By way of perspective, Aeronca built the first so- 
called light personal plane in 1928. It was little more 
than a glider, with a frail fabric-covered fuselage and a 
28-horsepower motor. Over the next 10 years, the 
company’s history reads very much like the first decade 
of any of the early automobile companies. Few planes 
were built, each on a strictly handicraft basis. Most of 
the company’s time and money were spent on develop- 
ing a suitable engine. 

Speaking of airplane engines, here are some facts 
that will pull you up short and also provide some 
important slants on the immediate future of the light 
plane. Standard 65 to 75 horsepower four-cylinder 
engines of the types used to power Aeroncas, Piper 
Cubs, and the several other light planes, cost three and 
four times as much as the eight-cylinder engines of 100 
horsepower and more in current automobiles. The 
reason: mass production of the latter. 

This is simply more evidence why the Aeronca people 
and the light plane industry can get excited over the in- 
stallation of that first moving assembly line. It started 
last Fall at the rate of one plane a day; it is now up to 20. 
A second line will be installed soon for another model; 
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and negotiations are pending to obtain another factory 
| building to start line-assembling a third model which 
'will be a metal fuselage low-wing “spin-proof” plane 
"with tricycle landing gear. By such means the company, 
"which produces about one-fourth of the light planes in 
' the country, hopes to make more than 9,000 this year. 
' This is no monumental figure when compared to 
' automobile output, but, it looks like a great day 
_ a-comin’ when viewed against Aeronca’s prewar output. 
| From 50 planes in 1932, production rose steadily to 
1,000 in 1941. 

“We hope the light plane industry will hit 25,000 
units this year,” said President John Friedlander as he 
dug the above figures from his well-thumbed production 
files. ‘That will give the people who build our motors 
much more latitude in their efforts to give us better 
engines cheaper. The faster they can get down nearer 
the goal of a horse-power for every two pounds of 
engine, the sooner and the cheaper we can start turning 
out four-passenger family-type airplanes. It won’t be 
too long in any case.” 

At which point Aeronca’s production manager, Robert 
Augspurger, broke into this discussion on the meaning- 
of-mass-production to say: “You don’t know how 
pleased it makes me just to be able to say that this 
(the two-passenger Aeronca ‘Chief’) is the last model 
we'll have to hand-weld. We’ve got production up to 
where we can afford to stamp most of the many fuselage 
parts now laboriously hand-welded from a steel tubing.”’ 


I asked Mr. Friedlander to go out on a limb and 
predict what effect such things would have on prices. 


“Without predicting,” he replied, “I will at least 
hope, with an eye on the facts, that within two or three 
years we will be able to bring prices down from present 
levels ($2,295 for a Champion) to around $1,750 for a 
comparable ship. And when we really hit our stride, 
we'll do a lot better than that.” 

So saying, Mr. Friedlander showed me some figures 
indicating that automobile growth rates, after-pioneer- 
ing stages, were around 50 per cent per year. Marketing 
patterns for early stages in the introduction of new 
products (household appliances, etc.) show similar 
patterns. 

Other people in the light aircraft industry have been 
looking at comparable product growth trends, plus 
other foreseeable factors. Without attempting to pin 


The Fifth-Third Union Trust Company of Cincinnati found 
that this airplane exhibit in its lobby helped considerably in 
stimulating interest in airplane financing 


the prediction on any individual, the composite outlook 
seems to be a production of 50,000 planes per year by 
1950 and three times that rate by 1955. 

Or, if you prefer more tangible analyses as a key to 
future potential sales of light personal planes, here are 
some interesting statistics: 

Before the war there were some 350,000 in-board 
motor boats on the lakes, rivers, and coasts of the 
United States. In many ways, their ownership and 
recreation use are comparable to that of a small plane, 
except that they have far less versatile utility. Yet 
today there are less than 35,000 light planes in use. 
This includes some 4,500 surplus “grasshopper”’ planes 
recently sold by the armed forces. 

In contrast to this situation on the supply side, the 
light plane makers are interested in some significant 
changes on the demand side. In 1940 there were some 
63,000 pilots in the country plus 65,000 student pilots. 
By 1945, thanks to war interest in aviation plus the 
various civilian pilot training programs, there were over 
160,000 civilian pilots and some 25,000 students; plus 
the enormous potential represented by the armed forces 
which, as of January 1, 1945, contained 206,000 pilots, 
39,000 Army air cadets, and a ground force (all in- 
terested in aviation to some degree) of 2,673,000. 

Then there is the greatly accelerated rate of civilian 
pilot training in which the GI Bill of Rights is playing 
an important but unexpected role. A high percentage of 
men coming out of the armed forces have no interest, or 
cannot make all the necessary adjustments and arrange- 
ments, to pursue regular academic schooling, yet they 
are entitled to as much as $500 worth of education. Ji so 
happens that learning to fly qualifies as part of the “ educa- 
tion”’ covered by the act, and thousands of veterans are 
doing just that. 

As a result, practically every light plane currently 
being built is going into service as a training plane. They 
are being bought by the small operators of flying schools, 
many of whom are themselves veterans using other GI 
loan provisions to get started in aviation enterprises. 
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Final assembly room at Aeronca factory. Completed planes are 
checked and then wheeled outside, where motors are given 
final test and planes turned over to pilots 


In the short run, Aeronca is more concerned with 
perfecting its merchandising organization to get the 
planes which can be manufactured into the hands of 
users as quickly and equitably as possible. At present, 
the 3,000 airports throughout the country are served 
by 69 Aeronca distributors who, in turn, have 1,010 
dealers. As the Federal Government, state, local and 
private groups make progress toward the current goals 

_ of 3,000 more local airports across the nation, the small 
plane manufacturers will add to their dealerships. 

“However,” observes Al Bennett, Aeronca’s director 
of sales, “‘we have too many historical examples of 
early over-expansion in new industries to wish to rush 
out and sign up dealers before we can give them either 
merchandise to sell or the cooperative assistance they 
deserve.” 


Asronca (whose methods are similar to other es- 
tablished light plane companies) sells its planes only to 
distributors at discount rates of 25 per cent off list price 
($2,295 for the current two-passenger tandem Cham- 
pion). Dealers in turn are allowed 15 per cent to 20 
per cent discounts off list price depending on how much 
service the dealer is set up to provide. All planes are 
paid for before they leave the factory, and this “‘fly- 
away” price is literal since most planes are actually 
flown away, by distributors’ pilots, right from the 
factory door. 

Light planes are financed on much the same pattern 
as are automobiles, one third down is required as the 
purchaser’s equity, with the balance payable over a 
12-month period. 

Albert Helmers, secretary and treasurer of Aeronca, 
reports that banks throughout the country are taking 


an active interest in financing light planes for both © 


private owners and dealers, in contrast to a prevailing 
prewar attitude that all small aircraft enthusiasts were 
either adventurers or crackpots. As evidence of the 
current attitude, Mr. Helmers described an aircraft 
financing program recently worked out with the First 
National Bank of St. Louis which is available to any 
aircraft purchaser in the country. The program is one 
in which John W. Snyder was particularly interested 
before taking up his current Washington duties. 

Mr. Helmers also reported keen bank interest in 


helping veterans and others establish small airports, 
flying schools and sales agencies for light planes; with 
bank funds readily available, to finance up to 65 per 
cent of dealers’ floor inventories on 90-day notes at 3 to 
4 per cent; or on a on-half of 1 per cent per month basis 
with dealer’s equities transferable from plane to plane. 
For example, the Continental National Bank of Fort 
Worth maintains an open ended guaranteed credit with 
Aeronca covering planes purchased by Roy Taylor, 
a Texas distributor. The only limiting proviso is that 
Mr. Taylor not take delivery of more than 25 planes in 
any one day. (Thisis the current definition of millennium 
in the Aeronca plant!) 

Mr. Helmers also highly recommended the A.B.A.’s 
booklet “Aircraft Financing,” which not only gives 
bankers interested in the light plane field specific de- 
tails, but also contains reproductions of the various 
forms needed. Mr. Helmers demonstrated his high 
regard for the pamphlet by showing the author his one 
surviving dog-eared copy, Aeronca dealers having taken 
all of his original 1,000 copies. 

Based on his 17 years’ experience in the field, Mr. 
Helmers offered some do’s and don’t’s for bankers in 
financing planes: 


(1) Be sure that the chain of title is complete from 
the factory to the present owner. This can be done by 
wiring the CAA in Washington where all title data is 
kept on every airplane in the country. 

(2) See that the plane is properly and adequately 
insured and that there are “breach of warrant” clauses 
in all policies. 

(3) Make certain the appraisals of all used ships are 
accurate. Mr. Helmers recommends that banks make 
standing arrangements with a reputable local airport 
operator who keeps abreast of all conditions affecting 
plane values, such as sale of government planes, new 
models, etc. 

(4) Use common sense in judging customers as to 
their own flying experience or the arrangements they 
have made to secure flying instructions from a reliable 
operator; also what immediate use they propose to make 
of the plane and where. 

(5) As a final suggestion, Mr. Helmers urged careful 
examination of deals with “flying clubs.” Experience 
has shown that these small groups of enthusiasts who 
band together to buy a plane make either very good or 
very poor risks, depending on the type of persons in the 
club and the ratio of business judgment versus social 
enthusiasms in the group. 

On the matter of insurance, which has proved a 
relatively costly deterrent to many potential plane 
owners in the past, Mr. Helmers had favorable news. 
He reported that, as a result of exploratory work 
conducted during the war with a group of mutual 
companies, insurance costs have been brought down 
30 per cent to 35 per cent. As a result, purchasers can 
now cover their minimum insurance requirements at a 
cost of approximately $8.80 per $100 of valuation, or 
about $200 on a new plane. This is still a sizable cost 
consideration and it will remain for increased numbers 
of planes to spread the liability, plus added advance- 
ments in plane safety, to bring insurance rates down. 
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U.N.’s Big 
Little Bank 


The United Nations’ temporary headquarters at Hunter 
College, New York, is provided with banking facilities by 
a branch of one of the big “down town” institutions. 
BANKING asked Rutu O’NEILL of its editorial staff to visit 
the branch and tell our readers about it. A photographer 
went, too. Here’s their story. 


N the United Nations opened its temporary 

\\ home at Hunter College, New York City, bank- 

ing facilities provided by the Chemical Bank & 

Trust Company were at the disposal of the delegates and 
secretariat. 

The Chemical is the designated commercial bank for 
the U. N. in the United States, and at a special branch 
set up in Davis Hall on the college campus it conducts a 
limited banking business for the organization’s official 
family. 

The branch cashes payroll checks and checks for other 
disbursements on the organization’s account, maintains 
personal accounts, and cashes travelers’ checks and 
drafts under travelers’ letters of credit. It also buys and 
sells foreign currency and sells travelers’ checks and 
letters of credit. 


Alfred E. Tree, manager, at his desk in the U. N. branch bank 
office. Mr. Tree is a permanent officer of the foreign depart- 
ment, Chemical Bank & Trust Company 


BANKING PHOTOS 


A section of the counter at the U.N. bank, and members of 
the staff at work 


Similar banking functions were performed in London 
at the previous meetings of the United Nations by the 
Midland Bank, Ltd., which opened an office in Church 
House where the meetings were held, and for the League 
of Nations in Geneva by the Lloyds and National Pro- 
vincial Foreign Bank, Ltd., which had a permanent 
office in the Swiss city. 

The U. N.’s New York branch is staffed with person- 
nel from Chemical’s foreign department or persons with 
foreign experience, and is managed by Alfred E. Tree, a 
man of wide travel and experience in foreign banking 
who can manage a conversation in German and French 
as well as English. 


Davis Hall, Hunter College, in which the bank serving the 
United Nations is located Its quarters are in lower right corner 
of the building 
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Mr. Tree was in Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941, 
and in Germany at the time of the Nazi march up 
Unter den Linden and the burning of the Chancellery. 
From his personal contact with war and upheaval, he 
brings to his significant charge an awareness of the im- 
portance of the occasion. He conveys an impression of 
poise, equanimity and ability to deal with any of the 
numerous exigencies which are routine for the branch. 

Other members of the staff also speak several lan- 
guages, and the receptionist converses fluently in no less 
than seven. 

In the general rush of turning Hunter College gym- 
nasiums and classrooms into a world headquarters 
within a month’s time, there was also a scurry to install 
banking equipment during the last few days before the 
opening scheduled for March 23. Despite the speedy 
installation, the bank cannot be distinguished from one 
which has been transacting financial affairs for a decade, 
an achievement partly due to the suitability of the build- 
ing, whose designers might have intended it for just 
such a purpose. 

By March 23 vital equipment such as counter and 
desks had not yet been installed at the bank, and officials 
decided to postpone the formal opening until Monday, 
March 25. But customers were not to be denied, and the 
branch did a land office business at its informal opening 
on Saturday, sans equipment. 


Ar noon that day, just after the cash had been locked 
up and the staff was drawing its breath, a British U. N. 
official came in with some pound sterling travelers’ 
checks, which are useless in the United States until 
converted into dollars. He had landed at LaGuardia 
Field, rushed over to Hunter College, and was already 
late for an appointment in Atlantic City. To climax his 
misfortunes, the young Englishman had no American 
money for his fare. 


American 
representative 
Edward R. 
Stettinius 
and Secretary 
of State 
Byrnes 


PRESS ASSOCIATION 


The bank manager and his cooperative helpers cheer- 
fully pooled their own small change and managed to 
finance the trip to Atlantic City. This final disburse- 
ment of the day sent the manager home with less than 
50 cents in his pocket, and one of the clerks retained 
only subway fare to his home. 

In serving the United Nations, the branch bank dis- 
plays more than the normal American business attitude. 
This is not only a commercial venture to the staff; the 
bank personnel serves as an important cog in a big 
wheel. 

Nearly everything at United Nations is so very new 
and untried, but banking is so very old and experienced. 


Security Council of the United Nations in session at its temporary headquarters in New York City. Secretary of State Byrnes 
makes a motion 
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Foreign Affairs 


HERBERT BRATTER 


D STATES GOVERNMENT foreign loans, ad- 
| | vances and commitments since the war, including 
the prospective $144 billion expansion of the 
Export-Import Bank, now approximate $20 billion. 
This represents very sizable economic aid to the outside 
world, whether viewed in relation to the goods and 
services otherwise available to foreign countries or in 
relation to our own national income, currently $155 
billion. The larger part of the $20 billion has been al- 
ready lent or committed, while for the rest there is at 
this writing a long waiting list of foreign countries, in- 
cluding China, France, Russia and many others. 

In view of the rapidity with which the postwar loans 
and advances have piled up and the almost measureless 
needs and plans of other countries for development and 
reconstruction, it is far from certain that the outflow of 
dollars through Washington has reached its maximum 
volume. In any case, it is hoped in the Government that 
private American capital will again take up the role of 
banker to the world. Thus the outflow of dollars would 
continue directly from Wall Street, instead of indirectly 
through a debt-burdened Treasury. There is visible 
neither on the horizon nor in the concrete plans of 
anyone in the capital the time when this country’s 
imports of goods and services will exceed the volume 
of exports. 


Warreas ordinary bankers are in the business of 
making loans which will yield a profit to the lender, 
government-as-banker steps in with loans, it is pre- 
sumed, only where private and more cautious angels 
fear to tread. The excuse for government or government- 
_ guaranteed loans is that, while in the public interest, 
_ they are too risky to attract private capital. It is there- 
fore natural to expect such loans to result in a certain 
amount of net loss. In the case of long-term loans, it 
_ may be many years before the soundness or unsoundness 
_ of a particular loan will become clear. Short-term ad- 
- vances of course involve much less risk, especially 
| where long-term credits are also in the picture. 
_ The principal basis of the $20 billion of U. S. Govern- 
Ment postwar loans, commitments and advances has 
' been political. The figure’s main components are (in 
millions of dollars): 
_ Export-Import Bank and RFC loans, commitments, 
authorizations, etc., including the anticipated expan- 
sion of the bank’s authority by $14 billion 
Bretton Woods program 
United Kingdom loan (not including lend-lease and 
surplus property settlements) 
Lend-lease, etc., settlements 
Surplus property abroad 
Civilian supply operations abroad 
China 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 129) 
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Export-Import Bank 
Participations 


How the Export-Import Bank will distribute for- 
eign obligations to non-official investors without 
risking the charge of favoritism may constitute a 
problem. The SEC holds that such distribution 
must be in the form of a public offering in accord- 
ance with SEC registration rules. The bank, on the 
other hand, has been attempting through the Fed- 
eral Reserve System to work out a method of 
advising interested banks of the prospective avail- 
ability of certain securities. To date the experiment 
has been confined to the $200 million Dutch credit, 
to New York, and to commercial banks of that city. 
This will be the first arrangement for the sale of 
Export-Import Bank foreign paper without re- 
course. 

Questioned by BANKING on the Export-Import 
Bank’s policy in this regard, William McChesney 
Martin, the bank’s chairman, said: 

“The statute under which the Export-Import 
Bank operates states: ‘It is the policy of the Con- 
gress that the bank in the exercise of its functions 
should supplement and encourage but not compete 
with private capital.’ 

“The bank is very conscious of its obligation to 
explore on a fair basis the private capital market 
before it makes a commitment to any government or 
for any individual projects sponsored by any group. 
One of the main problems confronting the bank is 
the development of adequate machinery to explore 
the possibilities of private financing. The problem 
has been the subject of serious consideration and 
of discussion with banks and other commercial 
institutions. 

“Accordingly, in connection with the current 
Dutch loan it was decided that the Federal Re- 
serve System was the best medium for determining 
the extent of possible participation by those com- 
mercial banks interested in foreign finance. Accord- 
ingly, I.attended a meeting arranged by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York of representatives of 
foreign departments of New York banks to discuss 
the proposed contract in general terms and to con- 
sider any changes which were found to be consistent 
with the objectives of the loan and to the best 
interest of the Export-Import Bank and other 
participants in the loan. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 129) 
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A Look at the Radio Record 


JOHN B. MACK, JR. 


The Advertising Department of the American Bankers 
Association, directed by Mr. MACK, recently completed a 
survey of bank use of radio, both current and prospective. 
The results are reported and studied in this article, which 
will interest all advertising-minded banks. Mr. MACK also 
announces that his department is soon to inaugurate a 
radio service for banks and he tells about his plans for it. 


N years ago a handful of banks were toying with 
radio, most of them in a half-hearted manner. A 
survey made by the A.B.A. at that time revealed 

that of the 145 banks on the air only 59 had a favorable 
opinion of the medium. Thirty banks were definitely 
- unfavorable and the rest were “on the fence.” 

The half-hour program was quite popular with banks 
10 years ago; 55 used it. Thirty-five had 15-minute pro- 
grams and five were on the air ranging from 10 minutes 
to one minute. Only two banks used one-minute spots; 
contrast that with the situation today, described later. 

Music plus talk or drama was the formula for most 
of these 1936 programs, with plain talks running second 
and news a very weak last with five users. Contrast this, 
too, with today’s situation. 

The general formula of program-frequency was once a 
week (70 banks) with 19 broadcasting daily, eight twice 
a week, seven three times weekly and the rest scattered 
from monthly to several times a day. Ninety banks used 
evening hours, 28 afternoons and nine mornings; others 
were scattered and irregular. 

As for actual results obtained from radio, 40 of those 
giving opinions said “good,” 40 said “fair” and 39 said 
poor.” 


Ten Years Ago 


A check was also made in 1936 among 195 banks not 
using radio. They were generally lukewarm or negative, 
favored music and drama, liked 15-minute programs 
best (64 banks), half-hours next (23 banks), while only 
six banks liked programs shorter than 15 minutes. 

One question asked in the 1936 survey was “Would 
you like to have the A.B.A. prepare and supply tran- 
scribed radio programs?” Here’s how banks voted at 
that time: 

Banks Not Using Radio Banks Using Radio 
Yes 78 46 
No 82 52 

This picture is really brighter than it appears because 
included in the 124 “Yeses” were 44 clearinghouses, 14 
county associationg, one state association and seven 
other banking organizations that included hundreds of 
banks in their membership. J 

This was certainly no rousing “mandate” from the 
banks. But there was an undercurrent of interest. And 
there was deep conviction on the part of men in the 
A.B.A. that some day radio would become a major 
medium of bank advertising. The time seemed ripe to 


pioneer in this as yet uncharted field of bank publicity, 
Accordingly, and with plenty of trepidation, the Ad- 
vertising Department of the A.B.A. went to work and 
produced its first transcribed series, entitled “Money 
Matters.” 

These programs were 15-minute transcriptions open 
at both ends for local announcements. Music was semi- 
classical, by a string orchestra, and each show had a 
seven or eight-minute dramatization about some bank 
service, on an educational plane. The programs were 
technically good, produced with first-class actors and 
musicians. They achieved a moderate. success and in 
retrospect it seems marvelous that they went as well as 
they did considering the apathy of banks toward radio. 
Thirteen clearinghouses with 153 bank members and 29 
individual banks —a total of 182 banks — used the 
series. 

It soon became apparent to us, however, that these 
first programs were based too much on what bankers 
liked and not enough on what the public wanted. The 
music was heavy, the dramas were long and somewhat 
dull in spots. The programs lacked lightness, entertain- 
ment and interest. 


Another Experiment 


In 1939 A.B.A. tried again. Building on our experi- 
ence with the first series, we planned a new set of tran- 
scribed programs and arranged with NBC to produce 
them. Nat Shilkret was retained to supply the music and 
we used melodies in a popular vein, of the so-called 
“standard” variety. The dramatizations were reduced 
to four or five minutes and livened up considerably. 
The situations were built around the “White Fam- 
ily” — husband, wife, son and daughter, and their 
financial problems and experiences. Various bank serv- 
ices were featured in the 13 programs we prepared. 
Space was provided at beginning and end for local bank 
announcements. 

Top acting talent was used, including Selena Royal, 
Gene Leonard, Carleton Young and Mitzi Gould. An- 
nouncing was handled by Richard Stark. Production 
and incidental expenses came to just about $1,000 per 
program. 

More than 200 banks used this series; it wasn’t bad, 
but still left much to be desired. The Advertising De- 
partment fell several thousand dollars short of recaptur- 
ing its out-of-pocket expenses, but felt that it had gained 
much in the way of “know-how” and experience. 

There was little change in the radio picture as far as 
banks were concerned by 1941, just before the war. 

In 1943 John McCann of Banxino’s staff, as 
part of his work at The Graduate School of Banking, 
prepared a thesis entitled “ Banking on the Air.” It was 
the most comprehensive and intelligent analysis of bank 
radio advertising ever made and may some day be 
looked upon as the beginning of, or at least the turning 
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point in, the use of radio by banking institutions. 

The McCann survey showed that there were 340 
banks using radio — about 2 per cent of the banks in 
the country. It was still a negative showing and as Mr. 
McCann concluded: “It is evident that financial ad- 
vertising has not made any appreciable mark in radio 
as a Classification.” 

The survey showed a strong swing in bank thinking 
about radio. Almost half of the financial institutions 
surveyed used spots of 30 or 60 seconds, about 20 per 
cent used 15-minute programs, 10 per cent the five- 
minute unit; and there was little support for the half- 
hour idea, a big change from 1936. 


A New Survey 


We have just completed a nationwide survey to which 
about 2,200 A.B.A. member banks contributed detailed 
data about their advertising plans and their thinking. 
We asked this simple question: “Are you interested in 
radio advertising for your bank?” 


Five hundred forty-six said “*Yes,”’ 1,513 said 
“No,” and 71 said *““Don’t know.” 


That is great progress. There are less than 3,000 banks 
in radio station cities. Let’s bear in mind that all banks 
can’t very well go on the air with programs of their own. 
Radio is best suited to the banks in the city or town 
where the station is located, with of course some excep- 
tions. (However with the coming of FM stations the 
number of non-network locals which banks might use 
will increase enormously.) 


Projecting the above figures of bank interest 
to the more than 15,000 banks in the country, 
we would have about 4,000 banks interested in 
radio, a figure that holds much promise. 


We asked the banks: “ What length of program do you 
prefer?” The answers: 449 said spots; 148 said 15 min- 
utes; 19 said half-hour; six said five minutes; and two said 
one hour. 

The half-hour show has dropped from top preference 
10 years ago to almost the bottom today. 

Here is how banks rate music: 119 popular; 64 clas- 
sical; three “‘hill-billy;” and one church. 

And this is how they rate program contents: 77 news; 
10 sports; eight plays; three weather; two commentators; 
and two farm topics. 


No Clear-cut Preferences 


An interesting observation about musical and pro- 
gram preferences is that most banks have no clear-cut 
preferences — they say “We don’t know.” That’s a 
typical reaction of banks in this whole field of radio and 
it’s a logical attitude. Bankers like to base their deci- 
sions on facts, and there are as yet too few facts in this 
area of bank use of radio. Much is still to be learned. 

To the question “Do you prefer the selling portion of 
the program done by straight announcement or dram- 
atization?,” 313 said “straight announcement” and 38 
said dramatization. 

There is plenty of resentment among bankers toward 
the singing commercials and the overdone drippy dram- 
atizations widely used in commercial radio advertising. 
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This accounts in some degree for the poor showing of 
“dramatization” as a selling vehicle. 

A big unresolved question in the minds of bankers is 
whether radio should be used for direct selling of bank 
services, for education about banks and banking, or a’ 
combination of both. A thousand said “sell” and 1,059 
said “educate.” 

It would be difficult to imagine a more evenly split 
opinion, and in the answer to this question can be seen 
evidence that banks are confused or at least divided on the 
place radio should or could have in the banking picture. 

Since the end of the war the A.B.A. Advertising 
Department has been making an extensive study into 
all phases of radio advertising as it relates to banks. 
One thing we have done was to ask the 900 radio stations 
in the country to give us their thinking on the question: 
“How should banks use radio?” 

I want to express deepest appreciation to the 303 
radio station managers who supplied voluminous data, 
ideas, suggestions and such a wealth of valuable thinking 
that if we go wrong with our forthcoming radio service 
it will not be for lack of sound advice. 


Stations Welcome Help in Bank Field 


The stations were nearly unanimous in welcoming 
help in the bank radio field. Two hundred eighty-eight 
were favorable to A.B.A. supplying programs, 15 were 
sour on banks or did not like transcriptions. But mainly 
there is great enthusiasm because, as one station put it, 
“We just don’t feel on safe ground when we try to pre- 
pare our own bank programs.” A radio man told us: 
“Banks need some agency that can reach them from 
within and explain to them the benefits and value they 
can get from radio.” Another expressed this belief: 
“Often local banks have had to restrict their radio ad- 
vertising due to lack of proper copy that only agencies 
or the American Bankers Association, thoroughly fa- 
miliar with bank advertising needs, can prepare.” 

We asked the radio stations their opinion of an idea 
which, simply stated, would be production by the A.B.A. 
of five-minute dramatizations on bank services open at 
each end for local announcements. The dramatizations 
would be entertaining, and could be the core of 15- 
minute shows or used as five-minute programs. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 116) 


“Live” programs sponsored by banks are still few. Here is an 
example—a “Citizens’ Forum,” 1944 weekly show of the 
Citizens National Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles 
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(1) You will meet many ex-servicemen with confused ideas regard 
ing their rights under the GI act. They will come to you for money. 
You may not be able to make a loan every time, but you can perform 
a great service for the veteran and your bank by helping him to see 


the picture clearly 


(3) What are the alternatives? 
If he wants to start a business, 
and hasn’t the qualifications or 
the financial resources, suggest 
that he give the matter thought 
—and give reasons 


(2) Explain carefully and diplomatically why you 
can’t make the loan, and suggest some alterna- 


(4) He can apply for a loan any 
time up to 10 years after his dis- 
charge. The guaranty privilege is 
the same as collateral and should be 
preserved until he can accumulate 


experience and build his financial (5) Analyze his business venture from the stand- 
resources point of location 


(7)... will his income be suffi- 


(6) . . . need for such a business in the cient to support a family and to re- 


community? 


$5 


pay the loan? 


(8) One suggestion that particu- 
larly applies to young men: why not 
begin, or continue, a college educa- 
tion sponsored by the Government? 
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(9) Or, consider returning to the (10) Or, take apprentice training (11)... by a subsistence allow- 
job be had prior to the war with an authorized company, ance of up to $65 if unmarried, and 
whereupon his income from $90 per month if married, paid by 
the company will be supple- the Veterans Administration 
mented... 


(12) Each of these suggestions will (13) Where it is impossible to make a (14) Or, again, “take a little time” 
give him time to get his feet on the loan to a veteran who wants to buy a —and give reasons 
ground, watch the trend of business, house, suggest that he purchase a less 
and prepare solid plans expensive house, more in keeping with 
his income 


(15) There are many (16) It’s not what you say, it’s ‘the way (17) In these uncertain times 
other suggestions that you you say it the veteran wants the truth and 
can devise according to he will appreciate it in the form 
the circumstances in your of considerate, sound advice 
community. But consider from someone in a position to 
this— — know the facts 


STUDY 
ANALYSIS 


\WL0ANS end ADVICE FOR VETS 


(18) You are in that po- (19) By wading through the (20) . . . you will be faithfully serving him, your bank, 
tition . . . upon you rests morass of misinformation and and your community 
& grave responsibility confusion and giving the veteran 

a clear and sympathetic analysis 

of his problem . 
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The Future of Bank Women 


MARY B. LEACH 


bank career women have been considerably en- 

hanced as a result of their wartime record. This is 
true despite the fact that a sizable group of the women 
working in banks during the emergency as a stop-gap 
to marriage or to a resumption of home-making did not 
fully measure up to expectations. This is the majority 
view of personnel officers interviewed in a recent sam- 
pling of opinion by BANKING. 

Tabulation of the personnel officers’ opinion as to 
whether women took full advantage of their wartime 
opportunities, revealed three general viewpoints almost 
evenly divided: (1) those who were emphatic that women 
as a group did; (2) those who were equally as emphatic 
that they did not; and (3) those who felt that the career 
women did, but the short-term workers didn’t. 

Before going into an analysis of the returns, let’s look 
at the background of the survey. 

So much praise was heaped upon women during the 
war for their ability to take over hitherto untried jobs 
and carry on essential work that BANKING decided to 
interview a few personnel officers throughout the 
country to get their opinions in retrospect and also to 
get a preview of women’s future in banking. We re- 
quested a group of representative bank women to do the 
interviewing for us by asking personnel managers in 


() east carer for recognition and advancement of 


their communities a few pertinent questions. The re-* 


porters did a ‘thoroughly competent job. Also, they 
demonstrated women’s capacity for being objective in 
appraising their own performance. 


Severat of our reporters, although conceding that the 
returns did not show too favorably for women as a group, 
aptly pointed out that it would be unfair to appraise 
women’s wartime service in banks without considering 
this record against a background of factors entering into 
the making of the record. One of the reporters—vice- 
president of a large Pacific Northwest bank—expressed 
so well her views on the factors in her locality that we 
quote her in presenting them: 

“... we must remember, women were working 
against odds, for the reason many were housekeepers, 
as well, taking care of families and much of the absentee- 
ism was brought about by plain unadulterated fatigue 
due to overwork. Men did not go home and wash dishes, 
put the babies to bed, and on week-ends do the family 
washing and tidy up the house. This is what the women 
were obliged to do. 

“Many of the women employed by this bank were 
wives of servicemen, some of them were looking forward 
to bringing a young offspring into the world, not know- 
ing from one day to the next whether that offspring 
would have a father; wondering about their husbands 
out in fox holes or over across the Atlantic somewhere— 
what particular danger they were in. . . . Is it any 
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wonder they could not do a good job? Many of them 
were here—entire strangers in the community, living in 
one room, trying to get along in this make-shift way 
until this horrible war came to an end... . 

“The point that I am trying to make is this: that if we 
could have these same women employees in normal 
times and under normal conditions and start them out 
on the same plane as the men, giving them the same kind 
of training, I am confident that in a large ratio they 
would compare favorably with the men. But our com- 
parisons are made under abnormal conditions.” 

Comments of the personnel managers indicate that 
many of them did take into consideration the difficul- 
ties under which many women were working and the 
fact that management did not take as much time to 
train them as would have been the case under normal 
circumstances. 


Here are a few comments appearing under the ques- 
tion: “Did bank women in your locality take full ad- 
vantage of their wartime opportunities?” 

“Older girls, yes, younger and married girls, no.” 

“When applied to all women in banking, temporary 
and permanent, the answer is ‘no.’ On the other hand, 
when applied to women who entered banking on a per- 
manent basis, with the intention of making it a career, 
the answer is ‘yes.’” 

One official placed the percentage of those who took 
advantage of their opportunities at one-third, stating 
that this same percentage would probably apply to men 
employees, too. Another expressed a similar view, as 
follows: 

“We had a great deal of success in placing women on 
jobs which had previously been held by men and most of 
them did a very acceptable piece of work. However, I do 
think that women as a group could have pushed their 
advantages more than they did by showing more initia- 
tive and interest in their new assignments. It is possible 
that management is partially to blame for this, and that 
thought might be supported by the fact that men hired 
during the war did not seem to take full advantage of 
opportunities which they would not have had in normal 
times.” 


In answer to the first part of the next question: “From 
management's viewpoint, in what respects did they fail?,” 
several personnel men said they did not fail in any 
respect, while others listed excessive absenteeism and 
turnover, lack of preparation through failure to take 
advantage of educational opportunities, emotional 
instability, lack of seriousness of purpose, of initiative, 
and of experience, and inability to assume responsibility 

as their most serious failures. 
Opinions varied in answer to the second half of the 
question: “What special qualifications did they bring to 
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their jobs?” A small minority said “None,” while an 
overwhelming majority were enthusiastic in their praise, 
mentioning such characteristics as: “Speed and accu- 
racy”; “exceptional ability to conquer detail work”; 
“mental alertness, personality, pleasing appearance, 
manual dexterity”; “‘neatness”’; “ willingness to remain 
assigned to detail work”’; “adaptability”; “natural re- 
gard for perfection of detail’; “in certain departments 
showed exceptional ability, such as posting machines, 
photographing checks, etc.”; “good listeners”; and 
“good at liaison between the customer and the boss.” 
Here is a more expanded view on this point: 
“Usually an excellent background of routine banking 
gained through years of experience in detail work. In 
many instances, they were able to perform the work of 
men replaced, plus other routine work usually done by 
women employees. This is noticeable by the fact that 
returning veterans have displaced but very few women.” 


Two points seem to summarize opinion as to how the 
expanded use of women in banks during the war should be 
helpful to women in future, and, paradoxically, they 
sound like contradictions. (1) Women were caught un- 
prepared to take full advantage of their opportunities 
and should never permit themselves to be caught in this 
situation again, and (2) they have proved their ability 
and have gained the confidence of bank management. 
From the comments, it is obvious that the personnel 
managers felt that although women made a good record, 
had they been better trained they could have made an 
even better showing for themselves. 


There was a wide variety of opinion as to how manage- 
ment can benefit from this wartime experience with women 
employees, largely on the positive side. Some of the com- 
ments on this point indicate that management will have 
an open mind when it comes to giving women an oppor- 
tunity to prove what they can do. Here are some typical 
comments: 

“Personnel men now have a better conception of the 
abilities and limitations of women workers, based on 
their wartime experience, and they are able to give 
feminine applicants fairer consideration than they would 
have, say, five years ago.” 

Other comments: “There is definitely a place in bank 
management and personnel for the right women.” . . 
“Bank management will be a little less fearful to put 
a woman on a man-sized job when real aptitude is 
shown—if convinced that it is not merely a stop-gap.” 

. “Women will be given opportunity to prove 
themselves.” 

To the question: “Did women gain recognition from 
management commensurate with their wartime responsi- 
bilities? ,” the majority answered that they did, although 
there were a number who felt that they didn’t, or that 
they still had not been compensated as well as men for 
comparable work. 

One woman answered: ‘‘ Yes—women as a whole at- 
tained in four years what it took some of us old timers 
20 years to attain, both in salary and promotions.” A 
personnel manager said: “If you mean compensa- 
tion, the answer is yes; if you mean by giving them 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 126) 


NUMBER OF WOMEN IN BANKS* 


ESTIMATED 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING 
MEMBERSHIP AND ENROLMENT COMPARISON 
MEMBERSHIP. , ENROLMENT 


MEN 
Mush 


NOMEN MEN 
1943" 


sis YY 1945 559) 20,108 


* FIRST YEAR FOR WHICH BREAKDOWN AS BETWEEN MEN AND WOMEN IS AVAILABLE. 


COMPARISON OF STANDARD CERTIFICATES AWARDED 
TO MEN AND WOMEN 


IN 1917 /, OF 1% WERE WOMEN 
ON DEC. 31, 1945 9.57% WERE WOMEN 


1946 al 140,000 
1917 2,564 


Me 


Market 


This survey of the consumer credit market was prepared 
by Rutu O’NEILL of BANKING’s staff. 


Market SEVEN hundred thousand to 900,000 farm 
al homes will be in the market for tile baths 
Indications 
and showers during the next five years, 
_ according to a survey by the Tile Council of America. 
* * 

The public will pay 34 per cent more for a color tele- 
vision receiver with an 8” x 10’ screen and 28 per cent 
more for a 16” x 22” picture, than for black and white, 
Frank Stanton, CBS president, told members of Senate 
and House committees at a demonstration of Co- 
lumbia’s color television in New York. 

Columbia has granted to Westinghouse first licenses 
to embody its ultra-high frequency color inventions in 
television receivers and studio apparatus. 


Shortages Threaten TEXTILE shortages seriously 
‘ . threaten to wipe out the tire 
industry’s production gains for 
the first quarter of 1946 and carry further into next year 
the day when civilian tires will again be available in 
normal supply, according to the Rubber Manufacturers 
Association. With the automobile industry making 
heavier inroads into tire output for original equipment 
supplies, shutdowns resulting from a textile shortage 
could defeat the effort of rubber manufacturers to 


attain their goal — 66 million passenger car tires this 
year. 


More Advertising AMERICANS will see more adver- 
tising this year than ever before, 
a New York Journal of Commerce 
survey of manufacturers reveals. Despite backlogs of 
orders, manufacturers are anxious to reach the man who 
is unwilling to part with his unspent dollars. Advertising 
will not be so much concerned with the millions who are 
already clamoring for goods. Most emphasis will be 
placed on the second and third wave of prospects. 

Some manufacturers believe competition will develop 
not only between manufacturers of like products but 
between whole industries as well. Then it will be the 
question of buying a new car or a new house, a new radio 
or a new refrigerator. 


by Manufacturers 


Training Program A “PERSONALIZED field training” 
for Dealers program, for “selective dealers,” 

aimed at 20,000 retail appliance 
salesmen, has been launched by Hotpoint. Four regional 
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“Undue Expansion . . .” 

“Undue expansion of consumer credit, either in 
rate of increase or in volume, would result in aggra- 
vating the inflationary pressure already existing due 
to excess purchasing power,” said Frank C. Rathje, 
president of the American Bankers Association, in a 
talk to Morris Plan bankers. “Of course, it is essential 
that all lending agencies cooperate in a program de- 
signed to protect the public welfare. 

“Furthermore, it must be remembered that many 
banks have little or no actual experience with this 
type of lending. The finance companies and the cou- 
rageous bankers who ventured into this field early 

. were able to set up adequate reserves, which 
were more than ample to pay for mistakes and errors 
in judgment that were made. However, the field has 
become increasingly competitive. 

“Even before automobiles and appliances have 
appeared on the market in substantial volume, suc- 
cessive reductions in charges and successive liberali- 
zation of terms have taken place. . . . Banks must be | 
encouraged to set up substantial reserves, in connec- 
tion with instalment financing, to seek counsel 
from those with long experience in the field . 
[and] train thoroughly personnel suitable to handle 
consumer credit financing. Without such precau- 
tions, it is inevitable that some banks will experience 
losses.” 


training teams, each directed by a training specialist 
from company headquarters, will conduct clinics across 
the nation, which will bring factory headquarters and 
other specialists to the salesmen rather than using the 
“extension” formula. A follow-up program will include 
“product manuals,” news letters and monthly mailings 
of questionnaires on sales and service. 


News About 
New Products 


Due to the uncertainty of products 
and delivery schedules of vast num- 
bers of the nation’s leading manufac- 
turers, the Products of Tomorrow Exposition, scheduled 
to open at the Chicago Coliseum April 27, has been 
indefinitely postponed. 

The exposition as originally formulated will be the 
first of a projected annual series, designed to reflect 
free-spirited American enterprise. 

* * 


“ Ectoplasmic” dishwasher: Talked of by Henry Kai- 
ser, former shipbuilder, and current automobile builder. 
To weigh about 50 pounds and sell for $50 or $75, meas- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 117) 
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of Banking. 


likely to go in the boom period ahead? Some 

observers foresee ‘‘a period of greatest expan- 
sion.”” Others are somewhat more cautious, but all 
agree that the total is certain to exceed greatly the level 
of the war years. 

To bring a generalized forecast nearer to earth, it may 
be helpful to examine the record of the past. Does the 
record indicate any pattern which may be used as a 
guide to estimates of the future? It is true, of course, 
that this is a changing world in which the new conditions 
may outweigh the influence of the past. In consumer 
credit we are dealing with the psychology of consumers, 
with their financial habits and practices, with the 
financial agencies. All these are changeable factors. On 
the other hand, a pattern which has existed over an 
appreciable period of time tends to persist, reflecting the 
operation of underlying and constant forces. 


Hi high is the total volume of consumer credit 


Tae volume of consumer credit reached its high of the 
1920’s in 1929 with a total of approximately $7.6 billion. 
With the onslaught of the depression the volume de- 
clined until it reached a low of approximately $3.9 
billion, after which, reflecting the improvement in basic 
conditions, it began to climb, with only a slight break in 
1938, to a new all-time peak of nearly $10, billion in 
1941. In passing it may be interesting to note that this 
total was greater than the total of all commercial loans, 
including open market paper, of all insured commercial 
banks on December 31 of the same year. In other words, 
consumers in one form or another were borrowing 
against their income to buy automobiles, furniture, 
household appliances and to tide over financial difficul- 
ties more dollars than business men were borrowing 
from the banks. Consumer credit was a new giant in 
the credit structure and had “come of age.” 

It is to be expected, of course, that the totals of con- 
sumer credit should reflect general business conditions, 
that they should be high in periods of prosperity and 
low. in periods of depression. What is more significant 
for estimating future trends than the fluctuations of 
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total volume is the ratio of consumer credit to the na- 
tional income. If, as above, we limit our analysis to the 
peacetime years, the interesting fact emerges that con- 
sumer credit volume tends to have a ratio to national 
income of roughly 10 per cent. The spread is from a 
figure slightly below 9 per cent in 1934 to slightly more 
than 12 per cent in 1940. In other words, it would seem 
to be a habit of American consumers as a whole to 
borrow approximately $1 for every $10 they earn. 

The war years, of course, give us quite a different 
picture, reflecting Regulation W in some part, but more 
importantly the unavailability of durable consumer 
goods which draw most heavily upon consumer credit 
to move them into consumer hands. During the war 
years, the dollar volume of consumer credit dropped to 
a low of approximately $5.3 billion in 1943, a figure 
somewhat more than half the peak year of 1941. In 
terms of percentage of the national income, the decline 
was more precipitous, reaching a low of slightly less than 
3.7 per cent in 1944. 


Consumer credit is again on the rise. The total out- 
standing volume at the end of 1945 was nearly $1 billion 
higher than in 1944. The greater part of this increase 
occurred in the last quarter of the year. Will it reach the 
national income-percentage level of the pre-war years? 
If so, then the billion dollar peak of 1941 will be sur- 
passed and by a considerable amount. 

In so complex and fluctuating a matter as the national 
income, statistical and economic experts can only give 
broad “guestimates” which will show a considerable 
spread. For our purposes, we can settle on a rough com- 
promise figure of say around $150 billion for the years of 
1946 and 1947. The actual figures of national income 
may be quite different, but our figure will do to indicate 
the level which the volume of consumer credit may 
reach if the peacetime pattern persists. In other words, 
if consumer buyers continue the habit of borrowing $1 
for every $10 they earn, not $10 billion but a figure 
around $15 billion will become the new ceiling. 


How soon will the new ceiling be reached? 
Consumer credit, it seems to me, will increase 
rapidly throughout 1946, but particularly in 
the second half of the year. It will not be, how- 
ever, until automobiles, refrigerators, kitchen 
equipment and furniture are rolling in volume 
off production lines that consumer credit will 
approach its maximum levels. 


There is one major offsetting factor which can affect 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 117) 
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INcE the Country Bank Operations Commission’s 
distribution of its publication “Checking Account 
Service Charges for Country Banks,” the question 

consistently raised in banker inquiries has been: “How 

does the plan work in actual operation? Do you have any 
information from a bank which has used this plan?” 

The answer is “yes.” Two years ago, when the Com- 
mission first considered this service charge plan as the 
one most adaptable to country banks, a number of 
small institutions distributed throughout the country 
volunteered to “guinea pig” the changeover to this 
plan. 

One, which paid particular attention to the customer 
and bank operational phases of the plan, was the $5- 
million Bank of Gowanda, Gowanda, New York. Here 
is its story, with pertinent observations on customer un- 
derstanding of this service charge plan, customer reac- 
tion to the use of minimum balances in computing earn- 
ings credits, comparison of present and previous service 
charge income, and internal operations of the plan as it 
was told by the bank’s president, S. A. Neilson. 

At the beginning of 1932 the Bank of Gowanda’s service 
charge plan consisted of nothing more than a monthly 
charge of 50 cents on checking account balances which 
dropped below $100. In July of 1932 a service charge 
plan with an earnings credit of 4 per cent on average 
monthly balance, and rates of five cents for “on us” 
checks, three cents for transit items, plus 25 per cent of 
total expense to cover overhead, was established. Up to 
July 1945, when the bank made the test installation of the 
service charge plan under consideration by the Country 
Bank Operations Commission, the major change in the 
1932 system had been the reduction of earnings allowance 
in keeping with investment income. 

The Bank of Gowanda’s present service charge plan 
embodies those principles of simplicity, fairness, and 
uniformity of method which the Country Bank Opera- 
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How to Make the Service Charge Plan Work 


U. DEPARTMENT OF 


tions Commission believes are vital to the effective in- 
stallation and operation of a service charge system. The 
Commission’s plan, together with the rates established 
by the Bank of Gowanda, is: 

(1) A maintenance factor (Gowanda factor, 50 cents 
per month). 


(2) The same per item rate on all ledger entries (i.e. : 


deposits, and “on us” checks), and transit items. (Go- 
wanda rate five cents per item.) 

(3) An earnings allowance based on minimum balance 
without deduction for float or reserves. (Gowanda rate 
1.2 per cent.) 


ly operation, the Bank of Gowanda uses a daily 
record sheet for each of its 1,700 checking accounts, to 
which a clerk daily posts the number of transit items 
from the deposit ticket, plus the deposit ticket or tickets. 
(Time for this operation, 15 to 20 minutes per day.) 
These daily records are totaled each month and added 
to the number of “on us” checks which the bank’s book- 
keeping machines print on the ledger sheets. This total 
is multiplied by five cents and the maintenance factor of 
50 cents added; the minimum balance is sighted, one- 
tenth of 1 per cent of this balance figured and deducted 
from the first total, leaving the amount of the service 
charge. 

To decrease the time required to analyze the accounts, 
the bank has developed a chart covering the majority of 
its accounts, those having balances up to $1,500 and 
items from one to 50. This chart is set up with a mini- 
mum charge of 25 cents and its use permits a teller to 
analyze all accounts in less than two days. About 1 per 
cent of the accounts are business accounts which are put 
on complete analysis. 

Of the bank’s 1,700 accounts, 30 per cent to 40 per 
cent each month do not pay a service charge, either by 
virtue of earnings or inactivity. Accounts which show 
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no activity are charged a maintenance factor of 50 cents 
‘every three months. 

_ As to income from service charges, the Bank of Go- 
wanda shows an increase of $150 per month under the 
Commission’s recommended plan. A time savings of 
' approximately 60 per cent in the analysis of accounts 
has also arisen principally through the use of the mini- 
mum balance system and the bank’s service charge 
' computation chart. This savings has accrued to the 
' depositor in the form of lower costs. 


E Tx experience of the Bank of Gowanda in using 
this plan has been very favorable, for the customers 
' have been readily able to understand its operation. 
» Having participated in the cost analysis program of 
' the Country Bank Operations Commission, the bank is 
' able to substantiate its rates and earnings allowance 
with actual figures. 

One great value of the cost analysis program in con- 
nection with service charges at this bank was proved 
during the recent service charge survey by the New 
York State Superintendent of Banks, when the banks 
of that state were asked some very pointed questions 
about their charges, and their knowledge of actual costs 
of operations. Being able to refer directly to the figures 
for the Bank of Gowanda as provided by the Country 
Bank Operations Commission was exceedingly valuable 
in establishing the equity of rates and earnings allow- 
ance when completing this official questionnaire, Mr. 
Neilson said. 

Uniformity in method of computing the service 
charges has been an important factor in customer ac- 
ceptance of the Bank of Gowanda’s service charge plan. 
The treatment of depositors on the same basis was a far 
sighted requirement set by this bank for its service 
charge plan, and has paid big dividends in customer 
reaction. Practically none of the bank’s depositors has 
ever voiced a complaint about the service charge plan, 
or its rates. The use of the minimum balance for com- 
puting earnings allowance, which some bankers expected 
would raise customer objections, has not once been 
questioned by a depositor. 


Tus record of customer acceptance is enviable. It 
undoubtedly arises from the fact that the service charge 
plan is preeminently equitable, simple to understand, 
and uniform in method. 

The second, and equally important, reason that serv- 
ice charges have had favorable customer accéptance is 
the great amount of planning and effort which was put 
into “merchandizing” them to the Bank of Gowanda’s 
customers. This educational work was accomplished 
entirely through personal contact. The officers person- 
ally contacted customers beginning six months prior to 
the date the new rates became effective. Starting with 
the larger and more prominent depositors, several cus- 
tomers each day were contacted and shown a detailed 
analysis of their accounts. Stressing the importance to 
the depositor of a profitable institution, the officer ex- 
plained the cost and earnings position of the bank, the 
service charge plan and how it would affect the deposi- 
tor’s individual account. 

The Bank of Gowanda did not use any folders or 
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Last month’s article, “A Service Charge Plan 
for Country Banks,” was illustrated by a chart 
which was a reproduction of one used in one 
bank. An explanatory note pointing out this fact 
and cautioning that the chart figures would not 
be applicable to all banks because of the variance 
of actual costs and earnings in banks, was in- 
advertently omitted. 


other printed materia] in selling service charges, aside 
from a letter of explanation to the holders of very small 
accounts who could not be personally contacted. No 
newspaper advertising was used, nor was the plan given 
any publicity beyond the circle of people affected by 
it—the depositors. 

Currently the bank uses no printed matter on the 
plan, except to give new customers a copy of the service 
charge computation chart, for their convenience in 
figuring their own charges if they are so interested. 

This, then, is how the Country Bank Operations Com- 
mission’s “Checking Account Service Charge for Country 
Banks” works. Here is a bank which has this plan in effect 
today—a plan based on the principles of simplicity, fairness 
and uniformity, with rates and earnings established 
on the sound basis of a thorough knowledge of the bank’s 
operating costs and earnings . . . a plan that has been 
effectively “‘merchandized”’ to the customers. 

The Bank of Gowanda has applied the formula for the 
successful service charge in the country bank—one that 
provides a just rate of return for service rendered and 
that is not so complicated that it endangers customer 
acceptance or complicates internal operations of a 
country bank. 


Farm School for Bankers 


An agricultural school for bankers will be conducted 
at Cornell University next Summer by the New York 
State Bankers Association in cooperation with the New 
York State College of Agriculture. 

Fifty bankers comprising the school’s first student 
body will arrive on the campus on August 11. For the 
next five days they will live in student quarters, attend 
lectures and classes, and go on supervised field trips as 
part of an intensive course in farm management, land 
classification and use, soils and fertilizers, crop produc- 
tion, animal husbandry, dairy management, and garden- 
ing and vegetable crops. 

On a typical school day the banker-students will 
breakfast at 8 o’clock, report to their first class at 9, 
and remain in class until 12:50. In the afternoon they 
will visit farms where they will witness practical dem- 
onstrations of farm operations. After dinner they will 
attend seminars at which farmer-banker relations and 
other similar topics will be discussed. 

The school is an outgrowth of the two-day Farm 
Credit School, first held in Ithaca in 1941 and repeated 
in subsequent years. 
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FARM MACHINERY LOANS 
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The author is extension professor in Farm Management 
at New York State College of Agriculture and a member of 
the Advisory Council of the Agricultural Commission of 
the American Bankers Association. 


ACH succeeding generation of farmers has had to sell 
i more farm products to pay the hired man’s wages 
than the previous one. One way in which farmers 
have met the rising cost of labor has been by the use of 
machinery. Each generation of farmers has said ‘This is 
the age of machinery” and felt that the limit had about 
been reached in the invention and use of labor-saving 
farm equipment. But the grain cradle was replaced by 
the drop reaper, the reaper by the binder, and the binder 
. by the combine; and there seems to be little indication 
but that each generation will see the invention and use of 
more and more labor-saving farm machinery. 
The shift toward more mechanization of farming 
means four things: 


(1) More money per farm invested in machinery. 

(2) Larger farm businesses needed to make efficient 
use of labor-saving machinery available. 

(3) An advantage to those farms adapted to the use of 
any new piece of labor-saving machinery and a handicap 
to those that are not. 

(4) More credit used by farmers in financing the 
purchase of machinery. 

Before the war United States farmers were buying 
about a half billion dollars worth of new machinery per 
year. In spite of a shortage of both new machinery and 
repair parts, farmers did a masterful job of stepping up 
production during the war. But many pieces of farm 
equipment are now beyond even the stage where they 
can be held together with the proverbial “baling wire 
and gunny sacks.” It would seem safe to say that the 
new machinery now badly needed on our farms repre- 
sents an investment in excess of $2 billion. 

A large number of companies that had war contracts 
have been looking for something else to make and sell. 
Many companies with no experience in manufacturing 
farm machinery are getting into this field. A large 
amount of new and untested farm equipment is now on 


the assembly lines and more is coming. Some of these 
newcomers in the farm machinery field may not last 
long against competition with the old-line manu- 
facturers. Customers of such companies may later find 
themselves holding the bag with some orphan equipment 
on which they cannot get repair parts or service. Two of 
the questions that a banker might well ask a farmer who 
wants a loan to buy a piece of new equipment are: (1) 
Has the machine been thoroughly tested and proved 
satisfactory? (2) Are repairs and service likely to be 
available for the life of the machine? 

Frequently the high cost of farm wages tempts a 
farmer to buy a labor-saving machine when he does not 
have sufficient use for it. Present wage rates make it 
almost prohibitive to hire a man to pitch hay onto a 
wagon by hand. A study made on New York farms 
shows that it takes five hours of man labor to move a 
ton of hay from the windrow to the mow by wagon and 
hand pitching, three hours with a loader, and one and a 
half hours with a pick-up baler. But the average invest- 
ment in hay-making equipment on farms where a loader 
and wagon were used was only about $300 compared with 
from $1,200 to $1,700-in the case of the baler. 


Cosr studies indicate that the saving in labor effected 
by the pick-up baler is not sufficient to warrant a farmer’ 
with only 50 acres of hay owning one. But if a farmer 
with 50 acres of hay on his own farm can do 100 acres of 
custom baling for his neighbors, the baler is a good 
investment. There are many opportunities for farmers 
on our smaller farms to cut their labor and machinery 
costs by either owning some of the expensive pieces of 
labor-saving machinery and doing outside work for 
neighbors or by not owning them and paying for custom 
work themselves. Also there are excellent opportunities 
for experienced persons to make a business of owning 
large units of the more expensive pieces of farm machin- 
ery and operating them entirely for custom work. 

The country banker who gets a good slice of that $2 
billion of farm machinery business is likely to be the one 
who does a good job in maintaining present contacts 
with farmers and in building new ones. 


Grandfather’s way of harvesting hay has required a minimum of investment in machinery, but a lot of hand labor 
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! OMES like this represent the real- 


ization of yesterday’s dreams... 


dreams that materialized as the result of 
thought, saving, and hard work . . . the 


fulfillment of years of careful planning. 


Part of the dream was protecting the 
home . . . but the owner may find that 
the fire insurance and other property 
coverages he carefully planned are in- 
adequate today . . . that soaring replace- 
ment values would prevent rebuilding 
anything like his present home at its 


original cost. 


Urging policyholders to keep pace with 
value, alert Home producers today are 
recommending new property appraisals, 
with new insurance adjustments wher- 
ever necessary, reflecting the sound judg- 
ment and experience of The Home — 
America’s leading insurance protector 
of American Homes and the Homes of 


American Industry. 


* THE HOME x 
Prswrance Company 


NEW YORK 


AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE 
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News Around and About 


Merchandising .. . Bank Operations . . . Legislation. . . Better Farming 


Revised Farm Credit Bill Passes House 


Flannagan Bill to remove farm credit from the 

I U. S. Department of Agriculture and to set up an 

independent agency under a nonpartisan board has 

been passed by the House of Representatives. Hearings 

have been held by the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

Representatives of the American Bankers Association, 
as well as spokesmen for several farm organizations, 
were among witnesses favoring the general purposes of 
the measure when hearings were held last Summer be- 
fore the House Committee on Agriculture. At that time, 
the proposal involved a consolidation of existing agencies 
at the top level only. However, the House amended the 
bill to require that all agencies, both “hard credit” and 
“soft credit,” be operated in each county under one 
representative. Many supporters of the measure view 
this change with concern. 

“It should be kept in mind,” Representative Flan- 
nagan told BANKING’s reporter, “that the enactment of 
this legislation is only the first step. It only lays the 
proper foundation upon which to build a sound agri- 
cultural lending structure —a structure that will, by 
eliminating duplications and overlappings, give the 
farmers of America an efficient and sound lending 
agency, and at the same time, by proper safeguards, 
will not interfere with our local rural banks.” 


Bank Aspects of New Wheat 
Buying Program 

An “ace card” was played in the Government’s pro- 
gram to induce farmers to sell their wheat so that it 
might be shipped abroad for the relief of famine. The 
U. S. Department of Agriculture has offered to buy 
wheat from farmers for immediate delivery, giving them 
a choice of the market price on any date they elect until 
March 31, 1947. 

Immediately following announcement of the new 
program, a letter on its bank credit aspects was sent to 
state bankers associations by A. G. Brown, director of 
the A.B.A.’s Agricultural Commission. Mr. Brown 
stated: 


“The farmer selling his wheat now at a price to be determined 
by the market on a later specified date will receive a non- 
negotiable certificate as evidence that reimbursement is due him. 
If his credit is good, panks can finance the waiting period on the 
basis of his finangjal statement. However, the certificate ap- 
parently will not be usable as collateral. 

“Official opinion seems to be that most of the wheat now 
being held back on farms in the hope of better prices is owned by 
farmers who do not need cash at present, or who are able to 
borrow otherwise than on the security of their wheat. If this is 
the case, it is believed that lending by the banks will not be 
seriously affected by this procedure. 
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For having attained the A.B.A. Agricultural Commission’s 
1,000-point rating for 10 consecutive years, the South Dakota 
Bankers Association was presented with a certificate of merit 
and $200 at ceremonies at State College in Brookings. L. to r., 
Warren Garst, Commission member, Jefferson, Iowa; Com- 
mission Director A. G. Brown making presentation to C. O. 
Gorder, president, SDBA; and A. G. Berger, chairman, Ag. 
ricultural Committee, SDBA. Cash award is being used to pro- 
mote farm youth activities of the association 


“Inquiries as to why a non-negotiable form of certificate will 
be used brought the answer that the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
has ruled that issuing a negotiable instrument for wheat delivered 
this year for settlement in 1947 would necessitate reporting 
proceeds as 1946 income. However, with a non-negotiable instru- 
ment, a farmer selecting some date in 1947 may report the pro- 
ceeds of sale with his 1947 income.” 


Bankers Asked to Help in Famine 
Emergency Campaign 

The United States cannot feed the world for the rea- 
son that it produces only 10 per cent of the world’s food 
supply, but since our food production is more than a 
third higher than before the war, we are in a better posi- 
tion than any other country to help make up the deficits 
in the shortage areas, according to A.B.A. Deputy 
Manager A. G. Brown, who is a member of President 
Truman’s National Famine Emergency Council. 

“Bankers, because of their positions of leadership in 
the communities they serve, can make a contribution 
second only to the contribution they made in helping to 
win the war by getting behind the President’s famine 
emergency campaign,” said Mr. Brown. “The President, 
upon his return from Potsdam last August said that 
‘unless we do what we can to help, we may lose what we 
have won.’ We now are face to face with the necessity 
for doing all that we can in order to help prevent mass 
starvation throughout the world.” 

The National Famine Emergency Council’s program 
of assistance calls upon the people toconserve, contribute, 
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produce and preserve. The encouragement of more, 
larger and better Victory gardens is one of the measures 
advocated by the council in order to conserve and pro- 
duce for famine relief purposes. “The facts show,” said 
Famine Emergency Committee Chairman Chester C. 
Davis, “that there is need for millions of gardens in 
1946. Gardens will help us conserve wheat by providing 
extra vegetables to make up for less bread and cereal. 
They will cushion against shortages which may develop 
here and there during the critical months.” 

The two principal factors responsible for famine con- 
ditions abroad — war and drought — have cut world 
food production per capita 12 per cent below prewar 
levels, Mr. Brown said. On the continent of Europe 
production is 20 per cent below prewar; in French North 
Africa it has been cut in half; sharply reduced in South 
America; in Japan it is three-fourths of prewar; below av- 
erage in Australia, India, China, Manchuria, Russia, etc. 

About 125 members, representing the principal eco- 
nomic, civic and social groups of the country, have been 
appointed to the President’s National Famine Emer- 
gency Council. Mr. Brown, who is director of the 
American Bankers Association’s Agricultural Commis- 
sion, represents banking. 

The Department of Agriculture has appointed state 
managers (state directors of the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration) and county managers (county 
AAA chairmen) to spearhead the famine emergency 
campaign throughout the country, in cooperation with 
the groups represented on the council. 


1946 Crop Insurance 


The Federal Crop Insurance Corporation announces 
that its 1946 crop insurance contracts follow on the 
whole the same principles, that were in use in 1945, but 
that for 1946 it has shifted very largely to the minimum 
appraisal plan because of its simplicity. 

A “partial insurance protection” plan has recently 
been adopted by the FCIC, under which plan, as it ap- 
plies to wheat, cotton and flax, the insured may apply 
for 60, 70, 80 or 90 per cent partial insurance protection. 
This, it is explained, “is essentially the same as if he 
insured these percentages of his acreage and is applicable 
to insufance for either 50 or 75 per cent of his average 
yield.” 

This plan provides a method whereby the farmer can 
take a smaller amount of insurance, without affecting 
the amount of the insured production and the deter- 
mination of whether or not a loss is payable. All it affects 
is the amount of the loss payable. The same plan is 
being used on tobacco, but is applicable only to the 
highest level of yield-quality insurance, with elections 
of 40, 50, 60, 70, or 80 per cent. 

A somewhat different plan of partial insurance pro- 
tection is applicable to corn. 


Farm Mortgage Seminar 


The Mortgage Bankers Association of America and 
the School of Agriculture of Purdue University are co- 
operating for the second year in planning a “ Mortgage 
Bankers Farm Seminar” to be held at Purdue, in La- 
fayette, Indiana, from May 20 to 24. 

Forty-five students from 13 states, representing life 
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insurance companies, commercial banks, mortage com- 
panies, and Federal land banks, were registered for the 
first seminar held in June 1945. 

In announcing the seminar, the Mortgage Bankers 
Association states that the program is designed essen- 
tially for junior executives and field men of farm mort- 
gage lending institutions; that the subject matter will 
be highly practical, with considerable discussion devoted 
to the underlying economic aspects of sound lending 
practices. 

Dr. Earl L. Butz, agricultural economist of Purdue 
University, is the director of the seminar. Lecturers will 
include A. G. Brown, deputy manager of the American 
Bankers Association and director of its Agricultural 
Commission, whose subject will be, “The Public Re- 
sponsibility of Private Lenders,” and Dr. E. C. Young, 
dean of the Graduate School of Purdue University, who 
is a member of the Advisory Council of the A.B.A.’s 
Agricultural Commission. Dr. Young will discuss on 
successive days the “ Economic Outlook for Agriculture” 
and “Technological Outlook for Agriculture.” 


St. Leuis FRB Offers Loan 
Development Program 


In a 36-page booklet entitled “A Farm Loan Devel- 
opment Program for Country Banks,” the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of St. Louis calls attention to the wisdom 
of country banks planning their operations in order to 
meet the competition for farm credit business from gov- 
ernment lending agencies, insurance companies, finance 
companies, and others. 

“In this competitive situation,” the booklet states, 
“the country bank which operates today without a def- 
inite program for soliciting and servicing the credit 
needs of local borrowers runs the risk of becoming little 
more than a clearinghouse for local checking accounts 
and an investor in low-yield government securities. On 
the other hand, country banks that have worked out 
progressive loan development programs have been able, 
despite active competition and decreased over-all de- 
mand for farm credit, to maintain reasonable farm loan 
volume and a favorable earning position. At the same 
time they are providing a high type of rural community 
service.” 

In addition to an outline of a suggested farm loan 


Six commercial banks of Columbia County, New York, were 
hosts to 300 farmers at a dinner conference in Hudson. At 
speakers’ table, /. to r.. G. Morgan Browne and Lawrence E. 
Dignan, of Federal Reserve Bank of New York; Professor Van 
B. Hart, Cornell University; T. H. M. Hathaway, vice-presi- 
dent, Hudson River Trust Company, and meeting chairman; 
Edwin W. Mitchell, conductor of “Farm Forum of the Air,” 
Station WGY of Schenectady; Nicholas Jamba, National Bank 
and Trust Company, Norwich; Lyle Fingar, fruit farmer; 
Hugh R. Davidson, vegetable grower; and Grant Landon, 
dairy farmer. Arrangements for the meeting were made by 
County Key Banker Earl S. Coon 
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development program and a follow-up calendar, the 
booklet discusses: (1) Survey of farm loan potential; 
(2) provision for adequate field service; (3) establish- 
ment of a permanent credit card file; (4) the farm loan 
file; (5) advisory council of farm customers; (6) cus- 
tomer relations; (7) special interests; (8) direct mail; 
(9) working with farm lenders and farm organizations; 
(10) personal contacts; (11) personnel training; and 
(12) annual roundup and achievement day. 


Banker-Farmer Meetings 


Widespread resumption of banker-farmer meetings, 
which proved so helpful during the war in stimulating 
an understanding of mutual problems, is being advo- 
cated by the A.B.A.’s Agricultural Commission. To this 
end, Commission Chairman C. W. Bailey has addressed 
a letter to county key bankers suggesting four principal 
topics for discussion: Returning veterans, soil conser- 
vation, farm land prices, and building financial] reserves. 

He said: “The iron is hot. There is more going on 
today in the way of up and coming programs affecting 
bank services to farmers than has been the case at any 
time in my experience. Let’s get these ideas across to 
our farmer customers.” 

Agricultural Commission Director A. G. Brown has 
received assurances from State Extension Directors of 
continued cooperation of county agents in planning and 
conducting’ the banker-farmer meetings. “Keeping 
agriculture financially sound,” Mr. Brown said, “very 
likely will continue to be the theme in most of these 
meetings.” 


Effective Farm Financing Promotion 


The Lafayette Savings Bank of Lafayette, Indiana, 
took advantage of an opportunity to publicize its farm 
financing service recently in using two media to an- 
nounce that T. P. Axton had joined the bank’s staff as 
farm representative. It placed a three-column adver- 
tisement announcing his employment in the Lafayette 
Journal and Courier and it sent a letter to a group of the 
bank’s good mortgage customers calling attention to 
his appointment and to the broadened scope of its 
financial service. 


Lafayette Savings Bank newspaper ad introduces the bank’s 
new farm representative 


Introducing -- 
Mr. Ted Axton 


A new member of our staff 


Seasonal Loans 
We are now able to of- 
fer the additional ser- 


Mr. Axton is a 1941 Purdue graduate in 
the Schoel of Agricultural Economics and 
has had several years of actual farm ex- 


At a joint meeting of the Agricultural and Government Lend. 
ing Agencies committees of Minnesota Bankers Association 
in Minneapolis. L. to r., at head table, N. V. Torgerson, member, 
A.B.A.’s Subcommittee on Agricultural Credit; A. G. Brown, 
director, A.B.A.’s Agricultural Commission; Thomas Boright, 
editor, Commercial West; George A. Beito, president MBA; 
A. W. Hoodecheck, chairman, MBA’s Agricultural Commit- 
tee; O. M. Alme, chairman, MBA’s Government Lending 
Agencies Committee; William Duncan, Jr., MBA secretary; 
O. B. Jessness, head, University of Minnesota’s Department 
of Agricultural Economics and member, A.B.A. Agricultural 
Commission’s Advisory Council 


Both the letter and advertisement mentioned the 
fact that Mr. Axton was a 1941 Purdue University 
graduate in the School of Agricultural Economics and 
that he had had several years of actual farm experience. 


Kansas Farmer Awards 

Two hundred and thirty-four certificates of award 
have been made to farm operators in Kansas for excel- 
lence in soil and water conservation practices through- 
out the calendar year 1945 by the Kansas Bankers 
Association. 

This is the first year that this award has been made, 
but the practice will be continued as long as the program 
is maintained in effect. A certificate was also awarded to 
Doniphan County, which excelled all others in county- 
wide conservation methods. 


Booklets That Inform 

The “Sunshine Future Farmer,” an eight-page news- 
paper published monthly by the New Mexico Associa- 
tion of Future Farmers of America, is now being sent 
to all of the banks in New Mexico by the Department 
of Vocational Education of the New Mexico State Col- 
lege and should prove useful in acquainting bankers 
with the activities of the FFA group. 


Cyrus Simm, the extension economist in farm man- 
agement of the Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, sends out a bulletin periodically to county ex- 
tension agents entitled “Economic Facts and Opin- 
ions,” designed to assist the county agents to keep 
abreast of trends and developments in this field. 

Data on agricultural credit originating with the 
A.B.A. and other sources are included in the bulletin 
from time to time. 


x * 


An attractively illustrated folder entitled ‘The 
Booby Trap—50,000 FARMS for VETERANS” has 
been prepared by the New York State College of Agri- 
culture at Ithaca for the purpose of warning veterans 
against buying worthless farms. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 114) 
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BUILDING tox tne Future 


This is another instalment of BANKING’S continuing 
report on bank remodeling and new construction plans. 


tricky problems, none perhaps more perplexing 

than this: Hundreds of banks which grew up on a 
choice corner of Main Street are now hemmed in on all 
sides by important business properties; consequently, 
physical expansion is impossible in any direction but up. 
If the town cannot support another office building, 
upward expansion is inevitably out. In other cases, the 
architecture of the bank may make it impractical to 
add more floors to the building. Of course, there’s no 
stock answer to this problem, but there are numerous 
banks which have met and solved it by moving. 

Let’s examine a typical case. The Ames Trust and 
Savings Bank of Ames, Iowa, was originally located on 
the busiest corner in town—a distinct advantage busi- 
nesswise. New sites on the main street were difficult to 
get, but a site one block from the main corner was finally 
obtained. At first, it seemed that even this distance from 
the main flow of business would prove a handicap, but 
events have proved that the choice was sound, logical, 
and profitable. 

The new structure is 50 feet wide by 78 feet deep. The 
main section of the building is one story, with a 16-foot 
ceiling. At the rear the building rises a second floor which 
houses a posting room, book vault and other facilities 
directly over the main vaults and safe deposit. 

The exterior of the building is “cast” stone, a light 
colored face brick; metal windows and main entrance at 
the front, and a series of glass block windows at the side. 
The lobby floor is of terrazzo tile, and fixtures are modern 
“low-type” black walnut, with marble base. 

At the right side of the lobby are the paying and re- 
ceiving tellers. The main source of natural light from the 
bank of windows is at their back—an important consid- 
eration. A directors’ or general meeting room is con- 
veniently placed on the same side of the lobby. On the 
left side of the lobby are the note windows, a private 
conference room, and the officers’ platform. Additional 
tellers’ windows, and the safe deposit department are 
located in the rear section. The safe deposit and cash 
vaults are separate units, separated by a steel partition 
and gates, but protected by a common vault door. Cou- 
pon booths and a customers’ room adjoin the vaults. 


O* recent national survey uncovered a number of 
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Bank Move Solves Space Problem 


JOHN J. McCANN 


A work space alcove is set at the opposite side of the 
vaults behind the main tellers’ section. Here a basket 
lift connects directly with the posting room on the 
balcony. The Second floor rests on the main vaults. 

The basement houses the ladies’ lounge, a storage 
vault and the heating unit. The building has a forced air 
heating plant, and is air-conditioned via the same ducts. 
Fluorescent lighting is used throughout. 
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Floor plan of the Ames Trust & Savings Bank, Ames, Iowa, 
shows a compact, efficient organization of departments 


Front and side elevation shows semi-modern influence of 
severe lines, with accent on main entrance 


The main banking room, below, with steamlined counters 
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“stop construction” order (VHP-1), which had 
been anticipated since announcement of the Vet- 
erans’ Emergency Housing Program on February 7, 
1946, was issued by the Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration to become effective March 26, 1946. This action 
was deemed necessary in order to divert supplies of 
critical building maierials-from deferable and less 
essential construction into housing for veterans. 

Although the order did not immediately affect the 
operations of Priorities Regulation 33 under which 
veterans’ housing ‘is given priorities assistance, on April 
11 the regulation was revised and broadened to include, 
besides veterans of World War II, present members of 
the armed forces and the merchant marine; Americans 
who served with allied forces during the war, widows of 
members of the armed forces who died in service; and 
widows of deceased veterans, if the widow lives with the 
veteran’s child. 

The regulation does not forbid or require authoriza- 
tion for any construction ajready begun, if any of the 
materials which are to be an integral part of the struc- 
ture had been incorporated in it on the site before 
March 26, and if the work was being carried on at that 
date. 

Except where specific authorization is given, VHP-1 
forbids the beginning of construction, or repairs or 
changes in existing structures, with certain minor ex- 
ceptions. 

On April 11, CPA and the National Housing Agency 
ordered a sweeping liberalization of the priority controls 


Lowell W. Marten and Bertil H. Carlson, veterans recently 
returned to the Farmers and Mechanics Savings Bank of Min- 
neapolis, inspect large scale model of Penn Model Village on 
exhibit at the Builders’ Show at the Minneapolis Auditorium. 
(Story on page 79) 
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Veterans Housing Priorities 


An Outline of the “Stop Construction” Order 


system over building materials, to make possible con- 
struction of housing considered necessary to the produc- 
tion of “essential foods or scarce products.” The action 
will allow farmers to build houses for either their own or 
their workers’ occupancy and producers of “scarce 
products” to provide housing for labor necessary to in- 
crease the output of goods which the Government be- 
lieves will justify the use of scarce construction mate- 
rials. Builders of non-veteran housing under construc- 
tion before issuance of the building-control order may 
now apply for priorities to complete their construction. 

No list of “scarce products” will be compiled, but 
regional offices of CPA will receive a general statement of 
criteria on which to base their decisions. 


Tae order (VHP-1) does not apply to construction, 
repair, alteration, or installation jobs on which the cost 


does not exceed the amounts listed below for particular 


classes of structures: 


(1) House (including a farm house) or other struc- 
ture (such as a garage) on residential property, de- 
signed for occupancy by five families or less — $400 a 
job. Repainting, repapering and sanding floors, where 
no change in the structure is made, are not covered by 
the order. 

A “job” is defined as a related series of operations 
which are performed at or about the same time or as 
part of a single plan or program. No job which would 
ordinarily be done as a single piece of work may be 
subdivided for the purpose of coming within this 
exemption. The “cost” of a job means the cost of the 
entire construction job as estimated at the time of 
beginning construction. 

(2) Hotel, resort, apartment house or other resi- 
dential building designed for occupancy by more than 
five families — $1,000 a job. 

(3) Commercial or service establishment — $1,000 
a job (bank buildings are included in this class). 

(4) Farm (excluding farm house) — $1,000 a job. 

(5) Church, hospital, school, public building, 
charitable institution — $1,000 a job. 

(6) Factory, plant or other industrial structure — 
$15,000 a job. 

Application must be made for authorization to begin 
jobs the cost of which exceeds the above amounts. For 
housing jobs, applications should be made on Form CPA- 
4386 and filed with the local FHA office except farm 
housing applications which should be filed with the local 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 99) 
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TWICE THE MILK 
FROM A DAY'S HAYING 
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‘hat’s What Your Money Does 


The man who makes his hay with horse-drawn 
mower and side-rake, hayloader and wagon, 
using slings to hoist it into the barn, uses 3.4 
man-hours per ton. His neighbor who uses 
tractor-powered mower and side-delivery rake, 
followed by a Case Slicer-Baler and hauling by 
truck, gets his hay into the bale and into the 
barn with only 2.5 man-hours per ton. 


The gain of 26 percent in tonnage per man- 
hour is only the beginning. There is less loss 
of carotene through sun-bleaching, of mineral 
and carbohydrate losses through exposure to 
dew and rain. The usual loss of precious protein 
through shattering of leaves is minimized. 
Sliced Hay put up by the Case System thus re- 
tains far more nutriment than old-fashioned 
hay. Often it proves twice as effective for put- 


aN PROMOTING ADVANCED 


ting milk in the pail or flesh on growing animals. 
At only 60 percent superiority, it still doubles 
the food-making capacity of hay-making labor. 
The Slicer-Baler is a substantial investment, 
comparable to a tractor or combine. Financing 
its sale to the farmers of a community offers 
use for a substantial volume of idle deposits. 
Even for farmers who can pay cash, you can 
render a worthy service by appraising its pur- 
chase in terms of annual costs and gains. 
Like other Case machines, the Slicer-Baler 
is built with an earnest eye to ENDURANCE 
and its resulting extra years of usefulness with 
low upkeep. Case dealers and their company 
believe that the financing of farm machinery 
sales and inventories is business that belongs to 


local banks. J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 


FARM PRACTICES 
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Than Talk About GI Housing 


ELMER B. MILLIMAN 


The eight banks of Rochester, New York, decided to do 
something about the city’s veterans’ housing problem. So 
they organized a corporation, Rochester Civic Homes, Inc., 
which plans to construct a series of 38 four-family apart- 
ment buildings, or 152 units, which will be rented to veterans 
and their families. In this article, MR. MILLIMAN, chair- 
man of the banks’ committee, tells about this unusual, 
practical service for house-hunting GI’s. 


five commercial and three savings banks of 
Rochester decided it was about time that something 


was done about the local housing situation besides 
talking. 

Rochester, like most communities in the country, is 
faced with a definite shortage of housing facilities, par- 
ticularly for returned GI’s. A number of committees 
have been formed in the past year to consider the prob- 
lem, but none has been able to offer any concrete sug- 
gestions. The result of their activities has been to stir up 
local demand for a Federal housing project. Recently 
a veterans’ committee was formed under the sponsor- 
ship of the younger GI’s; its definite purpose is to 
promote Federal housing. 

It seemed to the local banks that the veterans’ hous- 
ing requirements should be met by the community itself 
and that, inasmuch as no one seemed willing to take the 
initiative, it might be well for the banks, from a good- 
will point of view and also from a community point of 
interest, to enter the picture themselves. Public housing, 
of course, represents a further encroachment by the 
Federal Government into the field of private capital and 
this, naturally, is something which over a long run might 
be detrimental to the banking interests. Furthermore, 
it seemed to us that if there is any subsidization of hous- 
ing it should be done at the community level by those 
who are close to the situation and know what its real 
problems are and who can control the entire situation, 
rather than by a federally sponsored organization. 


Anortner factor which seems of considerable impor- 
tance is that at present there is practically no rental 
housing available; hence veterans who wish to have their 
own living quarters are forced to buy homes. This, of 
course, they are able to do under the GI Bill of Rights. 
However, in many instances the bill encourages veterans 
who have no finangial responsibility to buy homes and, 
should a period of unemployment or some unforeseen 
emergency develop, the banks would be put in a position 
of having to foreclose mortgages. This would unquestion- 
ably lead to considerable agitation by the veterans 
against the “hard-hearted” bankers and create quite a 
little ill will in the community. 
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Furthermore, the new houses which the veterans buy 
now are of rather poor construction and possibly may 
develop structural defects within the next few years due 
to the use of inferior materials. This, likewise, might lead 
to considerable criticism from the property owners. 

With these considerations in mind, the local banks 
got the idea of forming a corporation to be known as the 
Rochester Civic Homes, Inc., whose stock would be 
owned pro rata by the local financial institutions. They 
would subscribe a nominal amount to its capital stock. 
It was then proposed that the city sell a fully improved 
plot of real estate to the new corporation at a nominal 
figure. With this as its equity the corporation would, 
under the proposed plan, seek a loan under the National 
Housing Act to cover all the cost of construction. This 
mortgage the local banks would share equally at some- 
what lower than the normal rate of interest. It was 
anticipated, furthermore, that some arrangement could 
be made with the city, in view of the nature of the proj- 
ect, to procure a concession on the assessments so that 
the rentals could be brought down to a figure within the’ 
reach of the newly married veteran without any accu- 
mulated amount of responsibility. 

In order to remove the criticism that the banks were 
making some sort of hidden profit on the transaction and 
also to induce the city to make its contribution to the 
project, it was proposed that all net earnings of the 


A Rochester newspaper published this map of the project 
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An architect’s drawing of one of the veterans’ housing units 


corporation, above the amount necessary to cover oper- 
ating costs, amortization of the principal of the mort- 
gage, and adequate replacement reserves, be used in 
further reduction of the principal of the indebtedness 
and, when the mortgage was paid off in full, that the 
property be sold and the proceeds turned over to the 
city to be used in the reduction of its indebtedness at 
that time, or, if it was out of debt, for necessary per- 
manent capital improvements. 


Unoer this program, the banks’ contribution to the 
project involves only a comparatively nominal invest- 
ment. We estimate that this will be somewhat less than 
$5,000 each. In addition, they will receive somewhat less 
than the ordinary amount of interest on the mortgage, 
though it must be borne in mind that the indebtedness 
will be fully guaranteed by the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration. They will also supervise the activities of the 
paid management of the project without compensation. 

This tentative program was discussed at length with 
the city authorities who, naturally, received it enthu- 
siastically. The clearinghouse appointed a committee 
to work out the details. It consists of myself as chair- 
man; Raymond N. Ball, president of the Lincoln- 
Rochester Trust Company; E. A. Stebbins, president 
of the Rochester Savings Bank; and John W. Jardine, 
president of the Genesee Valley Trust Company. 

This committee employed C. Storrs Barrows, a well- 
known local architect, to draw the plans which have been 
completed and are fully approved by the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration. The city has passed the necessary 
ordinances to insure its cooperation and as this is written 
we are about ready to receive bids for construction. 

We are proposing to erect a so-called “garden-type” 
development with a series of four-family apartment 
units, pleasingly spaced, over a 10-acre tract. Each 
apartment will have its own entrance and will contain 
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its own heating unit. It will consist of a large living room, 
two bedrooms, kitchen, and bath. The kitchen will be 
modern in all respects and will contain a sink with a 
garbage disposal unit, a six cubic foot refrigerator, and 
large gas range. Laundry facilities will be supplied in 
three central laundry sections conveniently located to all 
apartments. These centers will have laundry trays in 
addition to automatic washing machines on a meter 
basis. There will be garage facilities for about half the 
apartments and space provided for additional garages 
as the demand develops. Our tentative figures indicate 
that we will be in a position to rent these apartments at 
$40 a month exclusive of heat which, we are told, will not 
exceed a cost of $65 a year. The charge for a garage will 
be $5 a month. 


Ir is our hope that the project will be ready for occu- 
pancy in the early Fall. A few months before that time 
a rental application committee will be formed, consisting 
of non-bankers, who will have sole authority to pass 
upon prospective tenants. 

The board of directors will probably lay down some 
general rules stating the maximum amount of income that 
a prospective tenant can earn, and other restrictions; 
but within these limits the committee will have complete 
authority in the matter of rents. The reason for this 
setup, of course, is to remove any pressure that might 
be exerted upon the banks to provide apartments for 
their customers. 

The project has been very well received locally and 
has been endorsed by the Rochester Builders Exchange 
as well as the Rochester Home Builders Association. 

We are aware that this is a rather unusual project for 
banks to undertake and realize that we will have many 
unforeseen problems. However, we are increasingly con- 
vinced that it is a step in the right direction and that it 
will benefit both the banks and the community. 
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Wells Building, Milwaukee, Wisc. 


A View of lobby showing elevator entrances and dis- 
patching panel which indicates position and direction 
of travel of cars and location of waiting passengers. 


V Penthouse machine room after Otis modernization, 
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Increased occupaney.. 
Fewer elevators... 
Better service 


The experience of the Wells Building typifies the in- 
creased operating efficiency and the reduced operating 
costs made possible by Otis elevator modernization. | 
Formerly, this building, with an occupancy rate of 85%, 
was served by 6 hydraulic-plunger elevators. These were 
replaced with 4 modern, high speed gearless Otis elevators 
with Peak Period Control. Although the building is now 
100% occupied, tenants are receiving better service even 
in peak periods. With 4 elevators doing the work of 6, the 
building has made substantial savings in operating costs. 
A survey, plan and estimate covering your specific mod- 
ernization needs incurs neither cost nor obligation. For the 


finest in vertical transportation tomorrow, call the nearest 


_ Otis Office today. 
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Home Loans to Veterans 


Miss KANE is research assistant in 
the Real Estate Finance Department, 
American Bankers Association. 


HE procedure of guaranteeing home 

loans made to veterans under Title 

III of the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act was greatly simplified by the 
amendments made to the act last De- 
cember. The new regulations pursuant 
to the amendments became effective 
March 1 of this year. The revised 
forms are much shorter, and the loans 
can now be processed with a minimum 
of delay. When a loan is made in com- 
pliance with the law and regulations, 
the guaranty is automatic. 

This streamlining has considerably in- 
creased the responsibility of lenders. As 
stated in the amended act, one condi- 
tion on which a loan will be automati- 
cally guaranteed is “that the contem- 
plated terms of payment required in 
any mortgage to be given in part pay- 
ment of the purchase price or the con- 
struction cost bear a proper relation 
to the veteran’s present and anticipated 
income and expenses.”’ The lender is 
required to certify that the loan has 
been made in full accordance with the 
terms and provisions of the act, but 
neither the act nor the regulations pre- 
scribe a standard’ for a satisfactory 
relationship between the cost of the 
property and the veteran’s income and 
expenses. Judgment and experience 
must govern, and the limited income of 
many veterans means that the margin 
of safety may frequently be narrow. 

The Federal Housing Administration 
in its report for 1943 published a table 
showing average property valuation 
and prospective housing expense of 
mortgagors for Section 203 mortgages 
on which firm commitments of insur- 
ance had been issued during the year. 
The figures covered existing single- 
family homes only. Insurance of mort- 
gages on new homes under Section 203 
had practically ceased because of the 
war. Figures based on the FHA table 
are given here in the belief that they 
may have some value as a guide to 
reasonable relationships. 

“Prospective housing expense” in- 
cludes estimated payment to principal, 
interest, FHA insurance premium, haz- 
ard insurance, taxes and special assess- 
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MARGARET KANE 


Average borrower's 


Income group annual income 


ments, ground rent and miscellaneous 
items, if any; also estimated cost of 
maintenance, and operating expenses 
for such items as water, gas, electricity, 
and fuel for heating. 

The regulations of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration provide that when a 
lender has failed to exercise proper 
credit judgment the Administrator may 
temporarily suspend the right of the 
lender to guaranty. It is highly impor- 
tant, therefore, that the bank base 
its judgment on adequate information 
about the veteran and the resources 
out of which he intends to repay the 
loan. It is also necessary that adequate 
records be kept of the basis on which 
credit was extended, so that if the Vet- 
erans Administration subsequently in- 
vestigates the loan the bank will be 
protected against suspension of its 
right to guaranty. 

The Veterans Administration no 
longer requires that a credit report on 


“What practical joker had that 1936 homes- 
for-rent section reprinted?” 


Ratio of property Ratio of prospective 
valuation to annual housing expense to 
income income 
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the applicant be submitted, but pre- 
sumably banks will continue to obtain 
such reports. 

No special application form is pro- 
vided by the Veterans Administration 
for guaranteed home loans. Obviously, 
however, in considering an application 
the bank should have some systematic 
means of assembling and preserving the 
necessary data. Many banks in their 
general mortgage lending operations 
use application forms that provide for 
all the information needed. The forms 
used by other banks would have to be 
revised or supplemented in order to be 
sufficiently comprehensive. For banks 
that need a supplementary record, the 
A.B.A. has prepared a “ Veterans’ 
Home Loan Credit Statement” on 
which pertinent data can be summa- 
rized. These data include the veteran’s 
employment record, his present and 
anticipated income and other assets and 
liabilities, a description of the property, 
notes on the proposed terms of financ- 
ing, and a statement of the estimated 
annual expenses to the veteran of home 
ownership. 

The veterans’ emergency housing 
program, under which it is proposed 
that 2,700,000 new homes will be 
started by the end of 1947, brings addi- 
tional impetus and urgency to bank 
lending to veterans for the purpose of 
financing homes. At the same time, the 
provisions of the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act place a responsibility on 
all lenders to see that veterans are not 
encouraged to enter into unsound trans- 
actions. This is not an easy responsi- 
bility to discharge, in the face of the 
alarming increases in real estate prices. 
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In bookkeeping, it’s duplication 


THE “DOUBLE-TAKE” |. . that’s what keeps output low and 
costs high in bank bookkeeping departments that use a dual-run 
procedure. Clerks not only have to post two sets of records; but 
in many banks they have to do this several times a day. 


SUCH DUPLICATION ENDS when the Recordak Single Posting 
System goes in. Then, bookkeepers have only a single record to 
take care of . . . a statement which serves as the bank’s ledger 
during the current month. And they post only once a day. This 
is truly single posting! 


BECAUSE the Recordak Single Posting 
System eliminates so much duplication, 
it reduces bookkeeping costs in three im- 
portant ways. It enables each bookkeeper 
to handle more accounts. It reduces the 
number of machines needed. It cuts sta- 
tionery bills to a new low. 


There are many more things about this 
widely heralded Recordak bookkeeping 
system that you’ll be interested in: the protection it 
gives ... the space it saves... the nation-wide staff 
of bank-trained men it places at your command. For 
a new, free book that gives the complete story on 
Recordak Microfilming in banks, mail the coupon. 
Recordak Corporation, Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Company, 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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that runs up costs 


How this can be eliminated with 
the Recordak Single Posting System 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOK 


-AND ITS USES IN BANKING SYSTEMS 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me the new, free book about Recordak Micro- 
filming systems, “IN BANK AFTER BANK AFTER BANK.” 


Name. 
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BUILDING fox the Fur 


A Bank-Sponsored Conference 


IX HUNDRED builders, real estate men and others 
interested in building problems in the Greater 
Cleveland area were recently guests of the Cleve- 

land Society for Savings at a special meeting held in a 
local hotel. 

Under the bank’s sponsorship, Dr. Roy Wenzlick, real 
estate analyst, appeared as the principal speaker. In- 
terest in his forecasts for the 1946 real estate market was 
keen and the Society received requests for several hun- 
dred copies of his talk. 


Today’s Insurance 


The National Board of Fire Underwriters, warning of 
an under-insurance problem in this day of rising realty 
values, says: 

“Most property owners, since they have not built 
or moved in recent years, have overlooked the vital 
necessity of increasing their insurance to protect the 
increased value of their property. Yesterday’s insurance 
cannot protect today’s property values.” 


Housing Study 


A housing study published by The Index, quarterly 
periodical of The New York Trust Company, asserts 
that in order to supply even the minimum number of 
dwelling units needed, residential building construction 
activity during the next 10 years must be greater on 
the average than in the peak year 1925 when about 937,- 
000 units were completed. 

“Estimates of the country’s needs over the next 
days,” the analysis says, “range from 10 to 12.6 million 
dwelling units, and even if this program is accomplished 


President Truman signs legislation appropriating $250 million 
to move temporary housing units in congested areas. At the 
left is Senator Mead, New York. On the other side of the 
President are Wilson W. Wyatt, Housing Administrator, and 
Philip Klutznick, Federal Public Housing Administrator 


HARRIS & EWING 


At the Cleveland building meeting, left to right, Dr. Roy Wenz- 

lick, real estate analyst; Henry S. Sherman, president, Society 

for Savings; Irving W. Distel, vice-president; George Forbes, 
president, Cleveland Real Estate Board 


it is claimed that a considerable portion of the nation’s 
housing facilities at the end of the period will be obso- 
lete or substandard.” 

Inasmuch as dwelling units in the United States 
totaled about 37 million in 1940, the study notes that 
on the basis of these estimates more than one-fourth 
and possibly one-third as many homes as there were in 
the country at the outbreak of World War II will have 
to be built in the next 10 years. 


Savings Club 


The Brotherhood State Bank of Kansas City, Kansas, 
finds that its Home Ownership Savings Club and house- 
of-the-month program are attracting so much interest 
that a returned serviceman is being trained to devote his 
time to the promotional work and to handling loans. 

“ At the time of starting this program,” reports Exec- 
utive Vice-president E. W. Weeks, “ we had no idea how 
much interest would be shown and were agreeably sur- 
prised when our first Sunday advertisement produced 
252 returned coupons. Following ads have built our 
active mailing list to slightly over 2,000. This total in- 
cludes approximately 100 realtors, lumber companies, 
hardware and paint stores, contractors and others di- 
rectly interested in this promotion work. We have re- 
ceived a number of inquiries from people outside our 
immediate trade area. 

“We took our house models and blueprints to the 
local real estate dealers’ luncheon and explained the en- 
tire program to them. They were exceptionally well 
pleased and congratulated us on offering a real service 
to the people of this community. 

“The secret of this splendid interest seems to be the 
fact that we are offering the public a service free of 
charge.” 
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FHA Insurance of Class 3 Loans Revived 


N LINE with the efforts of the Housing Expediter to 
| encourage home building in low price ranges for 
veterans, the Federal Housing Administration has 
announced that it is again prepared to insure mort- 
gages on new small homes under Title I of the National 
Housing Act. 

The insurance of loans for the building of new struc- 
tures under Title I was first authorized specifically in 
the National Housing Act amendments of 1938, al- 
though a few new structures had been financed with in- 
sured loans under the original Title I provisions. By 
1942, when FHA insurance of mortgages on new homes, 
except for war housing built under the provisions of 
Title VI, came to a standstill, about 40,000 loans in the 
amount of $100 million on new homes had been insured 
under Title I. These loans are known as Class 3 loans. 
They are limited by law to a maximum of $3,000. 


‘Tue FHA issued new regulations March 28, 1946 gov- 
erning the insurance of Class 3 loans, which differ in 
several respects from the old regulations. The maximum 
maturity of the loans, formerly 15 years, has been in- 
creased to 20 years. The regulations no longer provide 
for “discount” loans, and the rate is limited to 4% 
per cent per annum on outstanding balances plus an 


FHA insurance charge of 1% of 1 per cent per annum on 
the original amount of the loan. The annual service 
charge that lenders were permitted to make under 
the old regulations is not allowed under the new regu- 
lations. There are also some differences in the computa- 
tion of the payment that will be made to the iending 
institution on its claim for insurance. Two-thirds of 


“Before starting my talk 

on the housing situation I 

~would like to thank the 

Paradise Hardware Store 

‘which so kindly sold us 
this stepladder” 


the amount of foreclosure costs will be paid when the 
amount exceeds the former maximum of $75. 

The insurance of Class 3 loans is intended to supple- 
ment FHA operations under Title II, rather than to 
compete with them. It provides a means by which 
borrowers who for various reasons might find it difficult 
to obtain Title IT financing will still be aided in financing 
their homes on safe and reasonable terms with FHA 
insurance. 

That Class 3 loans are better adapted than Title 
II loans to certain types of transactions is apparent 
from a consideration of some of the differences in the 
requirements. 


Is the first place, the category of eligible Class 3 
lenders is much broader than under Title II, since it 
includes any financial institution that holds a contract 
of insurance under Title I. As with all Title I insurance, 
the lender is insured against loss up to 10 per cent of the 
total amount of all loans made, rather than against loss 
on the individual loan. The reserves for Class 3 loans 
are combined with those for Class 1 and Class 2 loans. 
The insurance covers loss on progress payments during 
construction, and the borrower may be allowed as much 
as six months from the date of the mortgage to the date 
of his first payment, which gives him ample time to 
complete the construction and become settled in the 
house before starting the monthly payments. 

The determination of the borrower’s ability to carry 
a Class 3 loan is left to the lending institution. The lender 
is required to have assurance that the borrower is a 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 93) 
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BANKING NEWS 
A. B. A. Council Speaks on Federal Debt Policy 


Association Executives Draft Four Conclusions 
As to Government Financing and Banks of U. S. 


The A.B.A. Executive Council at its meeting at French Lick, 
Ind., instructed the officers of the Association to communicate to 
the members the following four conclusions as to Treasury 


financing and the banks. 


These four points, said President Frank C. Rathje in a subse- 


quent letter to the membership, constitute the principal mone- 


tary policies which appeared to 
the Council most essential at 
this time in avoiding further in- 
flation from the present huge 
accumulation of buying power 
in the form of bank credit, cur- 
rency, and cashable U. S. 
securities. 


The Four Points 


First, the continued vigorous 
sale of Treasury Savings Bonds 
by the banks.is of the greatest 
importance in combating in- 
flation. This program should 
include plans to persuade bond- 
holders to keep their bonds. 

Second, the Council ap- 
proves the Treasury policy of 
using its War Loan balances in 
the banks to.repay government 
debt. That action has the anti- 
inflationary effect of reducing 
bank deposits which are poten- 
tial buying power. This is a 
sound step, although it does 
have the effect of reducing the 
earning assets of the banks, and 
so reducing to some extent 
their earnings. It will also call 
for a reappraisal by each bank 
of its government portfolio to 
see that it has liquidity to 
meet Treasury calls on War 
Loan account and other possi- 
ble demands. 

Third, refunding bonds of 
long term should be offered 
from time to time to non-bank 
investors. Accumulating insti- 
tutional and private funds pro- 
vide an opportunity for the 
Treasury to carry further the 
refunding of debt held by the 
banks into the hands of non- 
bank investors. To do this it is 
necessary that the Treasury, in 
addition to the savings bond 
issues, should make offerings of 
bonds that have a maturity 
and rate to appeal to such 
investors. 

Fourth, steps should be 
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taken to reduce speculation 
in government securities. The 
banks can do something to im- 
prove thiscondition by reviewing 
carefully their own loans on gov- 
ernment securities, particu- 
larly the loans that were made 
on securities issued in the Vic- 
tory Loan Drive. The banks 
certified to the Treasury in 
connection with every sub- 
scription that loans against 
these securities were of a type 
that could be liquidated within 
six months. Those six months 
will elapse by June 8. Banks 
have an obligation to review 
these and other loans on gov- 
ernment securities carefully to 
see that they are not encour- 
aging speculation in such se- 
curities. 

In this connection the Coun- 
cil also suggests that the Re- 
serve System reconsider the 
preferential discount rate on 
short-term government secu- 
rities at the Reserve Banks 
which is now one half of 
one per cent. This rate had 
a special dnd useful purpose 
during the war in encourag- 
ing banks to carry their share 
of government securities. To- 
day when a gradual reduction 
in bank holdings of govern- 
ments is desired this invitation 
to credit expansion is unwise 
and is inflationary in tendency. 


Balanced Budget 

The Council commends these 
points to the attention of the 
banks of the country. They 
concern only the monetary 
phase of the inflation problem; 
a balanced national budget 
continues to be the greatest 
single necessity to resist in- 
flation. 


British Loan Endorsed 


Mid-Western Savings 


by A.B.A. Officials | and Mortgage Meeting 


Council Gets Reports 
of Commissions, 
Committees 


The proposed Britain loan 
agreement was endorsed by the 
Executive Council of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association as 
“in the interests of the United 
States.” 

Action by the Council was 
taken after weeks of study by 
the A.B.A. Advisory Commit- 
tee on Special Activities headed 
by W. L. Hemingway, presi- 
dent of the Mercantile-Com- 
merce Bank and Trust Co., St. 
Louis. 


Working Capital 

The report adopted by the 
Council expressed the opinion 
that the loan would provide at 
a critical point working capital 
essential to the world’s eco- 
nomic well-being, that it would 
assist in the removal of trade 
barriers, promote world trade 
recovery, and contribute ma- 
terially to peace. 


Important Meeting 

The Council studied a wide 
variety of subjects, including 
services to veterans, small 
business, and Treasury war 
borrowing. The program was 
unusually full because the 
Council’s normal schedule of 
sessions had been interrupted 
by the war. Reports from Asso- 
ciation groups were received. 

The session concluded just 
as BANKING was going to press. 
Further reports on its activi- 
ties will appear in next month’s 
issue of the magazine. 

Present at the meeting were 
members of the Council from 
all parts of the country as well 
as many members of A.B.A. 
committees and commissions. 
The State Secretaries Section 
had one of the best meetings in 
its history with 38 states rep- 
resented. 


Planned for Des Moines 


A.B.A. to Hold 7-State 
Conference May 27-28 


More than 3,000 banks in 
seven states have been invited 
to attend the Mid-Western Re. 
gional Savings and Mortgage 
Conference in Des Moines spon- 
sored by the A.B.A. Savings 
Division with the cooperation 
of the Department of Research 
in Mortgage and Real Estate 
Finance. The conference will 
be held May 27 and 28, 

Bankers in Iowa, Missouri, 
Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, Kansas, and Nebraska 
have received invitations from 
Myron F. Converse, president 
of the Savings Division, and 
president of the Worcester 
(Mass.) Five Cents Savings 
Bank. 


Palyi, Fisher to speak 

In a letter to the bankers, 
Mr. Converse said: ‘Included 
among the speakers will be 
Dr. Melchior Palyi, nationally 
recognized economist, formerly 
of the University of Chicago, 
and Dr. Ernest M. Fisher, 
professor of Urban Land Eco- 
nomics, Columbia University, 
New York. It is our present 
intention to keynote ‘merchan- 
dising methods’ on both, days. 
However, changes occur s0 
fast, our officers have decided 
to defer final decision: on the 
balance of the program so that 
when we meet we shall have 
the most authoritative speak- 
ers available to discuss subjects 
which are most timely.” 


The Program 


The first day of the confer- 
ence will be devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the savings business, 
and the second day will deal 
exclusively with mortgage lend- 
ing problems. 

It will be a ‘“‘shirtsleeve”’ 
working meeting, designed to 
acquaint bankers with current 
developments. 
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The IBM Proof Machine 


Extra Motions Daily. —— 
, is proved separately. 
Checks are machine- 
: The control tape main- 
sorted into as many as 


: : tains a complete record 
24 different classifica- P 
° of all items in the se- 
tions. 


quence they are re- 
ceived from depositors. 


@ Ten Adding Keys 

Speed Operation. Checks 

are listed simultane- 

ously on any one of the — _ 

24 individual adding @ Saves Check-Endorsing Time. Automatically, the IBM 
machines, operated by Proof Machine endorses outgoing checks, or prints 
a ten-key touch system _ identifications on incoming checks. One more IBM 
keyboard. time-saving feature. 


Phone, write or visit a nearby IBM office today for complete information. 
Hectric Punched Card Accounting Machines—Electromatic Typewriters—Service Bureau—Time Recording, Indicating and Signaling Systems 


IBM INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building - 590 Madison Avenue - New York 22, N.Y. 
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State Banks Strengthen Capital Structures; 
Net profits, Operations Earnings Up in '45 


An over-all strengthening of 
the position of state banks 
during 1945 is revealed by the 
fact that total capital funds of 
the 8,930 state chartered com- 
mercial banks in the United 
States increased $525,605,000 
during the year, bringing the 
total capital structure to an 
aggregate amount of $5,934,- 
995,000 on Dec. 1945, accord- 
ing to H. N. Thomson, presi- 
dent of the A.B.A. State Bank 
Division. 

Mr. Thomson, vice-president 
of the Farmers and Merchants 
Bank, Presho, S. D., reported 
that net profits after taxes for 
all state commercial banks 
were $430,521,000 for 1945, an 
increase of $80,294,000 over 
the year 1944, Cash dividends 
declared on common and pre- 
ferred stock totaled $124,956,- 
000, against $114,433,000 for 
1944, or an increase of $10,- 
523,000. The dividend figure 
for 1945 represents an annual 
rate of 2.1 per cent on capital 
funds. 


Earnings Plowed Back 

“Inasmuch as dividends 
were increased only slightly 
($10,523,000 or 9.2 per cent), 
as compared with the increase 
in profits after taxes ($80,294,- 
000 or 22.9 per cent),” Mr. 
Thomson said, ‘‘it shows that 
banks are plowing a substantial 
part of their earnings back into 
the capital account rather than 
paying them out to stockhold- 
ers, thus building up an ad- 
ditional safety factor for the 
protection of depositors and 
adding to reserves for the day 
when earnings are less favor- 
able than at present.” 

Gross earnings from current 
operations for the year were 
$1,174,867,000, an increase of 
$151,477,000 over 1944. The 
principal sources of earnings 
were: interest and dividends 
on securities, $578,114,000; in- 
terest and discount on loans, 
$336,276,000; service charges, 
$98,212,000; other current 
earnings, $162,265,000. 

The principal operating ex- 
penses were: Salaries, $344,786,- 
000; interest on time and’sav- 
ings deposits, $113,701,000; 
taxes other than income taxes, 
$52,939,000; other current 
operating expenses, $228,694,- 
000; a total of $740,120,000, 
and an increase of $89,197,000 
over 1944. This amount de- 
ducted from gross operating 
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Bank Merger Study 

The State Bank Divi- 
sion, in cooperation with 
the Legal Department of 
the A.B.A., is making a 
study of the need for state 
legislation and for amend- 
ments to the Federal bank- 
ing laws to remove seem- 
ingly inequitable discrim- 
ination in favor of the 
national banking system 
in cases of state and na- 
tional bank mergers. 


earnings of $1,174,867,000 left 
net earnings from current op- 
erations and before income 
taxes of $434,747,000, an in- 
crease of $62,280,000. 

Added to the net earnings 
from current operations were 
profits on securities and re- 
coveries on loans and invest- 
ments of $247,774,000, and 
deducted therefrom were losses 
and charge-offs on loans and 
securities of $133,220,000, leav- 
ing profits before income taxes 
of $549,301,000. 


Taxes Nearly Doubled 


Federal and state taxes on 
income for the year were $118,- 
780,000, an increase of $58,- 
692,000, or almost double those 
of the previous year. Net prof- 
its after taxes and before divi- 
dends were $430,521,000, an 
increase of $80,294,000. This 
amounted to a rate of 7.3 per 
cent on capital funds. 


InstalmentLoan Manual 
Covers Small Business 


The Consumer Credit Com- 
mittee, in cooperation with the 
Postwar Small Business Credit 
Commission of the A.B.A., is 
preparing a manual, ‘“‘Instal- 
ment Loans to Small Busi- 
ness,” which should be avail- 
able about mid-year. 

The manual will cover the 
general needs of small business 
for credit, the credit factors 
involved, the personal charac- 
teristics of borrowers, elements 
of competition, security, in- 
vestment, etc. 

A 400-page consumer credit 
collection directory being com- 
piled by the Committee is 
nearing completion. It contains 
the names of all commercial 
banks making consumer loans. 


A.B.A. Offers New Gi 
Home Loan Credit Form 


To aid banks in analyzing 
veterans’ home loan transac- 
tions made under the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act and 
to provide the banks with 
proper credit information 
which will enable them to make 
the required certification to the 
Veterans Administration, the 
A.B.A. Department of Research 
in Mortgage and Real Estate 
Finance prepared veterans’ 
home loan credit statement 
blanks to supplement the home 
mortgage application forms of 
the individual bank. 

Samples of the new form 
have been mailed to all A.B.A. 
members, with a covering state- 
ment. 

The department says that 
home mortgage application 
forms that do not provide suffi- 
cient borrower and credit in- 
formation to enable compliance 
with the requirements of the 
act should be revised or supple- 
mented with forms providing 
the necessary additional data. 


A.1.B. Conference Heads 
Named for Convention 


Four bankers prominent in 
banking education have been 
selected as leaders of depart- 
mental conferences which will 
be a feature of the 44th annual 
convention of the American 
Institute of Banking, which 
meets at Cincinnati, June 10- 
13, according to William C. 
Way, chairman of the Depart- 
mental Conference Committee, 
and trust officer of the Central 
National Bank of Cleveland. 


Operations and Credits 

Conferences on bank opera- 
tions and credits will be held 
June 11, led respectively by 
C. Edgar Johnson, vice-pres- 
ident, First National Bank of 
Chicago, and George T. New- 
ell, vice-president, Manufac- 
turers Trust Company, New 
York. 

Conferences on bank man- 
agement and trust business 
are scheduled for June 12, led 
by J. Leroy Dart, president, 
The Florida National Bank, 
Jacksonville, and Felix Mon- 
tano, trust officer, Hartford- 
Connecticut Trust Company. 

Mr. Newell and Mr. Dart 
are past presidents of the In- 
stitute. Mr. Johnson and Mr. 
Montano have been members 
of the executive council. 


21 Banks Join A.B.A, 


Twenty-one banks from nine 
states and Canada and Guam 
became new members of the 
American Bankers Association 
during March. They are: 

Alabama, The Citizens Bank, 
Enterprise. 

Arkansas, Bank of Yellville. 

Illinois, State Bank of Ay- 
burn; First National Bank of 
Cicero; Kempton State Bank; 
Farmers State Bank, Lostant; 
First State Bank of Monti. 
cello; Richview State Bank; 
City National Bank of Rock- 
ford; San Jose Tri-County 
Bank. 

Iowa, Lee County Savings 
Bank, Fort Madison. 

Louisiana, Livingston State 
Bank, Albany Branch. 

Missouri, First National 
Bank, Clinton; First National 
Bank of Jasper; Bank of 
Overland. 

Nebraska, Boelus State Bank. 

New York, Bartow Leeds 
Co., New York. 

Ohio, The Farmers State 
Bank, Fayette; First National 
Bank, Jewett. 

Canada, The Royal Trust 
Company, Montreal. 

Guam, The Bank of Guam, 
Agana. 


Trust Division Holding 
Two More Conferences 


Two annual regional trust 
conferences of the American 
Bankers Association, which 
were discontinued during the 
war period, will be resumed this 
year, James W. Allison, pres- 
ident of the Trust Division, 
and vice-president of the Eq- 
uitable Trust Company, Wil- 
mington, Del. They are the 
regional trust conference of 
the Pacific Coast and Rocky 
Mountain states, discontinued 
for the past four years, and the 
mid-continent trust conference, 
omitted last year. 

The 20th Far West Confer- 
ence will be held in Los An- 
geles, Aug. 7-9, at the Alex- 
andria Hotel. Local arrange 
ments are in charge of the 
Southern California Trust Of- 
ficers Association. 

The 15th Mid-continent con- 
ference will be held in Chicago, 
Nov. 7-8, at the Drake Hotel, 
with the Corporate Fiduciaries 
Association of Chicago as the 
host. 
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jailey, Harl, Ayres and Bryson. to Speak 
at Graduate School of Banking Seminars 


Dr. Harold Stonier, director 
¢ The Graduate School of 
fanking, announces that the 
gminar speakers for the 1946 
two-week resident session will 
ncdude C. W. Bailey, vice- 
president of the American 
Bankers Association and presi- 
dent of the First National 
pank of Clarksville, Tenn.; 
Maple T. Harl, chairman of 
the FDIC; Dr. Lyman Bryson, 
firector of education, Colum- 
tig Broadcasting System; and 
Brigadier General Leonard P. 
Ayres, executive vice-president 
of The Cleveland Trust Co. 

On three other evenings ses- 
gons will be held for informal 
discussion of several banking 
grvices and operational prob- 
lems not covered by the regular 
curriculum, including such top- 
is as safe deposit, operating 
costs, insurance, bank reserves. 

J. H. Riddle, economic ad- 
viser, Bankers Trust Company, 
New York City, has been 


added to the list of new faculty 
members. He will lecture on 
subjects related to the public 
debt. Other new faculty mem- 
bers previously announced are: 
Falkner Broach, Harry C. Cul- 
shaw and Carl M. Flora. 

The new or freshman class 
this year will consist of 270 
men, the junior class 258, and 
the senior class 176, a total 


student body of 704. 


J. H. Riddle 


C, W. Bailey 


Maple T. Harl 


CONVENTIONS 


American Bankers Association 


May 27-28 
June 10-13 


Regional Savings and Mortgage Conference, Hotel 
Ft. Des Moines, Des Moines, 
American Institute of Banking Convention, Hotel 


lowa 


Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio 


June 17-29 


Graduate School of Banking, Rutgers University, 


New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Aug. 7-9 


20th Regional Trust Conference of the Pacific Coast 


and Rocky Mountain States, Alexandria Hotel, Los 
Angeles, California 


Sept. 22-25 
Nov. 7-8 
Chicago 


Annual Convention, Stevens Hotel, Chicago 
15th Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Drake Hotel, 


State Associations 


Illinois, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri 
Delaware, DuPont Hotel, Wilmington 

North Carolina, The Carolina, Pinehurst 
Massachusetts, New Ocean House, Swampscott 
Oklahoma, Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City 

New Jersey, Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic 


City 


Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 

Ohio, Neil House, Columbus 

Alabama, Jefferson Davis Hotel, Montgomery 
Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis 

New Mexico, La Fonda Hotel, Santa Fe 

Missouri, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis 

Texas, Galvez Hotel, Galveston 

California, Hotel del Coronado, Coronado 

Kansas, Kansas City 

Tennessee, Hotel Peabody, Memphis 

New Hampshire,* ** Hotel Carpenter, Manchester 
South Carolina, Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach 
New York, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Maryland, Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic 


City, N. J 


Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 

Colorado, Stanley Hotel, Estes Park 

Connecticut, New Haven Lawn Club, New Haven 
Vermont, Woodstock Inn, Woodstock 


Idaho,* Boise 


Minnesota, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis 
Pennsylvania, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia 
District of Columbia, The Homestead, Hot Springs, 


Virginia 


Washington, Davenport Hotel, Spokane 

South Dakota, Alex Johnson Hotel, Rapid City 
Oregon, Hotel Benson, Portland 

North Dakota, Gardner Hotel, Fargo 
Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 


June 
June 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
Aug. 


Sept. 
Nov. 


May 
May 
May 
May 


May 
May 


May 
July 


Oct. 


* Tentative 


19-20 
19-21 


20-22 
21-22 
21-23 
24-25 
24-25 


27-29 
12-17 


14-16 
21-23 


Lyman Bryson 


Leonard P. Ayres 


Connecticut, Farm Credit Conference, Litchfield 
Kansas, University Clinic, University of Kansas, 
Topeka 

Virginia, Cavalier Hotel, Virginia Beach 

Utah, Grand Canyon National Park, Arizona 
Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland Spring 
Montana,** Canyon Hotel, Yellowstone National 
Park 

Wyoming,** Canyon Hotel, Yellowstone National 
Park, Montana 

Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island 

New York in cooperation with New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Agricultural School for Bankers, 
Cornell University, Ithaca 

Iowa, Hotel Ft. Des Moines, Des Moines 

Arizona, Tucson 


Other Associations 


American Industrial Bankers Association, 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago 

National Association of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers, West Coast Region, Seattle, Washington 
National Savings and Loan League Conference, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago 

Mortgage Bankers Association of America, Mortgage 
Bankers Farm Seminar, Lafayette, Indiana (in 
cooperation with Purdue University) 

Savings Banks Association of New Jersey, Montclair 
Golf Club, Montclair 

National Association of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers, Mid-Continent Region, Hotel Schroeder, 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Savings Banks Association of New Hampshire,* ** 
Hotel Carpenter, Manchester 


Edge- 


Central States School of Banking, University of 


Wisconsin 

Savings Banks Association of Maine, Marshall 
House, York Harbor : 
Savings Banks Association of Massachusetts, New 
Ocean House, Swampscott 

Mortgage Bankers Association of America, 33d 
Annual Convention, Netherland-Plaza Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Financial Advertisers Association, San Francisco, 
California 

Savings Banks Association State of New York, 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, Canada 

National Association of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


** Joint Meeting 
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Value of the Check Routing Symbol 


Mr. WILLIS is chairman, Committee 
om Collections of the Federal Reserve 
System, and vice-president of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. 


Bankers Association and the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks in June 1945 
jointly introduced a plan for new rout- 
ing symbols to appear on all checks 
collectible at par through the Federal 
Reserve System. This plan was devised 


Ne years of study the American 


VALENTINE WILLIS 


to enable banks to handle more ex- 
peditiously the ever-increasing volume 
of checks. The symbol is intended to 
speed up the collection of checks, to 
reduce the number of misrouted items 
and to facilitate the prompt return of 
unpaid items. It accomplishes these 
purposes by placing all the information 
needed to sort and list checks in a con- 
cise and easily interpreted form in the 


The pe above, lef has no routing 
symbol. The one in the middle has the symbol 

over-printed as a temporary expedient. Right, a re-de- 

signed check shows the routing symbol above the dollar amount 


This check has the routing symbol in recommended size and location. The symbol 

“313” shows that the bank is in the Philadelphia Reserve District (3), main office (1), 

and that the check is acceptable for deferred credit (3). The last “3” also shows that 

the bank is in the third state in alphabetical sequence of the banks served by the 
Philadelphia Reserve District 


same location on every check. A booklet 
describing the plan and its purposes was 
sent to every bank in the country by 
the Association and each bank whose 
checks are collectible through the Re- 
serve System was assigned its routing 
symbol by the Reserve bank of the 
district in which it is located. 

All banks today, therefore, should 
be familiar with the new symbol which 
is appearing in the form of a fraction 
in the upper righthand corner of more 
and more checks. The numerator of this 
fraction is the bank’s regular A.B.A. 
transit number and the denominator is 
a new number, the routing number, 
which enables transit clerks to tell at 
a glance in which Reserve district, 
branch territory and state the drawee 
bank is located and whether the checks 
will be accepted for immediate or de- 
ferred availability. To have this in- 
formation uniformly located will ob- 
viously simplify the sorting and listing 
which takes place every time a check 
is handled in the process of collection. 

When this program was launched, it 
was recognized that it might well be 
some time before it would be adopted 
universally. The end of the war and the 
release of critical materials, however, 
gave impetus to the plan, and the new 
routing symbol now appears on checks 
of more than Lalf of the banks of the 
country. This extraordinary progress 
has been made possible by the co- 
operation of the banks, check printers 
and lithographers, and of many corpora- 
tions which have their own checks 
privately printed. However, while the 
general outlines of the plan are under- 
stood and have been adopted in prin- 
ciple by most banks, it is still not clear 
that everyone concerned thoroughly 
understands the importance of the sym- 
bol to all banks, both large and small, 
and to their customers. 

The volume of checks used in the 
United States has increased steadily in 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 121) 
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Letters That Make Friends 


WILLIAM H. BUTTERFIELD 


The letter examples used in this article provide a frame- 
work suitable for use by most types of banking institutions. 
Several offer opportunities for the users to insert references 
to specific services provided by the bank. MR. BUTTER- 
FIELD is editor of the Better Letters Service of the National 
Retail Credit Association. 


public relations letters are overlooked by the great 
majority of banks—even the more progressive 
banks. These are the letters that please recipients by 
showing a thoughtful, helpful interest on the part of the 
bank. These are the letters that supply the human 
touch. 
Here are six types of personal letters which will fit 
into the public relations program of almost any bank: 


(1) Letter to bank patron on first anniversary of his 
account 


Dear Mr. Fitzgibbon: 

Just a year ago today you opened your account at the 
First National Bank. 

This seems an appropriate time to tell you how much 
we appreciate the confidence you have placed in us. If 
there is any way in which we can serve you more effi- 
ciently or more completely, please tell us what it is. 
We want your association with us to be always pleasant 
and satisfying. 

We look forward to serving you for many years to 
come. 


Si of the most effective and result-getting types of 


Sincerely yours, 


(2) Letter of thanks to persons who have visited bank 
to inquire about services or facilities 
Dear Mr. Simms: 

This is just a note to thank you for your visit yester- 
day. I appreciated the opportunity to meet you and to 
show you through the bank. 

As I mentioned during our conversation, it will be a 
pleasure to provide for you a complete and thoroughly 
efficient banking service. All the facilities of the Security 
National Bank are at your disposal, and we shall 
welcome the responsibility of handling any business 
you may entrust to us. 

Sincerely yours, 


- (3) Letter complimenting customer on prompt pay- 
ment of loan 


Dear Mr. Norville: 

It was a pleasure to serve you recently through our 
loan department, and we appreciate the splendid manner 
in which you fulfilled all the terms of eur agreement. 

We invite you to call upon us again whenever the loan 
department, or any other division of the Jefferson 
National Bank, can be of service to you. Whatever the 
occasion, you will find us happy to be of assistance in 
any way possible. ; 

Sincerely yours, 


(4) Letter to a person who has recently called at bank 
to discuss opening a business in community 
_ Dear Mr. Hauser: 

It was a pleasure to talk with you the other day about 
the business enterprise that you are thinking of establish- 
ing in Clarksville. 

I feel that the prospects for its success in this com- 
munity are extremely favorable, and I wish you the best 
of good fortune in the event you decide to go ahead 
with it. More than that, I invite you to call on the 
Liberty National Bank for any service we can render. 
We shall welcome an opportunity to cooperate with you. 

Sincerely yours, 


(5) Letter of welcome to person establishing new 
business 


Dear Mr. Myles: 

This morning I learned that you plan to establish an 
electric shop in Milburn within the next few months. 
I should like to extend to you a cordial welcome and 
best wishes for your success and happiness here. 

If there is any service which the City National Bank 
can perform for you, doing so will be a pleasure. Our 
52-year record of service to this community stands 
behind our reputation for complete reliability. It is also, 
a source of pride with us that so many of the leading 
business houses of Milburn do their banking with the 
City National. 

Please consider this a cordial invitation for you to call 
on us whenever we can be of assistance. I am hoping 
soon to meet you personally. 

Sincerely yours, 


(6) Letter for mailing to all patrons on anniversary 
of bank 


Dear Mrs. Moore: 

Today we are celebrating the 40th anniversary of the 
Kingston National Bank. 

In reviewing our growth from the modest beginning 
of 40 years ago to the present organization of 67 persons, 
we express to you our sincere appreciation of your part 
in the progress of your bank. 

Your confidence in the Kingston National, as ex- 
pressed through your account with us, is a trust that 
we regard as both a compliment and a responsibility. 

This 40th milestone, we believe, is an appropriate 
occasion on which to thank you for your friendship, and 
to assure you of our vigilant effort always to be worthy 
of it. 

Sincerely yours, 


Each of these specimens illustrates the effective use of 
a goodwill message in building better bank public 
relations. Several of the letters utilize situations that 
occur frequently, and are therefore suitable for use on 
numerous occasions. The brevity of the messages also 
makes their individual typing practical and simple. 

Cordial notes of the types here shown can be written 


‘at small cost in time, effort, and money. 
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Walls of glass bring full measure of daylight 
indoors. Architect: George Fred Keck 


Today's homes gain beauty and value 


through the practical use of TS hermopane 


People today look to large windows...even to 


useful to your real estate department, write for 
window walls...to bring outdoor views and ourbook. Thermopane is also available in Canada. 


more daylight into their homes. Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, 1856 


This long-felt need for larger windows is Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 
answered today... with Thermopane, L-O-F’s 
transparent insulating unit. Composed of two or 
more panes of glass, separated by dehydrated air, 


@ Cutaway view of Thermopane, the 
windowpane that insulates. The pat- 


ented L-O-F metal-to-glass Bonder- 
Thermopane insulates against heat or cold, saves — metic Seal bonds the panes of glass 


fuel, makes large light-transmitting windows BE ie into a single unit, guards against dirt or 
: moisture entering the dry air space. 

practical for homes whose owners expect a long 

future of value and quality. For ad- 


ditional Thermopane information 
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Wddbbods and. 
Window Displays Sell Travel Services 


URING the “outdoor months,” the 

banker is going to sell more travel. 

By doing so he expects to sell trav- 

el savings accounts, travelers’ checks, 

and (if he conducts a travel department 

or service) train, bus, steamer, air res- 
ervations or conducted tours. 

This will bring into play the bulletin 
board method of displaying scenic pho- 
tographs. It is still the bulletin board 
method when pictures are mounted on 
frames or panels. 

This bulletin board method is less 
effective when photographs, mounted or 
unmounted, are spread flat on the show 
window floor. Such an arrangement may 
be passably acceptable for the front row 
of prints, but other rows of the display 
should gradually rise until the top eye 
level of four to five feet above the side- 
walk paving is reached. 

Depth to a window display of photo- 
graphs can be obtained, when the prints 
are 8” x 10” or larger, by omitting them 
from the foreground. Instead, they are 
grouped in elevated positions from the 
center to the rear, with the front half 
concentrating on several travel services, 
from savings accounts to trip reserva- 
tions. 

You can lead the eye by indicating a 
direction or directions it should take. 
The trick with this type of presentation 
is to run a decorative streamer from 
each photograph. The streamers start 
from a different rear location and ter- 
minate somewhere down in front. The 
effective outcome is a fan-wise spread of 
streamers, with a crisply-worded sign at 
the front end of each. 


Foanxty, the banker flatters himself 
when he considers that if he places 
photographs among the travel services, 
potential travelers will look at both. 
The photographs may be superb, but 
the traveling public has much competi- 
tion for its eyes while it walks along 
city streets. 

Furthermore, many scenic photo- 
graphs are devoid of human interest. 
They may show a waterfall, ocean 
beach, a forest, a mountain, a beautiful 
lake —and that’s all. People doing 
things with evident enjoyment against 
these backgrounds are lacking. 

Even the commonplace incidents of 
travel make photographs more appeal- 
ing. The plain scenic type of picture is 
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“10 a penny” among astute magazine 
editors. The addition of a pretty girl 
wading in a pool below the waterfall, a 
camper cooking bacon on a green twig 
over a campfire in the forest clearing, or 
a native doing something expected of 
him, transform many a scenic intoa rich 
bit of human interest. 

Even when the utmost imagination is 
applied to it, the bulletin board is a very 
elemental form of display. Showmanship 
in the display of photographs is a 
combination of several features, not 
necessarily introduced in the same dis- 
play. The foremost of these features are, 
in the order named, color, lighting and 
atmosphere. 


One type of visualization combining 
all three features is good for innumer- 
able variations. This is a shadow box at 
the rear center. Bordered with, say, a 
simulated gilt picture frame, and 
draped inside in harmonizing colors, it 
provides a commanding setting for a 
worth-while human interest travel pho- 
tograph. The right spotlighting brings 
out the highlights of the scene and the 
photograph acquires a three-dimension- 
al effect. If the show window is shallow, 
it is made to appear deeper. Then comes 
the captioning of the photograph in 
this wise: 


“What Do You Need for 4 
Away? — A Loan? Travelers’ Checks? 
Trip Reservations? Come in for q 
Consultation.” 

The above does not, by any means, 
exhaust the possibilities of the shadow 
box treatment. We saw a version of it 
recently centered on a miniature Stage. 
Occupying the main part of the stage 
was a colored photograph of a dogwood 
grove in flower at a state park, with a 
happy family picnicking on the rich 
green grass. Their car was on the side of 
the road. 


I; would have been possible, by an 
animated device, to have had the cur- 
tain close and re-open at intervals, and 
perhaps, too, a change of photographs. 

Still another dramatic ally is the 
photographic blow-up. Its size com- 
mands attention, plus the fact that no 
other photographs compete for attention. 

The banker may wonder where he 
can obtain suitable pictures at low cost 
or for nothing. Among his customers 
should be some advanced amateur 
photographers who could no doubt be 
prevailed upon to lend prints from which 
enlargements could be made at small 
cost. Travel agencies and bureaus are 
other sources of supply. 

Ernest A. DENCH 


“Get everybody off. The Association of Railroad Passengers just called a strike!” 
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AMERICA PROGRESSES 
THROUGH CONSTRUCTION 


Building Hospitals | 


BUILDS WEALTH THROUGH HEALTH 


T™ country needs from 1500 to 2000 new civilian 

hospitals and 2700 health centers, the U. S. Public 

Health Service reports. This need is emphasized be- 

cause approximately 1200 counties, with a population of 

about 15,000,000 have no hospitals within their bound- 

aries. The cost of supplying these National health 

needs would amount to more than $2,000,000,000 
In addition, the Veterans’ Administra- 

tion program calls for the construction 

of 77 new hospitals. The cost of these 


hospitals, together with additions and improvements 
to the 106 existing veterans’ institutions, will be 
$448,000,000. 

These civilian and veteran hospital facilities de- 
serve the best in planning and execution. A. G. C. con- 
tractors have the skill, integrity and responsibility 
to construct these health projects of highest quality 

with maximum efficiency and economy. 
They are pledged to sound business prin- 
ciples exemplified by the A.G.C. emblem. 


This advertisement is No. 6 of this series 


THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS of AMERICA, Inc. 


More Than Ninety Branches and Chapters Throughout America 
National Headquarters —Munsey Building, Washington 4, D. C. 


SKILL, INTEGRITY AND RESPONSIBILITY IN CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, HIGHWAYS, RAILROADS, AIRPORTS AND PUBLIC WORKS 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, MARCH 30, 1946 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . . .. . . . $ 875,762,967.03 
U. S. Government Obligations. . . . . . . 2,960,277,204.87 
State and Municipal Securities. . . . .. . 113,591,019.24 
Other Securities . . 156,235,486.10 
Loans, Discounts and «  1,315,612,455.72 
Accrued Interest Receivable . ...... 14,040,396.40 
Mortgages . . . 7,604,937.84 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank. . ..... 7,500,000.00 


$5,498,510,642.80 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Funds: 


Capital Stock . - $111,000,000.00 
Surplus. . « « 139,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits «  56,792,459.41 
$ 306,792,459.41 
Dividend Payable May 1,1946 .. . ee 2,960,000.00 
Reserve for Contingencies . . . . . 14,108,415.33 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. . . « « 17,201,323.87 
Acceptances Outstanding . . $ 10,557,865.65 
Less Amount in Portfolio . 1,026,365.49 9,531,500.16 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 
and Foreign Bills . . 130,376.61 
Other Liabilities . 7,700,022.17 


United States Government and other securities carried at $1,398,010,096:94 are pledged 
to secure U. S. Government War Loan Deposits of $1,080,690,772.86 and other public 
funds and trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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BRIEFLY T 


Salute 


ERE’S something many of the big 
H banks may experience as the 

blue stars of service flags are 
bleached white at the “separation” 
centers. Just recently 310 ex-GI’s of the 
frst NATIONAL BANK (Chicago) staff 
oganized the First-Chicago Post No. 
985 of the American Legion. The initia- 
tion and installation ceremonies were 
staged in the main banking lobby with 
Clarence Harper, chairman of the State 
Ritual Committee, officiating; and 
Perce Brautigam, past Cook County 
commander, serving as installing officer. 
The bank’s 50-piece orchestra and 
choral club of 75 voices provided an 
inspiring note. The new post, under the 
command of John S, Gleason, Jr., plans 
active work in welfare, Americanism, 
veterans’ rehabilitation, and other Le- 
gion projects. In time, it hopes to list on 
the rostrum all of the 567 First Na- 
TONAL employees who have served in 
the armed forces. 


bullet Proof 


The ability of crystal-clear bullet- 


proof laminated glass to turn back 
shots fired from point blank range was 
dramatically demonstrated at the Ox- 
IAHOMA NATIONAL BANK, Oklahoma 
City, in a test staged by bank officials 
and the local law enforcement agencies. 

The test was made on a large section 
of glass serving as the drive-in window 
ofthe bank. Standing approximately 20 


and. 


JOHN J. McCANN 


feet from the window Sheriff George 
Goff used several types of firearms in 
demonstrating the bullet-resisting char- 
acteristics of the glass. 

First one used was a .45 Reising sub- 
machine gun. Four shots were stopped. 
Next the sheriff used eight steel-jack- 
eted bullets. These merely penetrated 
the outside lamination of the glass and 
had no effect on the succeeding lam- 
inates. Then he used a .357 Magnum 
revolver—the equivalent power of a 
long-range rifle. This shot, penetrating 
slightly further than the others, cracked 
the first three lamimations, but did not 
go through the unit. In all, 13 shots 
were fired and not one did more than 
crack the glass. 

The glass is made of three to five 
layers of polished plate, laminated with 
interleaving sheets of strong plastic 
substance. The unit is cemented tod- 
gether by the application of heat and 
pressure. It was used extensively on 
fighter and bomber planes during the 
war. 


Miniature Kitchens 
The TRUST 


. Company (Pennsylvania) possibly 


scores a first in the consumer credit field 
by adopting miniature displays of 
household appliances in its merchandis- 
ing program. A model kitchen about 
one by two feet—complete with sink, 
stove, refrigerator, dinette set, even 


The drive-in window of the Oklahoma National Bank, Oklahoma City, resisted 13 shots 


OLD_ 


The Denver (Colorado) National Bank fea- 
tures this eye-stopper to promote FHA 
ization 


fruit bowl, flower pot and telephone all 
in precise scale—attracted so much at- 
tention at the main office that eight 
duplicate models have been ordered for 
branch offices. These units give the 
prospective buyer-borrower a bird’s-eye 
view of kitchen planning. The bank 
dramatizes the display with special 
backdrops promoting PEOPLES’ time 
plan. In support of this program is a 


strong newspaper, billboard and street 
car campaign. 


Model Village 


This Summer the FARMERS AND MER- 
CHANTS SAVINGS BANK OF MINNEAPO- 
Lis will sponsor the Penn Model Village 
—a home building exhibit of some 30 
dwellings to be constructed on two city 
blocks from Penn Avenue South to 
Newton, and 57th to 58th Streets. The 
homes will feature the latest and most 
practical ideas in construction tech- 
niques, layout, materials, decorations 
and home appliances. Local architects 
are now preparing plans and specifica- 
tions; construction will get under way as 
soon as materials are available. To meet 
GI priorities, each house will be under 
$10,000. (See photo, page 58.) 

The public will be invited to examine 
and study these homes while under con- 
struction for they are to provide an 
object lesson in modern planning. Upon 
completion, the homes will be sold 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 81) 
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WHEREVER You co - 
YOU SEE 
BURROUGHS MACHINES 


Burroughs machines are used extensively 
‘by the Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago—one of thousands of banks 
‘fisted os satisfied: Burroughs users. 


For more than fifty years, Burroughs has worked in close, 
continuous association with business men everywhere 
in helping them solve their figuring and accounting problems. 
The experience gained through this long association 
explains, in part, Burroughs’ recognized ability to analyze 
office procedures and requirements . . . to make practical, 
carefully-thought-out recommendations . . . to select, 
install and apply the machines and methods that provide 
IN MACHINES maximum accuracy and efficiency at minimum expense. 
IN COUNSEL This experience, plus Burroughs’ continuing program of new 
IN SERVICE machine developments to meet ever-changing business 
é needs, is an important reason why you see Burroughs 
machines wherever you go. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY «+ DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL AND CASH REGISTERING MACHINES « NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE - MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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BRIEFLY TOLD—Continued 


exclusively to veterans of World War 
I. The entire development has already 
been taken by members of the bank 
staff and their friends. 

The site was purchased by Penn 
Model Village, Inc., from the state for 
taxes and a unique plan for develop- 
ment has been devised by consulting 
landscape architects. Each lot will have 
a frontage of 80 feet or more. Winding 
janes will cut down traffic accidents. 
There will be no alleys or back door 
driveways; the space between homes 
will afford quiet and attractive areas for 
gardening and outdoor living. 

Ascale model of the development was 
recently exhibited by the bank at the 
Builders’ Show at the Minneapolis Au- 
ditorium. 


How Banks Work 


The Unton Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh has launched an unusual institu- 
tional advertising campaign to run in 
local newspapers throughout 1946 on a 
weekly basis, and in two financial news- 
papers on a monthly schedule. 

-The campaign spotlights the services 
of banking in general to the community. 
Apublic relations job, it explains bank- 
ing principles not generally recognized 
or understood by the public. Ads relate 
the commercial bank to the life arid 
activities of the community in terms of 
employment, wealth, and industrial 
growth. A pictograph technique of pre- 
senting facts is used in each, and copy 
talks in lay terms. 


Exposition 

Mid-American Exposition, a gigantic 
industrial exposition is scheduled for 
Cleveland, Ohio, from May 23 through 
June 2. Public Hall and all local exhibi- 
tion halls will be turned into a massive 
show window where a display of postwar 
commercial and home products will be 
spotlighted during the 11-day showing. 

Mid-American Exposition is expected 
by its sponsors, leading banking, busi- 
ness, industrial, labor and civic groups 
of Cleveland, to become one of the 
greatest annual industrial expositions 
in the country. Its purpose is to focus 
national and international attention on 
the region’s industries, craft skills, engi- 
neering resources, diverse production, 
research facilities, advertising, selling 
and distribution facilities. 

The exposition, expected to draw 
upwards of a quarter of a million people 
this year, will have no geographical 
fences. Generally, however, the exhib- 
tors are invited from a region staked 
out by Detroit, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh 
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ECURITY- FIRST 
VATIONAL BANK 


OF LOS ANGELES 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
March 30, 1946 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 

U. S. Government Securities . 

State and Municipal Securities . 

Other Bonds and Securities . 

Loans and Discounts 

Earned Interest Receivable a4 

Customers’ Liability under L/ C. 

Bank Premises 

Vaults, Furniture and Shikai é 1,178,443.96 

LIABILITIES 

Surplus .. 26,000,000.00 

Undivided Profes 22,000,000.00 $ 72,000,000.00 

Reserves for Contingencies, Interest, Taxes, Dividends 10,945,749.29 

Interest Collected —Unearned . . ‘ 643,827.85 

Acceptances and Letters of Credit Lisbii F 797,407.17 

Other Liabilities . 142,338.56 

Deposits —Time . 
—Demand . 


. $1,170,681,234.36 
37,504,221.26 
11,248,941.47 1,219,434,397.09 
3 227,926,002.56 
4,556,955.69 
797,407.17 
5,146,297.63 


577,969,485.90 
1,094,022,644.17 _1,671,992,130.07 


United States Government and other securities carried at $259,732,780.01 are pledged 
to secure U. S. Government Wor Loan Deposits of $217,045,304.45 and other public 
funds and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


MANAGING COMMITTEE 


J. F. SARTORI 
Chairman Board of Directors 


GEORGE M. WALLACE JAMES E. SHELTON 
President Chairman Executive Committee 


L. W. CRAIG CHESTER A. RUDE 
Vice President Vice Presidents 


C. T WIENKE 
Vice President 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM e@ MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP. 


OFFICES AND BRANCHES 
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OFFICES 


EVERY Banker 


who advises customers should 


read this timely hook NOW 


OES BUSINESS face another 
epidemic of failures and credit 
losses ... as it did after World War I? 
No one knows . . . but you can show 
your customers how to protect their 
own (and your) interests immediately. 
Write today for a free copy of 
“CREDIT LOSS CONTROL” ...a 
book that can mean the difference 
between profit and loss for some of your 
customers . . . in the months and years 
of uncertainty that lie ahead. 

This book shows how business fail- 
ures multiplied after World WarI... 
how the transition from a war-support- 
ed economy to peacetime competition 
viped out many companies . . . how 
American Credit Insurance prevented 
disaster for many policyholders during 
that hectic period of strikes, inflation 
and readjustment. 


53" 
AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 


These and other facts in the book 
show you why thousands of banks now 
recommend American Credit Insurance 
to their customers. And many banks go 
beyond that . . . they demand this 
added protection in granting loans. 

American Credit Insurance GUAR- 
ANTEES PAYMENT of your cus- 
tomers’ accounts receivable for goods 
shipped . . . and this protection now 
can be extended without charge to 
include your bank as a named 
assured. This insurance is added col- 
lateral on your commercial loans. 

If ever there was a time when cus- 
tomers neeced your advice, it is now. 
Without obligation, write today for a 
copy of ‘CREDIT LOSS CONTROL” 
to: American Credit Indemnity Com- 
pany of New York, Dept. 45, First 
National Bank Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 


BA 


PRESIDENT 


American 


Credit Insurance 


Guarantees Payment 
of Accounts Receivable 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


HARRIS AND Ewing 


N. E. Dodd, right, takes the oath as Under. 

Secretary of Agriculture, administered jp 

Washington by Judge of the Court of Claims 
Marvin Jones 


and Buffalo, with Cleveland as the 
capital.” 

The show will not be confined to any 
particular industry or group of indus- 
tries, but will represent every type of 
industry in the region with a new, old or 
interesting product or manufacturing 
process. 

The aim of the sponsors is to reach 
the scope of annual fairs at Toronto, 
Canada; Manchester, England; and, 
before the war, Leipzig, Germany. 


Mortgage Merchandising 


Supplementing its regular home f- 
nancing plans, three new, home loan 
plans tailored to meet the individual 
needs of various types of borrowers are 
now offered by CALIFORNIA BANK, Los 
Angeles: 

The “Home Security Plan” provides 
for small monthly payments in addition 
to the regular monthly payments for one 
year, two years or more at the option of 
the borrower, in order to build up a 
security fund to cover regular amortiza- 
tion payments during times of emer- 
gency. 

The “Payment Reduction Plan” au- 
tomatically reduces the amount of 
monthly payments every two years, and 
the “Postwar Adjustment Plan” re- 
quires payment of interest and taxes 
only during the first three years of the 
loan. 

According to Vice-president H. J. 
Mendon, leading real estate loan opera- 
tions, the bank also offers an “Addi- 
tional Loan Plan” under which bor- 
rowers have the privilege, under certain 
conditions, of obtaining additional sums 
at various times without making an 
entirely new loan. 

FHA financing is suggested by Mr. 
Mendon as the ideal medium for 
nancing new home construction and can 
be used to excellent advantage in f 
nancing the purchase of existing homes. 
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A booklet describing the features of 
regoing tailored mortgage loans is 


issued to prospective builders and 


in the Los Angeles area. 


Loans 

old wheeze about the stork being 
ind with a long “bill” finds ample 
on loan applications. The Inpus- 
at NATIONAL Bank of Detroit makes 
d issue of it by featuring stork 
guarantee that at least the 
fnancial problem will be painless. Says 
Bert Meisel, director of public relations: 
“Our records show that we loan from 
$600,000 to $750,000 each year for 
doctors and hospitalization expenses— 
acertain percentage of which are doubt- 
less maternity cases. However, when 
we learned that more than 100,000 
servicemen were being returned to the 
Detroit area, we merely anticipated the 
obvious result and wanted to get their 

minds at rest on this score.” 

This bank aims its advertising copy 
at specific loan needs, and these are 
based on statistical reports. Says Mr. 
Meisel, “Yes, we try to take care of all 
the people’s needs. In this instance, 
even going back of the cradle and pro- 
viding a safe place for the widow’s 
income.”’ Or, we might say, giving bank- 
ing service all the elasticity of the 
“two-way stretch”—before the cradle 
and after the grave. 


Promoting Air Travel 


The Natrona City of Cleve- 
land has issued an interesting pamphlet 
through its travel bureau entitled, “ Air- 
line Information,” showing routes and 
time schedules of the four principal lines 
converging on Cleveland—American, 
Eastern, PCA.and United. Received 
with great enthusiasm by the airlines as 
evidence that the bank is very much on 
the ball in promoting air transportation, 
the bank expects the piece to do a good 
selling job. 


Good Neighbors 

The BANK OF MONTREAL, Canada, 
woos goodwill among our Latin and 
South American neighbors with a spe- 
tially printed broadside, printed in 
Spanish, giving pertinent facts on the 
bank’s resources, services, and state- 
ment of condition; and inviting in- 
qQuiries on products and services, and 
industrial and commercial oppertunities 
in the Dominion. 


Tag 
One of the most potent, and possibly 
one of the most obscure tools in the 
Consumer credit kit is the little disc of 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 86) 
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There’s a difference in 


calculators...operate a 


| Fully Automatic Friden 


and you'll discover how effort- \ 


\ 


\ 


\ 
lessly you can produte accurate, 


\ 


useful answers for 


Work problems. Just ask yout lo 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 
Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canad 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT - SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. + SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Time bing 


IBM Clock provides the entire bank with the same accurate 
time—accurately coordinated through every department by 
the Master Time Control. 
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OFFERS BANKS 


Aitendonce Recorder provides accurate, legi- 
“ble employee attendance data. 


Time Stomp provides proof of time of receipt 
of important documents. 


lscordolock provides a record of the lock- 
“Wg and unlocking of doors. 


NEW, PERFECTED 
TIME CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


Accurate control of time is essential in banking. 


From the opening of the bank to the closing and 
locking of the building’s doors, practically all bank- 


ing operations are based on the factor of time. 


The services rendered by banks to their custom- 
ers both take time and are involved with timing. 
Stock Exchange dealings, receipt and payment of 
notes, opening and closing of vaults are but a few 
of a bank’s functions which are dependent on 


knowledge of accurate time. 


Staff-wise, too, maintenance of time records for 


efficiency as well as payroll purposes is valuable. 


An IBM representative will be glad to give you 
full information about the advantages of coordi- 
nated time control through the use of IBM Time 


Control equipment. 


TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 


Electric Punched Card Accounting Machines—Electromatic Typewriters 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


ae 
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BRIEFLY TOLD—Continued 


cardboard identifying the instalment 
cost of goods on display. There’s an 
infinite variety in banking’s collective 
kit, but here’s one which strikes us as 
being especially appropriate. Why? It is 
round—less apt to bend or crinkle at the 
edges. It features essential information, 
quickly identifying the Marine Mip- 
LAND Trust Company of Buffalo by its 
widely publicized ship emblem and the 
‘Midland Time Plan” trademark. The 
bank merchandises this ticket in all 
consumer credit advertising. The ideal 
way to tie-in identification. 


More Samples 


The First NATIONAL Bank of Mead- 
ville, Pennsylvania, puts the new issue 
FDR dime to work selling bank loans. 
Tacked toa mailing card the free sample 
gets attention for this message: “‘ This is 
a free sample of our merchandise. If you 
need more you can get it here . . . at 
low bank interest.” 


Bulletin 


The STATE-PLANTERS BANK AND 
Trust Company, Richmond, Virginia, 
has launched a consumer credit bulletin 
—‘‘Ttems Unlimited’’—directed to 


“First” for Banks 


For more than 80 years promptness, efficiency, 
and friendly contacts have characterized The 
First National Bank of Chicago relationship with 


correspondent Banks. 


These qualities have been developed by an 


dealers and distributors, and to ary 
banks participating in the National 
Sales Finance -Plan. Editorially hj, 
organ will report on wholesale or floor. 
plan financing, solicitation of busi 
plans, credits, collections, etc. In gen. 
eral, it will pose as a medium of regular 
contact covering pertinent information 
and developments. 


Pension Plan 


The First NATIONAL Bank of Mem. 
phis announces a pension and insurance 
plan for officers and employees creating 
a lifetime income at the retirement age 
of 65, or an insurance estate if death 
occurs at an earlier age. 

The plan, managed by a pension com- 
mittee appointed by the board of direc- 
tors, provides for the establishment of a 
trust fund which utilizes the medium of 
a recognized legal reserve life insurance 
company to furnish the life insurance 
protection and retirement annuities for 
participants. Each policy contains a 
conversion feature and funds, actu- 
arially determined annually, concur- 
rently accumulated to provide the nec- 
essary premium to convert the ordinary 
life policy to a retirement annuity as 
each insured employee reaches the re- 
tirement age. Pension benefits are de- 
termined by salary and years of service. 
Generally speaking, the plan is expected 
to provide (up to the maximum of $250 
monthly) an income which, when added 
to the individual’s social security bene- 
fits, will total approximately one-half 
the annual salary. Life insurance cov- 


Nickolai V. Novikov, appointed by USSR 

to succeed Andrei A. Gromyko as ambasea- 

dor. Gromyko will devote full time to U.N. 
Security Council 


intimate knowledge and appreciation of the 
problems and the needs of out-of-town banks. 
How successfully The First of Chicago has met 
the requirements of correspondent banks is 
attested to by the ever increasing number of 
banks that take advantage of the complete facili- 
ties available to them at The First. 


Your bank is cordially invited to make this bank 
your Chicago correspondent. 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Growing with Chicago and the Nation Since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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erage will be based on a schedule of 
$1,000 insurance for every $10 of 
monthly pension. Thus, an employee 
poking forward to a pension of $75 per 
gonth, for example, would, upon prior 
death, be covered by $7,500 life in- 


surance. 

The bank bears the entire cost of the 
Commenting on this feature, Pres- 
ident Norfleet Turner, says: “We want 
eery member of the staff who has given 
ushis best years to have this protection 
and without the burden of additional 
to him. It is simply our way of 
saying that we appreciate-what he has 
contributed toward the growth and 

success of this institution.” 


Artistic Advertising 


CALIFORNIA BANK advertising ma- 
terial was chosen by The Art Directors 
Club of Los Angeles. to be shown at its 
frst annual exhibition and was the only 
fnancial advertising exhibited in the 
{946 show. The material, which included 
five newspaper ads, one folder and one 
manuscript cover, was prepared under 
the direction of Rod Maclean, advertis- 
ing Manager. 


On Parade 


The BAysipE NATIONAL BANK, Bay- 
side, (L. I.), New York, has a new 
thought in dramatizing industrial dis- 
plays. A series of panels set directly 
over the main bank entrance is being 
wed to show the transition of local 
industrial plants from war to peacetime 


Finland: All owners of large banknotes were 

required to cut them in two, left half to be 

wed as legal currency, right half surrendered 

tothe State Bank as a loan, as part of reform 

df financial conditions aimed at stabilizing 
currency 


‘eo JONESES returned home to find that not a few uninvited 
guests had been around, having a grand time at the Jones’s ex- 
pense. Many distressing things had happened, the fault of those 
playful marauders who, in the guise of loose steps, falling 
branches, slippery walks or a maid’s loss of balance, devote 24 
hours a day to causing injuries. 


Think how much financial loss and personal embarrassment 
the Joneses could have saved themselves by having our Compre- 
hensive Personal Liability Policy! It protects up to $10,000 for 
each accident or occurrence, defends against lawsuits, pays dam- 
ages assessed against the insured or members of his household, 
and medical expenses up to $250 for each injured person not 
residing on the premises. And, equally important, it offers the 
same protection away from home! All this for less than 3 cents 
a day. 

Ask our agent or your broker about this inexpensive year-round 
policy today. 
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goods. The first display featured, for 
example, Sylvania Electronics, showing 
old and new types of lighting. 

The current display sponsored by the 
Techna Company, plastic manufac- 
turers, shows typical war products— 
radio dials, parts of radar equipment, 
plastic cups which hold gasoline jelly in 
incendiary bombs—contrasted by peace 
goods of plastic jewelry, knife handles, 
radio cabinets, ladies’ compacts and 
other products. 

The position of these display panels 
over the main entrance guarantees at- 
tention and interest. 


“Business Booms and 
Depressions” 

THE NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
of Chicago each year mails a long-range 
business chart, “Business Booms and 
Depressions Since 1775.”’ The chart for 
1946 (45 inches wide) added two timely 
subjects, wages and postwar industry. 
The bank has received many requests 
for its charts. 


“Eliza House” Memorialized 
Tue Rrptey (Ohio) NATIONAL BANK 

is memorializing the famous “Eliza 

House” by using a picture of the build- 


Worldwide Correspondent Connections 


The banking and correspondent connections of 
Mercantile-Commerce cover all large cities of the 
United States and include the principal cities abroad 
where exchange facilities exist. Through our network 
of correspondent relationships, accurate credit and 
banking information is readily compiled and quickly 
made available. 

Mercantile-Commerce can thus render a valuable 
information service to all of its correspondents... items 
are handled efficiently ...inquires promptly and author- 
itatively answered ...seldom is an intermediary necessary. 


The range and quality of our connections has long been 
a distinguishing feature of Mercantile-Commerce service. 


passers-by like bookmakers in racing. 

An “exchange” consists of a desk, a black. 

board and some chalk. They line both sides 
of the main street of the city 


ing in the upper left ‘corner of customers’ 
checks. This house, home of Rev. Cal- 
vin Rankin, was an important under- 
ground railway station before the Civil 
War. Here “Eliza” found refuge after 
her sensational flight from “Simon Le- 
gree” and his baying bloodhounds, ac- 
cording to “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” The 
house has been taken over by the Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical So- 
ciety as a state shrine. 


Loan Symposiums 

To study present-day opportunities 
for making commercial loans, a series of 
four symposiums were sponsored by of- 
ficers of CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK OF 
CLEVELAND in its banking quarters. 
More than 100 bankers from Ohio cities 
attended. 

The first of these all-day group meet- 
ings to facilitate the interchange of 
ideas and methods and to advocate ag- 
gressively, loans by Ohio banks for 
Ohio industries, was held in 1944, the 
second in 1945. 

Meetings were planned to.accommo- 
date about 25 bankers each so that free 
discussion might be brought out and the 
greatest benefit obtained. Discussions 
covered commercial loans, real estate 
loans, GI loans (home and business), 
small business loans and consumer 
credit. 


Ticker News 

A Dow-Jones news ticker has been 
installed in the main lobby of THE 
FRANKLIN SQUARE NATIONAL Bans, 
Franklin Square, New York. 

believe,” said Executive Vice- 
president Arthur T. Roth, “that through 
the wide scope of this news service we 
will be able to keep our customers, bus- 
iness men, builders, dealers, etc., 
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formed on the latest developments in 
ir particular fields even before the 
appears in the daily newspapers, 

and thereby enable them to act quickly 
prevent costly expense and delay 


which might bring about financial diffi- 


uities in their own business.” 
“Chit-Chat” 


CuITTENDEN County Trust 
Company of Burlington and Alburg, 
Vermont; distributes to customers and 

ts a printed house organ, “Chit- 
Chat,” a monthly digest of news and 
views “concerning your business — and 
ours.” 

Suggested and created by the bank’s 
advertising agency, the little newspaper 
is mailed monthly. Its three-fold pur- 
pose, says Harrie V. Hall, vice-presi- 
dent, is to humanize the bank and its 
personnel, to stress the bank’s part in 
community progress, and to maintain 
employee esprit de corps. 

One column is devoted to an editorial 
on a topic of current interest, another 
to news about the banks (including 
staff personals), and the third to brief 
sketches of officers and directors. Each 
sketch is illustrated with a wash por- 
trait. 


Changing Styles 


Here are a few leaves from the note- 
book of one of our good correspondents 
who recently attended an important 
session on public relations: 


Bankers’ ideas as to what constitutes 
good public relations are also subject to 
frequent change. At an FAA convention 
only five years previously, the majority 
of commercial banks present indicated 
opposition to the idea of no-minimum- 
balance checking accounts. At this year’s 
convention, not a single representative 
raised his hand at the commercial bank 
session when the chairman asked how 
many banks had not installed some 
form of special checking department. 


Buffalo, (N. Y.), and Louisville, (Ky.), 
and Quincy, (Mass.) bankers told of 
holding meetings of depositors where 
cocktails were served, yet liquor at such 
meetings was taboo only a few years 
ago. It would have caused criticism from 
local churches. 


A banker from Pascagoula, Mississippi, 
said that in his bank, coffee is served 
from 10 to 10:30 each day. Not to be 
outdone, a Baton Rouge banker ad- 
mitted serving coffee all day to de- 
positors as a prominent part of his 
bank’s public relations program. A Des 
Moines bank spends several thousand 
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dollars a year to send flowers to de- 
positors to recognize births, illness, ac- 
cidents and deaths. “Finest thing we 
ever did,” said an officer of the bank. 


Music in banks is a comparatively new 
development, but a showing of many 
hands indicated that background music 
is growing by leaps and bounds. Banks 
in Philadelphia and New York after 
two years experience reported that it is 
so popular with the public that they 
wouldn’t give it up. A Union City, New 


Jersey, bank president went so far as to 
say that the installation of music was 
the best public relations idea his bank 
had ever adopted. To test the public 
reaction, cards were placed on counters 
and depositors were invited to express 
themselves in favor or opposed to music 
in the banking room. They voted, just 
as the employees had, as overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the music. 


An outstanding public relations move of 
a smaller bank was the reported “bank 


Long Distance is catching up too 


More Long Distance calls go through as you 
hold the wire. Long delays are fewer. 


The service is getting better, but we’ve still 
got a good way to go before we get back to 


pre-war service. 


Once we catch up with that, we'll keep right on 
going and try to make the recofd even better. 
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on wheels,” a de luxe trailer “branch,” 
which provides a regular schedule of 
banking service to towns situated within 
a 25-mile radius of the sponsoring bank, 
the RumForp Fatts, (Maine) Trust 
ComPANy. 


To build goodwill with the left-handed 
public, a Fort Wayne, (Ind.) bank sup- 
plies specially designed left-handed 
check books with the stubs on the right. 
Its publicity story, believe it or not, was 
illustrated through the efforts of a left- 
handed photographer. 


New Haven (Conn.) banks, recognizing 
the value of good public relations, have 
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536 SOUTH CLARK STREET 


For 73 SS Rand M*Nally has 
been serving a banks of America: The 
Rand M‘Nally BANKERS DIRECTORY 
(the famous Biue Book) was first 
published in 1872 and has been 
practically the bankers’ bible ever since 
to the Numerical System 
of the American Banking Association 
with Check Routing Symbols has been 
published by Rand MCNally since I9II. 
Rand M°Nally SAVINGS 


introduced in 1938 and were guickly 
adopted by hundreds of profit-minded 
ks And BANKERS 


magajine to hetp banks 
has been welcomed by 


in banks all over the country 
since Every day 
practically every bank in the 
country depends in some way on 
Rand M‘Nally accuracy, experience 


MCN ALP? 


joined together in conducting a public 
opinion survey followed by the employ- 
ment of public relations counsel. One of 
their cooperative projects is a Veterans’ 
Information Center in charge of a World 
War II veteran. 


Many banks at the FAA meeting re- 
ported special efforts to serve the re- 
turning veterans particularly in job 
placement efforts. Highland, (Ill.) South 
Bend, (Ind.), and Pascagoula, (Miss.) 
banks, in particular, told of their special 
veterans service departments to help 
these veterans. Genuine appreciation 
has been expressed. 
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“Inflationary Mortgaging” 


The article “Inflationary Mort- 
gaging” in our April issue (pages 
71 and 72) doubtless confused many 
readers, and for a very good reason, 
The captions for the charts at the 
top of page 71 and on page 72 were 
transposed. Also, the text references 
to the charts were inaccurate and 
therefore confusing. 


Another Union City (N. J.) bank re. 
ported that the broadcasting of a play- 
by-play description of a local high 
school football game brought hundreds 
of appreciative responses. 


Many banks reported the free distribu- 
tion of post cards with pictures of the 
bank building. A Dallas (Tex.) bank 
distributes approximately 1,500 each 
month. 


In Omaha (Neb.), a bank makes effec- 
tive use of blotters during the football 
season, by distributing thousands on 
which the local high schools’ annual 
football schedules are printed. 


This same bank directs a large part of 
its public relations efforts to the school 
children. Each year a bank officer ad- 
dresses all eighth grade pupils, invites 
them to visit the bank and explains 
many of the things they will see. On 
their visit, they are permitted the thrill 
of handling a thousand dollar bill. Each 
witnesses the bank’s fingerprinting sys- 
tem, but the crowning touch occurs 
when they hand each pupil a financial 
statement of the bank with the impres- 
sion of the pupil’s fingerprints on the 
back. 


Edward H. Foley, Jr., New York City, 

selected by President Truman to be As 

sistant Secretary of the Treasury, replacing 
Herbert E. Gaston, who resigned recently 
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The bank auto loan... key to Extra 
Billions of consumer credit! 


For each dollar of credit you may extend for new or 
used car financing under the State Farm Bank Plan, 
an opportunity exists for adding more than six dol- 
lars of additional consumer credit. 


This is one of the amazing facts brought out in a 
recent survey, made to determine the buying plans 
of State Farm Mutual's vast army of policyholders. 

Projecting scientific, cross-section survey figures 
to include all of State Farm’s 1,300,000 policyhold- 
ers, the world’s largest automobile insurance com- 
pany finds that 67% of its policyholders are plan- 
ning to buy new or used cars, at an estimated value 
of $786,500,000. 


The bank auto loans that help finance these pur- 


chases can reasonably be expected to unlock six 
times again as much consumer credit. For in addi- 
tion to théeir plans for purchasing automobiles, 
State Farm policyholders are in the market for: 


$2,912,000,000 in new homes. 
144,300,000 in home furnishings. 
364,000,000 in home remodeling. 
975,000,000 in new business enterprises. 
78,000,000 for expansion of business. 
? ? ? ? for land (indeterminable). 


It adds up to more than 5,260,000,000 potential 
financing dollars. And the key to this great credit 
opportunity is the State Farm Bank Plan. It will 
pay you to investigate this plan today! 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


Pacific Coast Office: 
Berkeley, Calif. 


State Farm Insurance Companies 
Bloomington, Illinois 


How your bank can profit! Send today for FREE booklets 


Here are two bookiets every banker should have! ‘‘New Profit Opportuni- 


ties for Banks,”’ explains in detail how the State Farm Bank Plan works for 


Will Insurance for Barks” 


you. ‘The State Farm Group Loan Life Plan—Good Will Insurance for 
Banks,” tells how you can insure consumer loans at low cost. Both of these 


booklets are free for the asking. Simply indicate on this coupon whether 
you'd like one or both booklets. Then clip it and mail to Seate Farm Mutual, 


Bloomington, Illinois. There is no obligation. 


OC) “The State Farm Group Loan Life Plan—Geod 


wl 
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| 
| STATE FARM | 
INSURANCE | 
Canadian Office: | 
Toronto, Canada 
‘ ———-CLIP NOW!... MAIL TODAY! 
| 
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| _ let or booklets we have checked below: | 
| "New Proftt Oppertunities for Banks” | 
| 
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20Minutes ‘How to Control Personal 


NOW- with the Man 
Everg Business Likes 


... and save hours of 
figure-work forever after! 


In 20 minutes—no more—he will demon- 
strate the important savings to your 
business from such figure-work advan- 
tages as 
* More calculations 
per pay roll dollar 
Elimination of 
double calculations for proof 
* Proof of accuracy 
without special manipulations 
The Man Every Business Likes is your 
local Marchant figure-work specialist. 
His figure results are possible only with 
the Marchant Calculator, whose 20 
Points of Superiority afford today’s 
highest possible calculator performance. 
He will be glad to prove these statements 
by demonstration at your invitation. 


/ MARCHANT 


No Priority Necessary 


SILENT SPEED ELECTRIC | 


CALCULATORS 


ype 


THIRTY-SIXTH YEAR 
Marchant Calculating Machine Company 
Home Office: Oakland 8, California, U.S. A. 


SALES AGENCIES AND MANUFACTURER’S 
SERVICE STATIONS GIVE SERVICE EVERYWHERE 
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Loan Loss 


ny bank in the small loan business is 
bound to experience losses. How- 
ever, if a bank’s loss ratio is too 
low as measured with the average in the 
field, it is very likely that it has turned 
down some loans it could have made 
without assuming undue risk. Con- 
versely, if its loss ratio is high by the 
same comparison, this may be caused 
by a loaning policy which is too liberal 
or an ineffective follow-up system on 
collections, or a combination of both of 
these factors. 

It is very important that the manager 
of the small loan department and the 
management of the bank have up-to- 
the-minute information on their loss ex- 
perience from this business at all times. 
This can be accomplished by a cer- 
tain method of recording the losses. 

I believe it is a common practice 
among banks which have been in this 
business for some time to accumulate 
the total of their charge-offs in these de- 
partments from the time their first small 
loan was made and show this as a ratio 
to total small loans made from the time 
these departments were first organized. 
These are the loss ratios they are using 
in judging the efficiency of these de- 
partments. This gives them a true pic- 
ture, but such information has little 
practical ‘value in a department which 


has been’in existence for some time be- * 


cause these ratios are too slow ‘in chang- 
ing because of the large accumulation 
of figures used in arriving at them. 


We have adopted a method of © 


recording these losses which shows 
up more quickly any change in 
the trend of our loss experience. 
This is the way the record is kept: 


We use an ordinary multiple column 
analysis work sheet on which we list 
according to months the total number 
as well as the total amount of loans 
made. At the end of each month we 
enter the amounts of all loans which 
were charged off during the month 
according to the months in which they 
were originated. For example, if we 
charge off a loan in March which was 
made in January, the amount of this 
charge-off would be listed in the Janu- 
ary column. This will eventually show 
the total amount of loans charged off 
which were made in any one month. 


We are continually arriving at the ratio 
of the total amount of loans charged off 
to the total amount of loans made ip 
any one month. 

By also keeping a record of the total 
number of loans made, according to 
months, and the total number of loans 
charged off, according to the months in 
which they were put on the books, we 
are able to arrive at the ratio of the 
total number of loans charged off to the 
total number of loans made in any one 
month. 

In addition to récording the above 
information by months on this work 
sheet, we list cumulative figures after 
each month for the preceding 12 months 
covering exactly the same information 
which is recorded according to months. 
We are continually arriving at the same 
ratios for each 12-month period that we 
arrive at for each month—namely the 
ratio of total amount of loans charged off 
to the total amount of loans made and 
the ratio of the total number of loans 
charged off to the total number of loans 
made. These ratios by continuous 12- 
month periods are obviously more valu- 
able than those shown by months. 
Because these ratios are constantly 
changing, they are listed in pencil. 

’ By using such a method of recording 
charge-offs, any change in the trend is 
quickly noted and the management can 
inaugurate corrective measures imme- 
diately. 

J. W. Miter, auditor 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, National Bank 


“Why didn’t you get here a minute sooner? 
I just opened a can of them!” 
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fHA Insurance Loans 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 67) * 


masonable credit risk, but the FHA 
nakes no credit investigation, and the 
ynder may rely on statements of fact 
nade by the borrower. 

The prospective Class 3 home owner 
weed have an equity of only 5 per cent of 
ihe appraised value of the completed 
property as determined by the lending 
igstitution. Under Title II the FHA ap- 

isal governs and an equity of at least 
Oper cent is required. 

A home financed with a Class 3 loan 
nay be built on land either owned by 
the borrower or held under a long-term 
ase. The proceeds of the loan may not 
be used to pay for the land, or for fix- 
tures such as stoves, refrigerators, or 
washing machines, which are frequently 
included in Title II loans. The Class 3 
home must meet FHA minimum con- 
struction and property standards, and 
the FHA will make three compliance 
inspections during the construction. 

When a borrower under Class 3 sells 
the mortgaged property to another bor- 
rower who is acceptable to the lending 
institution, the institution may release 
the first borrower from his obligation 
m notice to the Federal Housing 
Commissioner, without the necessity of 
the processing required by Title II 
regulations. 

Because the FHA yearly premium 
charge is computed on the original loan 
amount, no penalty premium payment 
is required of the borrower in the event 
of prepayment. 

Should default occur, the lending in- 
stitution will receive an all-cash pay- 
ment of its loss immediately on convey- 
ing good title to the Federal Housing 
Commissioner. Under Title II, settle- 
ment is by 2 to 34 per cent debentures 
and a certificate of claim covering cer- 
tain foreclosure expenses. To conserve 
its Title I insurance reserve, the lending 
institution making Class 3 loans has the 
option of selling the acquired property 
at a price approved by the Commis- 
sioner and filing claim for loss covering 
ay deficiency. 

It is anticipated that Class 3 loans 
wil be particularly advantageous in 
small communities and at the borders 
of larger cities where land is relatively 
inexpensive, where building codes are 
hot restrictive, or where banks may not 
be operating under Title II. They may 
also prove popular in sections where 
provisions for heating and insulation 
do not make up as large a part of the 
construction cost as is necessary in 
wlder areas, and where houses can 
be built less expensively on account. 
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THOSE ARE NICE LOOKING 
CARS ——SURE WISH / 
COULD AFFORD OME! 


"*How’s that?’’ 


“Because with this new bank-agent set-up originated 
by the insurance companies you could swing it, Bill.” 


"I hadn’t beard about it before. What's the story?” 


“It's a new plan to keep auto-financing within your 
own community. Everybody benefits— you, the 
purchaser, the local banker, and your local insurance 
agent. Why don’t you drop in your agent’s office 
and pick up a folder about it? It’s a natural for 
young men like you and me.” 


“Are you financing that way?” 


“Sure thing! How else do you think | could afford 
one? Just look for this sign in your agent’s office.” 
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NIVED STAFES FIRE 
INS\URANCE COMPANY 
110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK(NSY. 
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H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


RE are two clearly discernible counter trends in 
the government securities market. One is a con- 
tinuation of the wartime development which es- 

tablished a mathematical formula, the result of which 
was a rising price and a declining yield curve. This 
pattern was produced by a succession of War Loan 
drives, by the creation of some $20 billion of new money 
during the war seeking investment outlets, and by the 
general economic atmosphere of those years. 

Scarcity of available investments in relation to funds 
seeking employment was and still is an important 
factor. This applies with particular emphasis to the 
longest term governments carrying a 2 to 21% per cent 
rate in both the restricted and the unrestricted cate- 
gories. There are not enough to go around for all in- 
stitutional investors wanting them and the net result 
is a pressure on prices on the upside. 

This apparent mathematical certainty of higher 
prices and lower yields in these brackets could be upset 
by various factors. The sum total of these falls under the 
common denominator of “uncertainty,” which is often 
referred to in inner fiscal circles as a desirable element 
because it makes traders pause, it makes for a reversal 
of the upward price trend and lesser confidence that 
this must be a never ending cycle of still higher prices 
and lower yields. That is the counter trend. 


Hererorore, despite setbacks, the certainty has 
prevailed and driven the market to successively new 
highs in prices and to successively new lows in yields. 

Price depressing elements usually have been hints, 
alleged reports and informed guesses in print that the 
preferential discount rate would be eliminated, that 
more long term issues at comparable interest rate 
would be made available, or that all sorts of credit 
regulation would be introduced. This has made for 
uncertainty, against certainty prevailing up to~that 
point. This reduces, perhaps, the current action of the 
government securities market to the simplest possible 
terms. The yardstick might help, too, in “guestimat- 
ing” future action. 


A continued and vigorous Treasury debt redemp- 
tion policy is expected by nearly everyone for some 
time to come. While this will reduce outstanding 
securities and thus increase the scarcity of imvest- 
ments on one hand, it also is definitely deflationary to 
the extent that the Treasury uses War Loan accounts 
which constitute government created funds for the re- 
demption of the debt. 


Throughout the war calls from War Loan deposits were . 
spent all over the country in payment of weapons and 
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New Issues 


There seems to be every indication that 
barring unforeseen circumstances 1946 flo- 
tations will be considerably in excess of 
those of 1945. This, too, should help ease 
the heretofore existing scarcity of invest- 
ment media and might help take off the 
pressure in other markets, at least in some 
degree. 


goods, Thus they flowed into private pockets, teapots 
and individual and corporate deposit accounts. To the 
extent they are spent in debt redemptions since the new 
program started, the government-created money is 
liquidated. 

Debt reductions earlier this year caused a price drop 
in short-term bonds, particularly in the 2s of June 15, : 
1949, whose yield at the time increased from 0.86 to 
1.01 per cent. Similar movements may occur in the 
future. The entire government securities market also 
may receive a damper from a greatly increased demand 
for commercial loans which are rising steadily and 
which have gone up about 30 per cent in the last 12 
months. 

Registrations with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission of corporate bonds and stocks for sale dur- 
ing the Spring and Summer reached top speed in the 
last week of March which was the deadline for use of 
1945 audits. It has proceeded at good pace since, even 
though new audits had to be submitted. 

In addition to the ordinary refinancing and re- 
capitalization operations in various industries, there are 
scheduled many common stock issues representing 
genuine venture capital. 


Tae exact figure for 1945 flotations of new securities 
has now been given by the SEC at $5,800,000,000, of 
which $3,400,000,000 was in registered offerings. Un- 
registered issues were composed principally of railroad 
obligations and securities placed privately. The 1945 
total was the largest since 1929 and registered offerings 
constituted a record since establishment of the securities 
act in 1933. ’ 

The bulk of the underwriting activity took place 
in the latter half of last year after the end of the Euro- 
pean war. In fact, in the second half the financing 
volume both in new money and refinancings was about 
double the amount of the first half. 


BANKING 


When Your Bank 
Needs a Bank... 


RREMEMBER that the “Indiana National” is 


grateful for every opportunity to be of service to 


banks throughout the nation. 


Fortunately, our ready willingness to provide 
material assistance and experienced counsel is 
matched by a volume of resources which places 
us first in Indiana, and 66th among the nation’s 


15,000 banks and trust companies. 


THE INDIANA NATIONAL © 


OF INDIANAPOLIS 


In Business to Help Business... Since 1865 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Douglas Fir Plywood 


Again Allocated 


-To Meet the Urgent N eeds 
of the Reeonversion 
Housing Program 


TODAY’S most urgent and immediate need is for 
housing—and the Douglas fir plywood industry pledges 
complete cooperation with the Reconversion Housing 
Program. 


The demand for housing requires that Douglas fir 
plywood again be put on an allocation basis. This 
means that a substantial proportion of the industry’s 
production will be channelled to housing contractors, 
stock cabinet manufacturers, prefabricators and dis- 
tributors. 


As a result, the present supply situation for all other 
industrial and construction uses will be temporarily 
aggravated. 


May we strongly urge you to anticipate your needs , 
far in advance—and discuss your requirements with 
your regular sources of supply. 


Even though today the supply 
situation in Douglas fir plywood 
is critically short, for many projects 
such as forming concrete surfaces, 
for signs and display work, for 
boat building, and for many other 
industrial and commercial uses, it is 
almost indispensable. In these cases 
it is well worth waiting for, as it 
will save time and labor and do a 
better job. 


DOUGLAS FIR 


PINWOOD 


LARGE. LIGHT, STRONG 
Real Wood 
PANELS 


Douglas Fir Plywood Association 
Tacoma 2, Washington 
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Coxorano. Culminating its studies on 
apractical, safe and efficient instalment 
program, the consumer credit com- 
of the Colorado Bankers Asso- 
recently provided member banks 
fh a booklet to aid them in properly 
setting up such a program and a series of 
developed by the committee for 

use in making instalment loans. 


{ STATES CONFERENCE. Sev- 

rfive executive officers of 14 state 

associations met in Chicago 

for the first postwar meeting of 

Central States.Conference. At four 

y sessions the group discussed 

ting problems of general interest. 

included consumer credit, instal- 

it lending and new state instalment 

) laws, FDIC, bank retirement, 

ingurance and pension plans, public 

lations and radio advertising for 

banks, service to veterans and on-the- 

job training under the amended GI act, 

wil conservation, and wage, hour and 
price controls. 

To serve the conference during the 
coming year Eugene P. Gum, Okla- 
homa, was elected president; Wall G. 
Coapman, Wisconsin, first vice-presi- 
dent; David M. Auch, Ohio, second vice- 
president; and Robert E. Lee Hill, Mis- 
yuri, secretary-treasurer. 

Colorado and Kentucky were ad- 
mitted to the conference, increasing 
the membership to 16 state bankers 
associations. 


LovisiANA. For its promotion of soil 
conservation through a farmer-banker 
award program, the Louisiana Bankers 
Association recently won the commen- 
dation of the state Soil Conservation 
Association. Resolutions adopted by 
the 115 soil conservation supervisors 
who comprise the conservation organi- 
uation praised the bankers for their 
vision in recognizing how vitally con- 
stvation of natural resources contrib- 
utes to the prosperity of the state and to 
the public welfare. Resolutions urge 
continuance of the plan and recommend 
similar program for school-age 
children. 


Marytanp. A Golden Jubilee cele- 
bration, commemorating the 50th an- 
lversary of the Maryland Bankers 
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Association, will highlight the program 
of its annual convention at Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, May 27 and 28. 


Onto. President Howard G. Hudson 
and Secretary David M. Auch of the 
Ohio Bankers Association were among 
business and civic leaders in the state 
drafted by Governor Frank Lausche to 
draw up plans for a campaign to combat 
inflation and encourage holding the line 
on wartime savings. 


WASHINGTON. The Washington 
Bankers ‘Association’s Committee on 
Personnel and Banking Education has 
prepared a series of personnel forms and 
records for the use of member banks. 


WIsconsIN. Reviving their annual 
banking conferences discontinued dur- 
ing the war, the Wisconsin Bankers 
Association and the University of Wis- 
consin jointly sponsored a one-day 
meeting at Madison. Addresses on 
banking, economics, and agriculture 
featured the program. 


ARKANSAS. A committee of bankers 
has been appointed by President R. H. 
Dickenhorst of the Arkansas Bankers 
Association to work with the Arkansas 
Public Expenditure Council, at the 
latter’s request, on a survey of the state 


Ray O. Brundage, executive manager of the 
Michigan Bankers Association, is president 
of the State Association. Section, American 
Bankers Association 


tax system and the drafting of a model 
tax plan for Arkansas. 


Iowa. The series of spot advertising 
programs prepared by the Iowa Bank- 
ers Association for statewide broadcast 
over a chain of Iowa networks has won 
the approval and financial support of 
633 banks in the state. The campaign, 
supplemented by newspaper ads, direct 
mail and personal contact, aims to 
bring home to the public the concept of 
the bank as a service agency in the 
community, and in turn to stimulate 
broader use of bank financial services. 


Virernia. Bankers from all over the 
state participated in the sixth Virginia 
bankers conference at Natural Bridge 
during April. The three-day session 
featured discussions on loans of all 
types, bank operations, public relations 
and advertising, bank investment prob- 
lems and the outlook for deposits. Sem- 
inars covered the amended GI act, as 
well as farm and consumer loans. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Distribution of two 
educational booklets on banking and 
elementary economics among grammar 
schools and high schools in Pennsylvania 
has brought enthusiastic response from 
state educational leaders to this project 
of the Committee on Public Education 
of the Pennsylvania Bankers Associa- 
tion. School authorities are finding the 
booklets excellent teaching aids. 


Ixuxnors. Official launching of the 
Fifty Year Club of the Illinois Bankers 
Association features the association’s 
annual convention early in May. 

Trust men and farm management 
men attended the annual meeting of the 
Illinois association’s trust division at 
Decatur. Agriculture is a vital interest 
of banks in the state and a farm man- 
agement section of the trust division 
was organized to serve the needs of 
officers and employees of banks owning 
or operating farm properties. 


Kansas. With its program geared to 
the ever-increasing number of operating 
problems confronting banks, the annual 
Kansas bankers clinic is scheduled to be 
held at the University of Kansas, June 
19 to 21. 
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armless words? Sometimes, yes. But danger- 
| ous to the life of your business when em- 


ployees “juggle” figures, “‘pad” expense accounts, 
“lift” valuable merchandise, “dip” into the till. 

Today, with crime increasing, you cannot afford 
to take chances. More than ever, your company 
needs the protection of Fidelity Bonds. Bonding 
not only protects your company but also builds 


“Consult your Insurance Agent or Broker 


employee morale by providing a tangible “clean 
bill of health.” 


Mail the coupon below for your free copy of “1001 
Embezzlers.” This unusual book portrays the 
average male and female embezzler . . . gives the 
facts behind many typical cases of employee dis- 
honesty. Send for your complimentary copy of 
**1001 Embezzlers” today. 


| FIFTIETH 
YEAR 


U. & F. & G. 


UNITED STATES. FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


affiliate : 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE, MD. 


Unitep States & Guaranty Co. 
137 E. Repwoop STREET 
BactimoreE 3, Mp. 


Please send me, without obligation, a copy of “1001 


4 
n 
39 
ee as you would your Doctor or Lawyer oF 
F 
a 
Fill Out and Mail This Coupon: 
Embezzlers.” 
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Veterans’ Housing Priorities 
. THE BASIC 
INDUSTRY 


INVENTORY. 
ASSET OF 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58) 


ty Agricultural Conservation Com- 


or non-housing jobs, including non- 
ing farm jobs, applications should 
made on Form CPA-4423 and filed, 

e case of non-housing farm jobs 

h the local County Agricultural Con- 
fvation Committee, and in the case 
all other non-housing jobs with the 
nearest CPA construction field office. 
“These offices will be established in 


St. Louis 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


BROAD 
CORRESPONDENCE 
‘SERVICE 


_ Our wide contacts with | 
commercial, industrial 
and financial concerns 
often prove valuable to 
correspondent banks in 
connection with the busi- 

ness of their customers 

Total. Resources Over 


71 cities throughout the country. The 
manager of each office in his decisions 
on the essentiality and non-deferability 
of proposed. jobs, will have the advice 
of an area review committee appointed 
by CPA. This committee will be made 
up of citizens of high standing in their 
communities who represent the geo- 
graphical sections of the area as well 
as the economic and public interests 
within it. 


CaA’s district manager will be the 
chairman of thé committee, and he will 
make the final decision on approval of 
the applications on non-housing proj- 
ects such as commercial, industrial, and 
public works (except Federal projects). 
Appeal from his decision may be made 
to Washington. 

In making its recommendations on 
the essentiality and non-deferability of 
local construction projects, the district 
construction committee will review the 
impact of the proposed job upon the 
Veterans’ Emergency Housing Program. 
Factors which will be considered by the 
committee are: (1) The essentiality of 
the proposed job in relation to the vet- 
erans’ program; (2) the elimination of a 
bottleneck in reconversion; (3) the pub- 
lic health and safety of the community; 
or (4) unusual and extreme hardship. 


“He drew a moustache on every five dollar 


bill in the bank!” 


enables you to 
chart a course 
to more loans 
on a profitable, 
well-secured basis 


More Loans and Larger Loans 
can be made SAFELY, when 
your customer’s Inventory (raw 
or finished) is collateralized 
through our FIELD WARE- 
HOUSING SERVICE,—the set- 
ting up of a legal warehous- 
ing operation right on the 
borrower's business location, 


Your Protection 


of the Merchan- 


» Ability, Experi- 
ence and Skill—Sup- 
ported by our Warehouse- 
men’s Legal Liability and 
erwritten by The 
Accident and 
Indemnity Co. 

» Our Record Stands 
—Not one dollar of loss to 
Lending Agent, Bonding 
Company or Oursélves. 


WRITE TO 
NEAREST OFFICE 


Let our district Manager 
discuss Valid Ware- 


Safety and Economy of 
this Service with you 


FIELD WAREHOUSING DIVISION 


LOUIS TERMINAL WAREROUSE CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES 


| CINCINNATI+**KANSAS CITY | 
CHICAGO*DALLAS* MEMPHIS | 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Broadway * Locust + Olive 


ST. Lours MO. 


| | 
Field Warehousing 
| 
| 
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Heard Along Main 


Silver Medals 


£ Treasury’s Silver Medal for Dis- 
tinguished Service to War Finance 
has been awarded to several mem- 
bers of the staff of the American Bankers 
Association in recognition of the work 
of all banks in the War Loan program. 
Dr. Harotp STONIER, executive 
manager of the Association, received 
his medal in Washington, D. C., from 
Lawrence Olney, field director of the 
Treasury Department’s U. S. Savings 
Bond Division. Morris Townsend, di- 
rector of the Banking and Investment 
Section, made presentations in New 
York to MERLE E. SELECMAN, secretary 
of the A.B.A.; Deputy Managers A. G. 
Brown, J. R. DUNKERLEY, and WI.- 
L1AM T. Witson; and R. 
Kuans, editor of BANKING. 
The medal had previously been 
awarded to Frank C. RATHJE, presi- 


dent of the Association, and Vice-presi- 
dent C. W. BarLey. 


Bank Woman 


The women’s page of The Christian 
Science Monitor recently carried a fea- 
ture story on the career of Miss EMMA 
HALL, assistant vice-president of the 
Commerce Trust Company of Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

“From a Nebraska sod house to the 
position of an official in one of the larg- 
est banks in the country,” says the 
article, “sounds like a Horatio Alger 
story. And when the person holding this 
position is also a woman, it is still more 
surprising. Even today there are com- 
paratively few women bank officers, 
particularly those who have ‘come up 
through the ranks,’ but Miss Emma 
HALL, assistant vice-president of the 
Commerce Trust Company of Kansas 
City, is one of these. 


At Annual Graduate School of Banking Faculty-Alumni Meeting in New York 


Bank administration and management professors confer, below—l. to r., O. Howard Wolfe, 
vice-president, Philadelphia National Bank; Harold E. Randall, vice-president, First 
National Bank, Boston; Eugene E. Agger, professor of economics, Rutgers University; 
Harold E. Zarker, vice-president and treasurer, The First Bank and Trust Company, Perth 
Amboy, N. J.; John J. Driscoll, Jr., member of Driscoll, Millet & Company, Philadelphia 


Savings management and real estate finance professors at the G. S. B. faculty meeting, 
below—l. to r., Ernest M. Fisher, professor of urban land economics at Columbia University; 
Earl B. Schwulst, executive vice-president, Bowery Savings Bank, New York; Clyde M. 
Davis, bank commissioner of New Hampshire, Concord; R. R. McElvare, senior executive 
vice-president, Bank for Savings, New York; Everett N. Hatch, director of public relations, 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Savings Bank. Federal Reserve Board Chairman Eccles was guest speaker 


Street 


“In 1922 she stepped from the office 
of secretary in the bond department to 
that of assistant treasurer, and had the 
distinction of being at that time the 
first woman bank officer west of the 
Mississippi. But it wasn’t as abrupt a 
rise as it sounds, Miss HALt explained, 
It was the culmination of more than 10 
years of banking experience, which con- 
sisted of everything from dusting the 
files to bookkeeping, stenography, and 
assistant manager of the bond depart- 
ment. 

“Her first bank job was with a small 
establishment in Enid, Oklahoma, 
where she balanced books, wrote drafts, 
and worked in the back room clearing 
house.”’ 

As a girl Miss HALL lived with her 
family in a sod house at Rock City, 
Nebraska. After graduating from high 
school, reports the Monitor’s corre 
spondent, she taught school for a year 
and then took a business course. While 
working for an employment agency she 


-accepted the Enid job—and has been a 


banker ever since. 


Highest Award 


STANTON GRIFFIS, a member of 
Hemphill Noyes & Company, New York 
banking firm, has received the Medal 
for: Merit, the Government’s highest 
civilian award, from Basil O’Connor, 
American Red Cross chairman, in rec- 
ognition of his services as Red Cross 
commissioner in the Pacific Ocean area 
during the war. The presentation was 
made at the direction of President Tru- 
man. 


Reserve City President 


Sipney B. Conepon, president, The 
National City Bank of Cleveland, was 
elected president of the Association of 
Reserve City Bankers at its meeting 
in Palm Beach last month. GrorcE S. 
Eccies, president, First Security Bank, 
Ogden, Utah, and vice-president, First 
National Bank, Salt Lake City, was 
elected association vice-president. 

Mr. Conepon succeeds Rosert M. 
Hanes, president, Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Co., Winston-Salem, and Vice- 
president EccLes, WiL1AM F. KRIeBEL, 
vice-president and treasurer, The Penn- 
sylvania Co., Philadelphia. 

Elected to the board of directors for 
three-year terms were: L. R. BRYAN, 
Jr., president, Second National Bank, 
Houston; Tuomas M. Conroy, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 102) 
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There can be a 
Great Future... 


7 CAN BE A GREAT FUTURE ahead for the 
food industry, for all industry, and for the 
American people. 

Every material requirement for sound living is 
at hand. We are rich in the basic resources of pro- 
ductive land, energetic people, and a capacity to 
create. This combination is the seedbed of better 
living for us, and for the world—if we will have 
it so. 

Because we live off what we produce and ex- 
change, utilization of these resources through 
economical and increasingly efficient production 
and distribution is the only way we know to con- 
tribute to better living for all. 

This country is a gigantic enterprise with 140 
million partners. Only as partners, working 
smoothly together, can we continuously produce 
what we want, and raise our levels of living to new 
heights. 

There is no lasting means of getting more from 
producing less. Competition we want and must 
have, conflict hurts us all by crippling both pro- 
duction and the incentive which fires men to new 
achievements. 

As a people, it is our responsibility to produce 
what we need and want. 

As management of General Foods, it is our re- 
sponsibility to provide suitable compensation to 
our employees and to the owners of the business, 
and to satisfy our customers with high quality at 
fair prices. 

We believe in a high standard of living for 
every man, woman, and child in whom good 
citizenship resides. We believe in good jobs and 
stability of employment. 

We believe it is the responsibility of business 
management to build opportunity for the man who 
wants to work. We believe in basic human values, 
and we are endeavoring to demonstrate these be- 


liefs by the manner in which we administer the 
affairs of this company. 

We further believe that we, as management, 
can best serve the common interest of workers, 
owners, and customers of General Foods through 
continuing to improve production and distri- 
bution of goods and services. 

We believe that each of these 3 groups is vital 
to the founding and growth of productive enter- 
prise, and thus vital to all people. Rewards of 
production must be divided equitably among 
these groups—not monopolized by any one of 
them. 


We believe in the creation of human satisfactions 
as well as the production of things, We believe that 
General Foods cannot, and does not, stand alone 
in its effort to serve, and therefore we align our- 
selves with the great majority of men and women 
who are willing to work for a better future. 

With courage, imagination, and productive 
work we can help sustain the American promise 
and give nurture to the human urge for better 
living. The goais are jobs, freedom, and the 
greater dignity of the individual. 


CHAIRMAN 


PRESIDENT 


Reprinted from the annual report of General Foods 
Corporation. 


This report tells the story of a year’s work, the prob- 
lems encountered, and the progress made in 1945. You 
may find it interesting even if you are not a stockholder 
or an employee. We'll be glad to send you a copy... 
just write to General Foods Corporation, 250 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 
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MAIN STREET—Continued 


ecutive vice-president, Central Trust 
Co., Cincinnati; THomas F. GLeep, 
president, First National Bank, Seattle; 
P. L. Ray, chairman, executive com- 
mittee, First National Bank, St. Paul. 

Both Mr. Concpon and Mr. Eccies 
are members of the A.B.A.’s Postwar 
Small Business Credit Commission, and 
Mr. Ecc tes also is a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee, Savings Division. 

Mr. Hanks, the retiring president, is 
a past president of the A.B.A. and cur- 
rently is chairman of the Association’s 
Postwar Small Business Credit Com- 
mission, a member of the Executive 
Council and of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Special Activities. 


Mr. Congdon 


Gi Lean to Start Bank 
The first newly organized bank to 
be partially financed by funds obtained 
under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 


COOPERATION-KEYNOTE OF OUR 


CORRESPONDENT RELATIONSHIPS 


A willing, friendly spirit of cooperation char- 


acterizes relationships between The Northern 


Trust Company and its correspondent banks. 


All the experience and broad facilities of this 


long-established Chicago bank are constantly at 


your disposal. It is our objective to assist you in 


broadening the scope of your own customer 


service. Your inquiries are cordially invited. 


THE NORTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


50 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Act is The Stephens Security Bank of 
Stephens, Arkansas, which opened for 
business on April 1. 

The loan was obtained by Froyp 
BRYAN, an ex-petty officer in the U. §, 
Navy, from The Commercial National 
Bank of Little Rock, Arkansas. Mp 
BRYAN is vice-president and cashier of 
the Stephens bank, which is capitalized 
at $25,000, has paid-up capital of $8,000, 
is a member of the FDIC, and has 
applied for membership in the A.B.A. 
and the Arkansas Bankers Association. 

Cartes T. REVELEY is president 
and JAMES SMITH a vice-president of 
the new bank. James D. Arnswortu, a 
former lieutenant in the Paratroopers, 
is assistant cashier. 

Stephens is a small town in the oil 
field section of southern Arkansas and 
had been without banking facilities for 
a number of years prior to the opening 
of The Stephens Security Bank. 

Mr. BRYAN was working as a loan 
guarantee examiner for the Veterans 
Administration at Little Rock when he 
got the idea for the new bank. 

General Omar N. Bradley, Veterans 
Administrator, sent a congratulatory 
message to the bank on opening day, 
confirming that it was the first bank to 
be partially financed under the GI act. 


The Return of the Chief 


A bust of the Shawmut Indian, dec- 
orated with three campaign ribbons and 
four stars, has returned to Boston after 
serving as mascot for the British de- 
stroyer Tyler. Accompanying the statue 
was the blood-stained white ensign of 
the Tyler presented to Watter S. 
BucKLin, president of The National 
Shawmut Bank of Boston, by the cap- 
tain and men of the Tyler as an ad- 
ditional memento of the Indian’s war 
record. 

The bust and the ensign were placed 
on exhibition in the main office of the 
bank at 40 Water Street. Inasmuch as 
Chief Obbatinewat, sachem of the 
Shawmut tribe, reproduced in bronze 
by the sculptor A. Ames, Jr., as the 
bank’s trade mark, wears no tunic, his 


President Bucklin with the Chief 
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ihgttle honors” are suspended around 
hisneck on a chain. 

An inscribed plate setting forth the 
dief’s war experience was also received 
fom the Tyler’s officers, and this to- 
gther with a photograph of his ship- 
nates and their letters were included 
in the exhibit placed in front of the 
jank’s honor roll. 

Barly in 1944 H.M.S. Tyler was in 
Boston Harbor and crew members, see- 
ing the Shawmut Indian statues in 
various Offices around the city, asked 
President BUCKLIN if they could have 
oe as a mascot. A formal presentation 
of the Indian head was made to Lieu- 
tenant C. H. Rankin, commanding of- 
joer of Tyler, and from that day on no 
yord was heard from “Chief Obbatine- 
vat” until he arrived back in Phila- 
ielphia recently. 

His record shows that on D-Day, 
june 6, 1944, he participated in the 
invasion. In the Battle of the Atlantic 
he assisted in the destruction of three 
U-boats. He was on escort duty in the 
Mediterranean Theatre, took part in 
the surrender of 36 German U-boats, 
and acted as royal escort to the King 
and Queen on the occasion of their 
visit to the Isle of Man. 

The chief’s decorations include the 
1939-1945 star for service in opera- 
tional waters; the Italy Star for service 
in the Italian campaign; the France 
ad Germany star and the Atlantic 
Star Clasp which entitles the chief to 
a Silver Rosette. 

The Victory Ribbon has yet to be 
awarded, but the captain and crew of 
the Tyler have promised to add this 
to the chief’s decorations at a later 
date. 


Silver Anniversary 


Miss HELEN Knox, president of the 
Association of Bank Women, is making 
ivisit to key cities in five of the eight 


geographical divisions under which the | 


oganization functions. Her itinerary 


covers St. Louis, Dallas, Austin, Hous- | 
ton, Pharr, San Antonio, Los Angeles | 


and San Francisco. 
Miss Knox is manager of the women’s 


department, Chase National Bank, New | 
York. The association is celebrating its | 


Sth anniversary this year. 


Back from the War 


RocKEFELLER, youngest son 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has been | 
made an assistant manager in the for- | 


tiga department of the Chase National 
tank, New York. Mr. ROCKEFELLER 
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Thomas R. Cox, president Bowery Savings Bank, New York, left, greeting the first 
customers at the bank’s new Chelsea branch. L. to r., Lewis J. Barnwell, Jr., held by 
his mother, who opened account No. 1; Miss Maggi McNellis, radio commentator; 
Patrick Mallery, for 20 years a waiter in a famous New York restaurant; and Charles 
J.S. Bohlen, president of the 23rd Street Association. H. E. Borneman is branch manager 


Highlights 


INSURANCE HISTORY 


Insurance Against Capture’ 


An insuring was made in London :} 


May 9th, 1760, “interest or no inter- 
est” on behalf of George Carter, 
the Governor of Fort Marlborough 
against the said fort being taken by 
any foreign enemy. The Fort was 
taken on April 3rd 1761 by the 
French. The Underwriters at Lloyds 
resisted payment of claim. An action 
was brought on the policy and ver- 
dict obtained. (There had been no 
similar claim in the law books.) The 
underwriters appealed on the ground 
of there having been fraudulent 
concealment when the insurance 
was obtained. They claimed among 
other things that the state and con- 
dition of the Fort at the time of the 
insuring had not been truthfully 
presented. 

The NATIONAL UNION and 
BIRMINGHAM are outstanding for their 
records of setiling losses promptly and fairly. 
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entered the Army as a private in May 
1942 and was demobilized as a captain 
last December. Before the war he was 
secretary to New York’s Mayor La- 
Guardia and later was assistant regional 
director of the U. S. Office of Defense, 
Health and Welfare Service. 


Joun McNE1L, assistant secretary of 
the trust department, The Northern 
Trust Company, Chicago, has been dis- 
charged from the Navy as a lieutenant ~ 
commander and has returned to the 
bank. He was supply officer on Saipan. 


WALTER P. ANDREWS, who has been 
a lieutenant commander in the Navy, 


Mr. Andrews 


is back with the Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company, New York, as an 
assistant vice-president. 


EuGENE W. STETSON, JR., who served 
as a lieutenant commander in the Navy, 
has been appointed to an assistant vice- 


THE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 


Statement of Condition 


MARCH 30, 1946 
ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks 


United States Government Obligations oe 


Other Securities 
Loans and Discounts 
Investment in Banking Premises 


$ 96,225,954.57 
273,211,979.23 
15,141,992.65 
106,569,379.30 
1,575,440.00 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters 


of Credit 
Accrued Interest 


725,222.94 
1,099,623.22 
296,320.36 
$494,845,912.27 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock (625,000 shares) $ 10,000,000.00 


Surplus. ... 
Undivided Profits 
Reserves 


Dividend on Capital Stock Payable May 1, 1946 


Acceptances and Letters of Credit 
Accrued Interest and Expenses 


Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities . . << ; 


Corporation, Individual and 
Bank Deposits 

Savings Deposits 

Trust and Public Deposits. . 


U. S. Government War Loan 
Account 


Contingent Liability on unused 
loan commitments 


100,174,055.17 


10,000,000.00 
2,336,704.29 


$ 22,336,704.29 
3,138,106.08 
218,750.00 
725,222.94 
1,261,714.15 
404,658.55 


$287,745,744.40 
57,223,338.64 
21,617,618.05 


466,760,756.26 
$494,845,912.27 


$12,862,321.27 


NOTE: United States Government obligations carried at $126,792,927.56 are pledged to 
secure ttust and public deposits, U. S. Government War Loan account, and for other 
purposes as required or permitted by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 


presidency in the Chemical Bank § 
Trust Company, New York. He js 
associated with the bank’s business jn 
the South Atlantic states. 


Omer V. CLAIBORNE has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Brussels office 
of the Guaranty Trust Company, New 
York. He served as a colonel in the 
Army and was chief of the French Cyr. 
rency Section of SHAEF. Before the 
war he was assistant manager of the 
bank’s Brussels branch. 


Wi.1AM N. Downs, discharged from 
the Army as a lieutenant colonel, has 
joined the Trust Company of Georgia as 
a special representative of the farm. 
industry department. 


Homer E. HENDERSON has been 
elected a vice-president of The Second 
National Bank of Houston. As a liev- 
tenant commander in the Navy he was 
personnel and legal officer on the staff 
of Admiral Sharp, commander of mine 
craft in the Pacific area. 


ROGER F. Mur- 

RAY, a captain in 

the AAF, has been 

elected a vice-presi- 

dent of Bankers § 

Trust Company, 

New York, in charge 

of the credit and 

security research 

department. He received the Legion of 

Merit for his services in industrial 

demobilization planning for the Army 
Air Forces. 


Lieutenant Colonel D. L. 
former chief of the Overseas Branch, 
Supply Division, at the Los Angeles 
Port of Embarkation, and an assistant 
vice-president of The Anglo California 
National Bank of San Francisco, has 
been decorated with the Legion of Merit 
for his services in coordinating supply 
shipments. He has resumed his duties 
as an officer in the bank’s public rela- 
tions department. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 106) 


Legion of Merit is awarded to Col. Dimond 
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High-Speed 24-Hour Service 


This means day and night performance to serve our cor- 
respondents better in presenting their items wherever 
payable. Bankers Trust Company invites inquiry from 
correspondent banks with a view to securing full benefit 
of mail and express schedules, both rail and air, and 


expedite handling of their transit items forwarded to us. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


A Partial List of Bankers Trust Company Services to Banks 


Collection of Par and Non-Par 
Checks 


Collection of Notes, Drafts, 
Coupons, Matured Bonds and 
Other Items (Domestic and 
Foreign) 


Transfer of Funds, Remittances 
and Domestic Money Orders 


Credit Information 
Commercial Paper Purchases 


Dealers in United States Govern- 
ment, State and Municipal 
Securities 


Participation with Correspondent 
Banks in Loans to Local 
Enterprises 


Servicing Loans to Brokers and 
Dealers 


Investment Information 
Receipt and Delivery of Securities 


Commercial and Travelers Letters 
of Credit 


Safekeeping of Securities 


Consultation on Pension and 
Profit-Sharing Plans 

Co-Paying or Exchange Agent, 
Co-Transfer Agent or 
Registrar, and Co-Depositary 

Trust and Reserve Accounts 


International Trade and Foreign 
Banking Facilities 
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MAIN STREET—Continued 


Francis M. Messick, who served in 
the Foreign Finance Section of the 
Naval Military Government as a lieu- 
tenant, has been named treasurer of the 
American Trust Company of South 
Bend, Indiana. 


ROBERT RANDLE GILBERT, JR., vice- 
president of The First National Bank 
in Dallas, has received a commendation 
from Secretary Forrestal for outstand- 
ing performance of duty as officer (lieu- 
tenant commander) in charge of the 
Contract Operation Section of the Navy 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts from 


November 1943 to October 1945. Mr. 
GrBeERT is the son of the governor of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas. He 
was separated from the Navy last Oc- 
tober after 39 months in the Supply 


Corps. 


RicuarD C. Lanc has returned to 
the staff of the Fifth Third Union Trust 
Company, Cincinnati, after 32 months’ 
service as a special agent of the Counter- 
Intelligence Corps in all theaters of the 
European war. He holds the Bronze 
Star for heroic action on D-Day, the 
Bronze Arrowhead, and five campaign 
stars. He was also decorated by France 
and Belgium. During the latter part of 


For your traveling clients 


to start on another business trip. 
Seems to me all I do is travel, 
these days.” 


3 “If any of these cheques are 
@ lost or stolen, you simply 
report your loss to the nearest 
American Express office. 


“Will you cash this check 
for $500, please? I’m about 


“Mr. Wooding, may I sug- 


2 @ gest that you carry your 


travel funds in American Express 
Travelers Cheques? They’re as 
spendable as cash—and safer. 


“The amount of your loss 


4, will be quickly refunded. 


More and more businessmen are 
using these Travelers Cheques.” 


Bosnasaan making trips, and other travelers, will wel- 
come a suggestion to safeguard their travel funds. For infor- 
mation about American Express Travelers Cheques and for 
advertising material, write W. H. Stetser, Vice-President, 
American Express Co., 65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travelers Cheques 


his service Mr. LANG had a part jp 
preparations for the Nuremburg trials, 
He is in the bank’s investment depart. 
ment. 


Have You Heard? 


KENTON R. CRAVENS and WILLIAM A. 
McDonneELL, both vice-presidents of 
the Mercantile-Commerce Bank and 
Trust Company, St. Louis, Missouri, 
have been elected members of the board 
of directors. Mr. CRAVENS is with the 
commercial banking department of the 
bank and is widely known as an author- 
ity on consumer credit. 

Mr. McDonneELL has supervision 
over the divisions including general op- 
erations, banks and bankers, and say- 
ings. : 

Both Mr. CRAvENS and Mr. 
DONNELL are active in the A.B.A. 


Lewis E. Pierson, former chairman 
of the board of the Irving Trust Com- 
pany of New York, former president of 
the American Bankers Association, and 
long active in A.B.A. committee 
affairs, has been appointed chairman 
of New York State Savings Bond Divi- 
sion of the U.S. Treasury. Mr. Prerson 
for over three years was downstate 
chairman of the War Finance Com- 
mittee of the Treasury, successor to the 
Savings Bond Division. 


The National Bank of Commerce of 
Seattle announced recently that its 
president, ANDREW PRICE, was recover- 
ing from a serious illness attributed to 
the strain of the war years. Mr. PRICE 
is a member of the Committee on Fed- 
eral Legislation, American Bankers As- 
sociation. 


Joun S. Situ, president of The 
Farmers Deposit National Bank of 
Pittsburgh, and ANDREW J. HUuGLIN, 
president of the Pitt National Bank, 
have announced approval by the di- 
rectorates of an agreement whereby 
the Farmers Bank, oldest in the city, 
will acquire the business of the Pitt. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 108) 
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New YORK TRUST 
COMPANY 


100 BROAD WAY 


MADISON AVENUE AND 40TH STREET + TEN ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION MARCH 31, 1946 
ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks .... $126,264,504.85 
United States Government Obligations 421,964,375.55 
Other Bonds and Securities 22,459,850.79 
Loans and Discounts 218,403,918.21 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 782,396.60 
Equities in Real Estate 1,031.22 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances .. 857,697.05 
Interest Receivable and Other Assets 2,726,725.21 

$793,460,499.48 


LIABILITIES 


$15,000,000.00 

35,000,000.00 
11,430,215.33 $61,430,215.33 
General Reserve 3,272,088.68 
Dividend Payable April 1, 1946 600,000.00 


Acceptances 1,076,430.19 
Reserve for Taxes and Other Liabilities 4,860,517.87 


722,221,247.41 
$793,460,499.48 


United States Government obligations carried at $174,444,260.46 in the above statement are pledged 
to secure United States Government deposits of $157,696,975.12 and other public and trust deposits 
and for other purposes required by law. 


TRUSTEES 


MALCOLM P. ALDRICH FRANCIS B. DAVIS, JR. HOWARD W. MAXWELL 
New York _ Chairman of the Board New York 
United States Rubber Company HARRY T. PETERS 
resident New York 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. SAMUEL H, FISHER 
residen astztier. 
Root, Ballantine, Harlan, Bushby& Palmer WILLIAM HALE HARKNESS Products Corporation 
New York ROBERT 
HORACE HAVEMEYER, JR. a 
Executive Vice President American Re-Insurance Company 
Goldmark & Loeb The National Sugar Refining Company MORRIS SAYRE 
WILLIAM FE. CUTLER President, Corn Products 
Vice President B. BREWSTER JENNINGS Refining Company 
American Brake Shoe Company ae CHARLES J. STEWART 
RALPH S. DAMON a Vice President 


President ADRIAN M. MASSIE VANDERBILT WEBB 
American Airlines, Inc. Vice President 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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MAIN STREET—Continued 


N. BAxTER JACKSON, president of 
the Chemical Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, New York, has accepted the 
chairmanship of the 1946 campaign of 
The Greater New York Fund for the 
support of some 400 local hospitals, 
health and welfare agencies. 


M. FLaAnerty has been ap- 
pointed assistant director of public rela- 
tions of The Bank for Savings in the 
City of New York. Miss Flaherty has 
been with the bank since 1929. 


I. R. ALTER, who first went to work 
for the First National Bank of Grand 


Corn Exchange Na- 
tional Bank and 
Trust Company, 
Philadelphia, lunch 
room, where em- 
ployees lunch in a 
club-like atmosphere 
and spend remainder 
of their leisure play- 
ing cards, chess, 
checkers or reading. 
Girls can prepare 
special snacks on an 
electric range 


Island, Nebraska, 45 years ago as jani- 
tor and errand boy, was recently elected 
president of the bank. He succeeds E. J. 
Wo tsacu, who was elected chairman 
of the board. 


The Seal of Approwal=— 


Constant Growth 


That banks find our service eminently satisfactory 


is evidenced by the steady growth of our roster 


of correspondent banks. It is a source of gratifica- 


tion to us that much of this progress is the result 


of recommendations of satisfied customers. 


We offer to your bank a quality service suited 


to your special requirements. Our objective will 


be to cooperate with you so closely and efficiently 


that you will unhesitatingly recommend us to 


other banks. Your inquiries will receive our 


prompt and interested attention. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


LA SALLE STREET AT WASHINGTON 
Member Federal Deposit Y Insurance Corporation 
Ve 


At the annual meeting of the Savings 
Bank Life Insurance Council, N. Y,, 
Joseru G. Muwnz, vice-president of the 
Hamburg Savings Bank, was elected 
president. Other officers elected were: 
vice-president—ROBERT W. Sparks, 
vice-president of the Bowery Savings 
Bank; treasurer—Epwarp R. 
treasurer of the Bronx Savings Bank; 
secretary—CHARLES W. Carson, exec- 
utive vice-president of the Community 
Savings Bank of Rochester. 


Following promotions and appoint- 
ments were announced by the Marine 
Trust Company, Buffalo, New York: 
ALBERT L, SANDERSON, from vice-presi- 
dent to vice-president and secretary; 
CuiFFORD B. MArsH, assistant 
vice-president to vice-president ; Henry 
B. SHEETS, assistant treasurer to vice- 
president; Kart HInKE, assistant treas- 
urer to assistant vice-president; Mar- 
TIN J. TRAVERS, assistant treasurer to 
assistant vice-president; Homer R. 
BERRYMAN, EpwARD G. MALONEY, 
ARCHIBALD C. Rosson, and STEWART 
D. STEELE, assistant secretary; Ros- 
WELL J. FLEISCHMAN, and Haroxp P. 
McNamara, assistant treasurer. 


Tuomas C. Jackson and Roy N. 
Strom have been elected assistant cash- 
iers of the Minnehaha National Bank, 
Minneapolis. 


F. ApBot GoopHUE, president of the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company, has 
been elected a director of the B&O RR. 


Marvin L. Mitiarp has been ap- 
pointed assistant cashier of the Na- 
tional Bank of Tulsa. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 110) 
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Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


FIFTH AVE. OFFICE 
Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


MAIN OFFICE 
140 Broadway 


MADISON AVE. OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 60th St. 


To be opened: ROCKEFELLER CENTER OFFICE, 40 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 


Condensed Statement of Condition, March 31, 1946 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and Due from Banks and Bankers . . 


U. S. Government Obligations 
Loans and Bills Purchased . . 
Public Securities . . . 

Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 
Other Securities and Obligations . 
Credits Granted on Acceptances . 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 


Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 


Items in Transit with Foreign Branches 
Balances between Various Offices Due 


Date of Foreign Branches . 


Bank Buildings . . 
Other Real Estate . 


Total Resources 


Capital . . 
Surplus Fund. ... 
Undivided Profits. . . . . 
Total Capital Funds . . 
General Contingency Reserve . 
Deposits . F 
Treasurer’s Checks Cuttaniling 
Total Deposits . .. . 
Bille Payable . . «© % 
Acceptances. 


Less: Own Acceptances Held 


RESOURCES 


. 
. . 
$ 

. 

. . . . 

. 


and Net in 
to Different Statement 


LIABILITIES 
. . $ 


'$3,086,756,982.26 
7,007,175.85 


$ 515,525,209.75 
2,060,896,995.82 
897,933,684.37 
85,583,920.32 
7,800,000.00 
16,841,543.81 
2,882,936.45 
10,940,502.94 
1,585,249.90 


6,694.43 
125,640,847.85 
9,369,527.19 
__ 145,201.13 
$3,609,511,466.11 


90,000,000.00 


170,000,000.00 
54,865,940.97 


$ 314,865,940.97 
36,368,646.60 


3,093,764,158.11 
132,000,000.00 
6,562,176.48 
3,679,240.03 


2,882,936.45 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and Foreign Bills 


Dividend Payable April 11,1946 . 


Accounts Payable, Reserve for Expenses, Taxes, etc. 


Total Liabilities. . - . 


Securities carried at $989,985,381.40 in the above Statement are pled, 
as required by law, to secure Bills Payable, 
Branches as of 


English, French, and Belgian 


EUGENE W. STETSON 
Chairman of the Board 


GEORGE CG. Director, British - 
American Tobacco Company, “Limited, 

and President, Duke Power Company 
WILLIAM B. BELL President, American 
Cyanamid Company 

F. W. CHARSKE Chairman, Executive 
Committee, Union Pacific Railroad Company 
J. LUTHER CLEVELAND President 
W. PALEN CONWAY Chairman of the 
tive 

CHARLES P. COOPER Vice-President, 
American Telephone & Telegraph oes 
WINTHROP M. CRANE, JR. President, 
Crane & Co., Inc., Dalton, Mass. 

STUART M. CROCKER President, 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation 


PALEN CONWAY 
Sitio the Executive Committes 


WILLIAM L. KLEITZ 
Vice-President 


DIRECTORS 


JOHN W. DAVIS of Davis Polk Wardwell 
Sunderland & Kiendl 

ARTHUR C. DORRANCE President. 
Campbell Soup Company 


CHARLES E. DUNLAP President, 
Berwind-White Coal Mining Company 

President, The J. G. 
ite Engineering poration 


S. FRANKLIN Vice-President, 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


LEWIS GAWTRY 


JOHN A. HARTFORD President, 
The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 
CORNELIUS F. KELLEY Chairman of the 
Board, Anaconda Copper Mining Company 


GANO DUNN 


135,213.00 
2,700,000.00 


26,794,570.98 


32,512,720.43 


to qualify for fiduciary powers, to secure public moneys 
Statement includes the resources and liabilities of the 


J. LUTHER CLEVELAND 
President 


MORRIS W. KELLOGG = Chairman of the 
Board, The M. W. Kellogg Company 
CHARLES S. MUNSON President, Air 
Reduction Company, Inc. 
WILLIAM C. POTTER Retired 
GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT of Roosevelt & Son 
EUGENE W. STETSON Chmn. of the Board 
ROBERT T. STEVENS Chairman of the 
Board, J. P. Stevens & Rae crow Inc. 
THOMAS J. WATSON 
International Business Machines PR 
CHARLES E. WILSON General 
lectric Company 
ROBERT W. President, 
The Coca-Cola Company 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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MAIN STREET—Continued 


The American Security and Trust 
Company, Washington, D. C., has an- 
nounced the election of DANIEL W. 
BELL, formerly Under-Secretary of the 
Treasury as president, and CoRcoRAN 
Tuo, former president, as chairman of 
the board. 


Dr. LEONARD P. AYRES, vice-presi- 
dent of The Cleveland Trust Company, 
has been elected president of the Econo- 
mists’ National Committee on Mone- 
tary Policy. 


The City National Bank and Trust 


¢ 
¢ 
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BANCO DE CREDITO 
DEL PERU 


HEAD OFFICE: LIMA 


Capital S/.16,000,000.00 
Reserves S/.29,864,050.76 


Consult us for Prompt and Reliable 
Information about Peru 


Through our 36 Branches situated in the most im- 
portant commercial centres, and our Agents in 
all other towns in the Republic, we are in close 
touch with every phase of economic activity in Peru, 
and thus are well equipped to render helpful serv- 


ice to all American institutions intereste? in Peru. 


Established in 1889 


Mr. Floreen Mr. Leonard 


Company of Chicago, at its annual meet- 
ing, created a new office of senior vice- 
president and elected A. R. FLOREEN, 
ArTHUR T, LEONARD and LESTER AR- 
MOUR to that office. HaRLow W. BRown 
and ARNOLD M. JOHNSON were elevated 
to vice-presidencies. 


eee eee 


Mr. Armour Mr. Paterson 


The Hibernia National Bank in New 
Orleans announced the following changes; 
A. B. PATERSON was elected director 
and chairman of the board. J. M. Mar- 
RONE from assistant vice-president was 
advanced to vice-president; ANpré& C. 
LaPEyreE from assistant trust officer to 
vice-president; MAurIcE M. Bayon 
from assistant manager of the foreign 
trade department to assistant vice- 
president; T. J. WALLBILLICH from 
assistant manager of the foreign trade 
department to manager of that depart- 
ment; GEORGE J. RUHLMAN from audi- 
tor to assistant vice-president; and 
J. A. BANnt, JR., to assistant cashier. 


Gwitym A. Price, who, until 1943, 
was president of the Peoples-Pittsburgh 
Trust Company, and a leader in trust 
activities in the American Bankers As- 
sociation, has been elected president of 
the Westinghouse Electric Corporation. 


Davi L. Cosy, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the Boatmen’s National Bank, 
St. Louis, was recently advanced to 
vice-president and W. PAUL HARPER 
was elected assistant vice-president. 


N. P. Back, cashier, Perry State 
Bank at Perry, Iowa, and president, 
Dallas County Savings Bank at Mil- 
burn, has been named Commissioner of 
Banking of Iowa to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of M. W. Ellis. 


The Central Hanover Bank & Trust 
Company, New York City, appointed 
GrorGE W. Provost, JR., as assistant 
vice-president. 


Epwarp D. 

RHAME, cashier of 

The Peoples Na- 

tional Bank & Trust 

Company of Lyn- 

brook, New York, 

for several years, 

assumed the presi- 

dency of the Am- 

sterdam (New York) City National 

Bank on May 1. Mr. RHAmE has been 

active in the American Institute of 

Banking, serving as associate council 

man for Long Island. He will continue 
as a director of the Lynbrook bank. 
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SAFE DEPOSITORY 
LIABILITY INSURANCE 


You Get 


$50,000 


Protection against Liability imposed by law: 


1 — Mysterious Disappearance 5 — Flood, tornado or other acts of 


2 — Negligence or dishonesty of — 


employees 6 — Misplacement of box in wrong 


7 — Improper or illegal entry by 
4 — Fraudulent, fictitious and means of duplicate key or 


erroneous claims forged papers 


PLUS Legal defense in connection therewith 


THE COST is only $75, one year—$187.50, three years 


provided the total number of safe deposit boxes does not exceed 937. 
A small additional premium is made for banks having more than this 
number of boxes. 


THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: We desire to purchase a Safe Depository Liability Policy 
In amount of $ 


May 1946 


| on premises 
Name of Your Insurance Agent or Broker....................:cccccceseeceeeeeceeceeeeees 
11 


North of the Border 


ANADIAN-AMERICAN trade has 

changed in the past few months to 

a more normal relationship. Dur- 

ing the war years exports and imports 

were practically balanced, in contrast to 

the usual prewar situation when Canada 

had a deficit on merchandise trade with 

the United States which she covered by 

converting surpluses with other coun- 
tries into American dollars. 

Imports of American goods by Can- 
ada have recently overbalanced Cana- 
dian exports to the United States by a 
fair margin mainly because of larger 
purchases of raw materials in anticipa- 
tion of increased industrial operations. 
Such imports in the early part of this 
year actually exceeded those of the like 
period of 1945. Canada’s current trade 
deficit probably will be wiped out by 
invisible transactions—capital imports 
and heavy tourist receipts well above 
contra items, interest and dividend pay- 
ments due American investors of at 
least $200 million. Gold shipments are 
turning upward as the mines of Ontario 
and Quebec rebuild their depleted work- 
ing forces and more of the yellow metal 
is available for export. 

In any event the Foreign Exchange 
Control Board, Ottawa, now regarded 
as a permanent installation in Canada’s 
financial machinery, apparently has 
had a considerable accumulation of 
American funds at its disposal, perhaps 
as much as $1) billion in liquid form. 
The board has progressively eased its 
restrictions upon the sale of American 
dollars for holiday and business visitors 
to the United States. No permit is re- 
quired for amounts up to $50, while as 
much as $250 may freely be obtained 
from any commercial bank upon written 
application. Such limits, however, are 
intended only for usual travel purposes. 
Upon satisfactory representations $2,000 
to $3,000 will be provided for prolonged 
journeys to the United States, though 
the relative payments would be spread 
over any long period, equal amounts 
monthly. 


Sreicrer control prevails on capital 
transactions. Investment of American 
funds in Canada is freely permitted, but 
withdrawal is subject to various regula- 
tions. Canadian bonds purchased in the 
United States may not be sold for cash 
in Canada. Non-resident holdings of 
such securities may, however, be dis- 
posed of outside Canada. Stocks may 
also be bought, but must be registered 
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with the Foreign Exchange Control 
Board. There are no restrictions upon 
the sale of stocks on markets, but 
American funds for them will not be 
furnished by the board. The Canadian 
currency realized from the sale may 
be sold in the United States at, of course, 
the exchange value for such currency. 

In the face of these restrictions on 
capital transactions a good deal of 
American money has moved, and con- 
tinues to move, into Canada. In 1945 
net sales of Canadian securities to 
American investors exceeded $200 mil- 
lion, this being the difference between 
all recorded sales of bonds and stocks, 
less purchases and payments in Canada 
of such securities held in the United 
States. The net amount in 1945 was 
about double that of the preceding year. 
Slightly higher interest rates than are 
obtainable in the United States, the 
discount on the Canadian dollar and the 
belief that the financial structure is 
sound, attract considerable American 
investment in Canadian bonds. Com- 
paratively low costs and commodity 
prices, as well as prospects for active 
business conditions for some time to 
come, have induced American corpora- 
tions to invest more heavily in Cana- 
dian industry. 


Ix all these circumstances the Canadian 
supply of American funds continues 
ample for current purposes. Indeed, 
these conditions seem to have much to 
do with the official release of travel 
funds in almost unlimited amounts, for 
the use of them probably acts as a brake 
on an upturn in the Canadian dollar in 


Prime Minister Mackenzie King of Cana- 


da greets Field Marshal Viscount Alexander, 
Canada’s new Governor General 


PRESS ASSOCIATION 


the United States and so holds it around 
the level desired by Ottawa. 

Two recent announcements by the 
price control agency of the Dominion 
Government are of considerable inter. 
est. One was to the effect that a gradual 
lifting of price controls may be expected 
during the next few months. The other 
made public new and higher ceiling 
prices for various commodities, includ- 
ing iron and steel, lumber, butter, pork 
and certain pulp and paper products, 
other than newsprint. These announce- 
ments led to some misunderstanding as 
to the Government’s price control pol- 
icy and gave fresh impetus to labor’s 
drive for higher wages, shorter working 
time and new and costly social security 
measures. The Minister of Finance has 
corrected some mistaken views on these 
moves. He made it plain in a statement 
before Parliament that relaxation of 
rigid price controls should not be taken 
as implying that the price control sys- 
tem is breaking down, or that there has 
been any change in the basic policy of 
the Government. On the contrary, the 
Government is prepared to maintain 
control over the movement of prices 
during the present transition period. 


Tae Canadian price control system 
has always permitted adjustments where 
proof of the necessity for these was sub- 
mitted. Recent adjustments are, how- 
ever, more extensive than others previ- 
ously permitted and recognize that not 
all price ceilings established towards the 
end of 1941 are appropriate to present 
conditions. Government subsidies on 
various imported materials, cotton, for 
example, to which the Canadian price 
control system does not apply, are being 
reduced or eliminated, which will mean 
higher retail prices for clothing and 
furnishings. 

The Minister of Finance has also sub- 
mitted a preliminary budget for the 
1946-47 fiscal year. These first esti- 
mates are for expenditures of about $24 
billion against over $41 billion for the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1946. How- 
ever, it is probable that supplementary 
estimates, apart from credits granted to 
Britain‘ and other countries, will raise 
the total close to, if not over, $3 billion 
in the current fiscal year. No estimates 
have been submitted for government 
revenue, but this can hardly be expect- 
ed to exceed $2 billion and quite a sub- 
stantial part of the prospective expendi- 
tures must be covered by borrowing. 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Head Office 55 WALL STREET 


New York 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of March 31, 1946 


Including Domestic and Foreign Branches 


(In Dollars Only—Cents Omitted ) 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers 

United States Government Obligations (Direct 
or Fully Guaranteed) 

Obligations of Other Federal Agencies........ 

State and Municipal Securities 


$ 995,920,778 


2,577,056,576 
33,463,116 
181,278,463 
102,673,022 
1,290,314,552 
6,019,663 
5,917,953 
6,600,000 


Loans, Discounts, and Bankers’ 

Real Estate Loans and Securities. . 

Customers’ Liability for Acceptances . . 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . ; 

Ownership of International Banking Corpora- 
7,000,000 

29,840,407 

8,029,189 


4,101,969 


$5,248,215,688 


$4,948,852,510 
(Includes United States War 


Loan Deposit $1,001,642 ,473) 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. . $15,882,732 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 


6,069,779 9,812,953 


2,411,424 
30,821,686 
2,325,000 


Interest, Other Accrued etc. 
Dividend . 
Surplus..... . 142,500,000 


Undivided Profits. . ee 33,992,115 253,992,115 


$5,248,215 ,688 


Figures of Foreign Branches are included as of March 25, 1946, except 

those of the Shanghai and Tientsin Branches which are as of March 7, 1946 

and of the Tokyo and Dairen Branches which are prior to the outbreak of the 
War, but less reserves. 


$1,220,227,485 of United States Government Obligations and $16,470,568 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $1,183,278,698 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


DIRECTORS 


GORDON S. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman of the Board 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


WM. GAGE BRADY, JR. 
President 


SOSTHENES BEHN 
President, International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Corporation 


CURTIS E. CALDER 
Chairman of the Board, Electric 
Bond and Share Company 


GUY CARY 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 


EDWARD A. DEEDS 
Chairman of the Board, The 
National Cash Register 
Company 


CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 

A. GIANNINI 
Founder-Chairman, Bank 


of America National Trust 
and Savings Association 


JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
President, W. R. Grace & Co. 


JAMES R. HOBBINS 
President, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 


AMORY HOUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 


GERRISH H. MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co. Incorporated 


GERARD SWOPE 
Honorary President, General 
Electric Company 


REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 


ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 
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, Payroll bandits have adopted a new 
technique. They have given up violence 
and a racing getaway for a sedate and 
subtle approach. Instead of forcibly 
shooting it out with police as they relieve 
a messenger of the payroll, they now allow 
the bank to give them themoney. Yes, give! 


* * 

The plan is brand new. The perpetrators 
are being sought. But the scheme is so 
simple that there is a chance of its spread- 
ing from cityto city— perhaps to yourown. 


+ + + + 


The episode opens with a routine bank- 
ing transaction. A man goes to a teller’s 
window posing as an employee of one of 
the bank’s substantial customers. He 
makes a deposit to that firm’s account. 


* * * 


The deposit consists of checks, most of 
them drawn on out-of-town banks. As is 
customary, the depositor presents two 
slips to the teller. One is for the bank rec- 
ords, the other is stamped by the teller and 
returned to the depositor to show his office 
that the deposit was made. 


* * * 


There is nothing about the phony em- 
ployee’s actions to arouse the teller’s 
suspicion. He’s friendly. He may remark 
casually that his boss has added this 
banking chore to his other duties. He 
leaves with a cheerful smile. 


The deposit has been timed so that it is 
made a day or so before the firm custom- 
arily draws cash for its payroll. Later 
that day the phony employee appears 
again at the same teller’s window. This 
time he presents a payroll check—a clever 
forgery. Since he has made a large deposit 
that same day, the teller has no doubt that 
he is employed by the firm, and he cashes 
the check. 

> * 


The theft is not discovered until a bona 
fide employee of the firm presents the real 
payroll check—or until] the checks de- 
posited by the forger return with the 
notation that no such accounts exist. This 
is a very smooth trick—as nearly fool- 
proof as any that have come to light in a 
long time. But a very simple precaution 
would nullify it—just a rule that any 
teller must positively verify the identity 
of any depositor unknown to him. 


For the general protection of your custom- 
er’s checks, why not have them produced on 
Hammermill Safety? Today, with manufactur - 
ing restrictions eased, this fine check paper 
is better than ever. We'd like you to see its 
improved quality and color range. A note on 
your bank letterhead will bring samples. 
Just address Hammermill Paper Company, 
1501 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
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News Around and About’ 
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Under the heading, “Mistakes That 
Veterans Should Avoid . . .” the book- 
let cautions veterans “not to buy a 
farm until you have talked over your 
plans with the county agricultural 
agent and the county agricultural de- 
fense committee.” 

x 

Country bankers should find the lat- 
est edition of “Agricultural Finance 
Review,” published by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, a useful 
reference volume. It contains a wealth 
of data on farm credit, farm insurance 
and farm taxation, and is generously 
illustrated with charts and graphs. 

* 

A new booklet entitled “Agriculture 
in the Santa Fe Southwest,’ which de- 
scribes agricultural conditions in the 
states of Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, New Mex- 
ico, Oklahoma and Texas, has just been 
issued by the agricultural department of 
the Santa Fe Railway. The 70-page 
illustrated brochure is intended pri- 
marily as a means of calling attention 
to the opportunities in the Southwest, 
referred to as a fertile area with room 


‘for further development. 


Copies may be obtained by writing 
the railroad’s agricultural agents at 
Amarillo or Galveston, !Texas, Fresno, 
California, or any Santa Fe traffic rep- 
resentative. 


Farm Prices Under Pa 
Bill Formula 


A statement sent by Secretary of 
Agriculture Anderson to the Senate 
Committee on Education’and Labor re- 
garding the effects of the Pace Bill, H.R. 


“If you’re always borrowing from Peter to 
pay Paul, how much do you owe this Peter 
person?” 


754, which provides for including an 
allowance for farm labor in the calcula- 
tion of “parity prices,” includes the fol- 
lowing estimates as to the probable 
increases that would result from the 
new formula: 

Actual 

Price 

Received 


by Farmers, 
Feb. 1946 


Present 
Parity 
Price 


Cotton, lb 
Apples, bu 
Hogs, cwt...... 
Beef cattle, cwt... 


Flue cured, ib.. . . 369 

Burley, 1. Ib.... .324 

The significance of these increases in 
“parity” lies in the probability that 
price ceilings and price support levels 
would be raised proportionately. 


View of the surplus property storage depot of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation in Cleveland 


— 
AE» 
SSM 
| 
| = =) 
A > 
Adopted 
, Wheat, bu.. $ 1.55 $ 1.57 $ 2.10 
Pee 1.77 1.45 1.93 
3.75 1.71 2.27 
| 14.20 12.90 17.20 
| 12.60 9.65 12.80 
: WG Lambs, cwt. 13.30 10.50 13.90 
Butterfat, Ib. . 508 .480 .639 
% ee Milk, wholesale cwt. 3.33 2.93 3.89 
Eggs, doz........ iz . 356 .474 
| CUSHING 
BANKING 


Emblem of Republic National 

Bank of Dallas, which appears 

as part of the surface design of 
its checks. 


Another leading bank using Hammermill Safety 


Republic National Bank of Dallas was estab- 
lished in February, 1920. Since that time its 
resources have grown from $500,000 to more 
than $300,000,000! 

Toda it is the sixty-third largest bank in 
the United States—recognized as one of the 


most influential institutions in the Southwest. 
We are proud that its checks are on Hame- 
mermill Safety paper. The sample check shown 
below is on chainline Hammermill Safety with 
a reproduction of the bank and its emblem as 
part of the surface design. 


MANUFACTURED BY HAMMERMILI COMPA FOUNDED 
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One hundred thirty-eight stations were favorable to five- 
minute units, 37 favored 15-minute programs, 11 asked for 
one-minute dramatized spots, and six favored 10 minutes. 

Many other stations suggested various periods up to 
30 minutes. Quite a few said they would welcomé type- 
written spot copy. It is interesting to note the great 
spread between the banks’ use of spots and the radio 
stations’ recommendation of the short unit. 

There is by no means unanimous approval of the five- 
minute idea. “It leaves us dangling in the air with 10 
minutes of unsold time,” one station said, “Difficult for 
small stations to build 10-minute balance of show,” an- 
other stated: “Radio programs are built in 15-minute 
units as a rule and a five-minute show is generally a pain 
in the neck,” said another. However, 138 stations like 
the five-minute idea, and anyway with a little effort a 
station can build a 15-minute program around the five- 
minute unit. That’s the whole idea. 


“Repeat and Repeat and Repeat” 


Station after station, right down the line, insisted that 
for real results banks must repeat and repeat and repeat. 
Radio results thrive on repetition; they languish on hit- 
or-miss broadcasting. There is no doubt that radio sta- 
tions feel the great weakness of bank radio advertising 
in the past has been lack of consistency. “ Five-minute 
programs should be used daily, and at least three times 
a week the year around,” one station director said, 
“and a 15-minute unit should be used 52 or 104 times 
a year for real results.” One operations manager said: 
“Repetition is the essence of local radio’s effectiveness.” 

Asked how many programs the A.B.A. should prepare 
in its initial postwar series, 79 stations said at least 26, 
66 stations said 52, eight said 104, five said 260, and three 
said 156. 

Various other units were mentioned, but the big idea, 
expressed over and over, was: “ We don’t want banks to 
use radio and judge it on the basis of too few programs. 
There should be continuous year-round advertising and 
never less than half a year.” 

The owner of a small station wrote: “I don’t advocate 
singing commercials for banks, but bring your approach 
down to the same intellectual level and your story will 
go over where it will do the most good.” And the thought 
expressed by another station: “Banks have something 
to sell. They should take off the kid gloves and go after 
business as vigorously as any other business would.” 

(Another angle was expressed by one radio man who 
‘said: ‘We feel that when banks use radio they add to 
the prestige of the local radio station.’’) 


Some Station Comment 
The commercial manager of a large city station told 
us: “T find bankers hard people to talk to about adver- 
tising. I understand retailers and their problems. I don’t 
understand bankers and their problems, and no banker 
I have ever talked to yet has been able to tell me what 
he wants his advertising to do for him.” “Bank adver- 
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tising is terrible,” opines another station director, 

“ Anything at all you could do to encourage banks to 
use some promotion will be wonderful — it will be more 
than that, miraculous!” is the sentiment of a third radio 
man. The assistant manager of one of the biggest sta- 
tions said: “There are some fine banks doing a wonderful 
job, but in the parade of successful advertisers, I will 
stick my neck out and say that banks are at the end of 
the line — and I don’t mean the front end.” 

But while a few radio stations were caustic, and many 
frankly critical, every one was genuinely interested in 
helping banks to do a better job. 


Their advice to banks could be summed up as follows: - 


(1) Set your sights on your objective. 
(2) Get an expertly prepared program. 
(3) Stick with it over the long pull. 


The 303 radio stations supplying information in our 
1946 survey listed 543 banks that were using their sta- 
tions currently. That is an average of 1.8 banks per 
station and.extending the average to the approximately 
900 local stations in the country accepting advertising 
there would be a total of about 1,600 banks on the air 
right now! That is one out of each 10 banks, and these 
figures do not include group programs which would 
swell the total of banks on the air to well over 2,000. _ 

A study of the subjects being offered by banks via 
radio at present shows that of the 308 programs on 
which data were given us, 153 cover their services in 
general, 99 stress loans, 25 institutional, 13 savings, 13 
checking, three safe deposit and two trust. 

An analysis of 197 programs being run by banks 
revealed that news is first choice as type of program (48 
per cent of the programs on which these data were 
given), music second (34 per cent evenly divided between 
classical and popular music), with sports, dramas and 
other features trailing well behind. 


A.B.A. to Offer Radio Service 


As a natural evolution of its advertising services, 
the A.B.A. Advertising Department is planning to offer 
a new radio service. 

The purpose will be to help local banks in their use of 
radio as an advertising medium. One phase of the activ- 
ity will be to gather and distribute data on bank radio 
advertising, and radio in general. Another will be to 
prepare actual programs in transcribed form for local 
broadcast by banks or groups of banks. 

Based on all this survey information it seems quite 
probable that the first programs will be so-called open- 
end dramatizations, four and a half minutes long, built 
around situations involving people and their money. 

There will probably be at least 52 such programs in 
the initial series. The dramatizations can form the core 
of 15-minute programs, with music or entertainment 
provided by the local stations. 

Announcement of the first programs is expected in 
a month or so. 
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The Consumer Credit Digest 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48) 


yre 21” x 21”, with a hydraulic lift for 
easy loading. It is reported that the 
dishwasher will be manufactured by the 
Fleetwing Division of Kaiser Cargo, 
subsidiary of Kaiser Company, at a 
rate of 10,000 a month, production to 
begin in April or May. 

* * 


Dishwasher: A design which takes the 
automatic dishwasher out of the luxury 
dass. The housewife simply places her 
dishes, etc., in the square, top-opening 
unit, and presses a button. The machine 
then sprays the dishes, washes them, 
rinses them twice, cleans and drains 
itself automatically and then shuts off. 
(It doesn’t clear the table and put the 
dishes away.) Whole process requires 
about 12 minutes, and dishes are 
ceaner, through the use of hotter water. 
A Westinghouse product. 

* * 

New Electronic Controls: Hundreds of 
industrial processes in the chemical, 
metal, food, petroleum and practically 
every other field will be affected by the 
introduction of a series of developments 
in industrial electronic control instru- 
ments, according to L. Morton Morley, 
vice-president of Brown Instrument 
Company, Philadelphia, industrial divi- 
sion of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Company. The developments in- 
dude new electronic instruments to 


Two New Departments 
Bankers Trust Company and Irving 
Trust Company, of New York, have 
announced the opening of consumer 
credit departments. Bankers Trust 
will make personal loans from $60 to 
$3,500 and home modernization loans 
with repayment terms as long as 36 
months. Irving, in addition to in- 
dividual loans, will finance time pay- 
ment sales of retailers, dealers and 
manufacturers. 


eliminate lags in manufacturing and 
processing heretofore caused by waits 
for temperature changes and other phys- 
ical problems. The instruments will 
include numerous variations tailored to 
a specific industry or manufacturing 
process. 
* 


Resin Panels: Structural panels made 
from a new resin, reinforced with glass 
fabric or other materials, are being tested 
for automobiles, airplanes, refrigerators 
and washing machines. The new resin 
is thermosetting; once formed under 
heat it retains its shape when reheated, 
and it has a permanent high-gloss finish. 
Thin veneers to which BCM, only name 
of the product thus far, has been ap- 
plied, can be bent without crazing or 
peeling the resin. A wide range of colors 
can be obtainefl by adding oil-soluble 
dyes or pigments to the resin. 


This consumer credit clinic held by the First National Bank 

of Philadelphia at Altoona, Pennsylvania, was the eighth of a 

series in cities in its territory. The clinics feature imaginary 

dialogues between appliance dealers and bankers, both city 
and country 


Trends 
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the situation materially. That factor is 
the almost astronomical total, compared 
to the levels of prewar years, of liquid 
assets in the hands of the public. I refer 
to the nearly $28 billion of currency in 
circulation, to the billions in E bonds 
and bank deposits. If consumers are so 
minded, a very large number of them 
are in a position to pay cash for their 
purchases of durable goods. Consider 
the total of individual savings over the 
war years, $28.6 billion in 1942, $33.3 
billion in 1943, $38.9 billion in 1944, and 
$34.9 billion in 1945. If the ancient rule 
of thrift, to save before you buy, still 
has some vitality, the means of applying 
it exist in abundance. 


Ar THIS point, we-would like to have 
something like a microscope that would 
open to view the inner workings of the 
minds of American consumers. Lacking 
that, we shall have to make a bold 
guess, and it is my guess that the pattern 
of the prewar years will change but 
slightly, that consumers will continue to 
follow the practice of “ paying-as-they- 
use.” 

There are several reasons I can offer to 
support this position: (1) Consumers 
will keep larger cash and deposit bal- 
ances than before the war; (2) a large 
number of consumers, returning soldiers, 
industrial workers, will not have large 
cash balances and will buy against their 
jobs and prospective incomes; and (3) 
the higher price level—automobiles at 
$1,100 instead of $800—will necessitate 
larger loans. 

If this analysis is reasonably correct, 
lending agencies may then begin to 
sharpen their pencils and clear their 
desks to await an unprecedented volume 
of consumer loans. 


With the nation-wide housing shortage 
we are not only interested in how to keep 
young but where to keep them: 


Splitting an atom would not be too diffi- 
cult for a salaried man who divides his 
income between the Treasury and his 
family. 


An after dinner speaker is a person 
who doesn’t talk in his own, but in other 
people’s sleep. 
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ANK credit services to aid small 
B businesses in bridging the change 
from war to peacetime produc- 
tion and to help reestablish the 500,000 
firms which were war casualties and 
create the new business enterprises re- 
sulting from war-developed materials 
and techniques, are reviewed in the re- 
port, “Accent on Competence,” by the 
Small Business Credit Commission of 
the American Bankers Association. 

The report covers banking activities 
devoted to the welfare of small business 
during the past two years. These ac- 
tivities, carried on under leadership of 
the Commission, have stimulated indi- 
vidual banks to seek small business 
loans in their own communities, have 
enlarged the role of correspondent bank- 
ing, and have resulted in 48 bank credit 
groups having resources of nearly $700,- 
000,000 to supplement the credit avail- 
able from individual banks and from 
their correspondents. 

In April 1944 the Executive Council 
of the A.B.A. recognized that new 
thinking would be needed to serve small 
business. It created the Postwar Small 


Accent on Competence 


Business Credit Commission, which 
adopted as its objective: “Bank credit 
shall be made available to every com- 
petent man, firm, or corporation that 
needs it for a constructive purpose.” 
As a preliminary step in reaching this 
objective during the difficult period of 
war-end adjustment, the Commission 
surveyed existing bank credit facilities 
in the light of many changes the war 
had brought about and the many more 
that postwar would bring. To finance 
this research and the cost of supplying 
bankers with up-to-date information 
and “know-how,” 4,000 banks pledged 
$750,000 to be used over a five-year 
period for research and promotion of 
new banking procedures designed to 
meet the need of small business during 
the postwar period. 

“Three things happened in January 
1946—each isolated and apparently of 
only local importance—but of great 
significance to America,” the report 
says. 

“In California . . . Nick Sanders 
walked into his bank and said: ‘I need 
$2,600.’ He wanted to equip a small 


“IF COLOR CONTROLS YOUR RECORDS,’ 
says KING COTTON, “YOU SURELY NEED 
PARSONS MECHANO FORM” 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 
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Whether you use ledger papers, 
index cards, or both, you'll get 
greater accuracy if different 
types of records are kept on dif- 
ferent colored forms. 

In PARSONS MECHANO FORM 
there’s a range of six standard- 
ized colors, the same in both 
ledger papers and index cards. 
Both have the new no-glare sur- 
face, easy on the eyes. The wide 
range of weights and sizes, the 
fine writing surface, the superior 
erasing quality, and the fact that 
these ledgers and indexes 
are properly made for 
any kind of machine 
posting, or for manual 
posting, mean that PAR- 
SONS MECHANO FORM is 
what you should specify. 


HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


plastics plant and start a new business, 
He was a competent and experienced 
plastics craftsman, honorably discharged 
from the Army. But aside from good 
character, plenty of ability and a sound 
idea, he had nothing to offer as security, 
The local bank made the loan. 

“In Maryland... ona Friday 
night, a local business man called his 
bank and said: ‘I need $60,000—fast, 
The amount needed was four times the 
bank’s legal lending limit. The banker 
called his city correspondent who took 
a train that night, examined the prop- 
erty and the proposition over the week- 
end, and agreed to cooperate in the 
loan. The local bank and its correspond- 
ent made the loan on Monday. 

“Tn Missouri . . . a man applied at 
a bank for a loan of $12,000. He had 
good character and ability but little 
collateral security and he needed five 
years to repay. The bank felt that the 
risk involved was too great for it to 
assume in full. But the purpose of the 
loan was sound, so the bank presented 
the proposition to the St. Louis Credit 
Group, of which it was a member, with 
the thought that the member banks 
might grant the credit on a spread-the- 
risk basis. The credit group made the 
loan.” 


Turse three examples illustrate the 
value of the cooperation which exists 
among the banker-members of the com- 
mission, the staff of the A.B.A., coop- 
erating individuals and committees in 
the state associations, county groups, 
Association of Reserve City Bankers, 
and individual bankers everywhere. 
New credit principles formulated as a 
result -of this cooperative effort and 
stressed by the Commission in the past 
18 months have already become part of 
the small business lending pattern. They 
are: 

“Competence is Collateral . . . Banks 

know from years of experience that John 
Doe—Private Citizen—is the world’s best 
character-loan credit risk. And banks know 
that the competence of John Doe, Pres 
ident, or John Doe, Incorporated, or Doe and 
Roe, Partners, is first-class security for small 
business loans. They have been lending 0 
that basis for years; they will continue t 
place their faith in the fact that here m 
American ‘Competence is Collateral.’ 
. “Term Loans Are Sound: Bank Loans. 
. . . Here again banks have been ‘doing tt 
for years.’ But banking’s experience with 
term loans for business has been limited, 
and this specialized type of lending has been 
generally confined to larger banks. 

“Small Business Requires Special Atten 
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tion. .. - As part of its program the Com- 
mission has been urging banks to set up spe- 
cal facilities for small business. This recom- 
mendation is for larger banks, because in 
most small and medium sized banks the 
whole institution itself is a special facility for 
small business.” 


Much study and attention has been 
devoted to strengthening and improv- 
ing correspondent banking, the report 
ays. “Here is a national network of 
hundreds of city banks and their thou- 
ands of country correspondents. The 
machinery has long been in existence 
and in the war performed valuable 
grvice for the country. The Commission 
undertook the task of adapting corre- 


cannot be supplied by a local bank or its 
correspondent. The local groups are also 
serving a valuable function in informing 
banks and the public on various aspects 
of small business financing.” 

Another major aspect of the Commis- 
sion’s job was to represent banking in 
Washington. Much of this effort was 
the informing of important government 
officials, including Congressmen, Sena- 
tors, and government advisers, about 
what the banks are doing. 

The war had opened the door to two 
forms of government participation in 
commercial lending: (a) making direct 
loans to small business, and (b) guaran- 


banks. The position of banking as to the 
extension of these government activities 
into peacetime was made clear to gov- 
ernment officials by the declaration by 
the A.B.A. in September 1943, which 
says: “Direct commercial loans by the 
Government or the governmental guar- 
antee of commercial loans are not only 
unnecessary for the financing of postwar 
commercial enterprise, but are contrary 
to sound financial policy and the best 
interests of America’s economy. 

“One proposal before Congress was a 
plan to extend the life of the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation, change its 


: name to Small Business Corporation, 
t Mgondent banking to the postwar job expand its activities, increase its capital, 
Hof financing small business. Through 


education and cooperation the special 
PARTIAL 


‘know-how’ possessed by big city banks 
COVERAGE 


: inthe realm of business financing is be- 

. Bing conveyed to smaller banks. Banks 
IS NOT 
ENOUGH! 


teeing or insuring of such loans made by 


everywhere are learning more than they 
t Hever knew about the facilities and serv- 
ices of their city correspondents. 


e Ox the other hand small banks have 
able to much ‘grass- 
0 @§ not’ type of information that the larger 
¢ Minstitutions did not possess. Banking 
d # has benefited by this new spirit of coop- 
it Heation and, above all, small business 
th has been better served. 
ss “More credit machinery was found 
e- to be necessary. The credit group was 
he @ceated as a third source from which 
small business can secure the credit it 
neds. It is not the purpose of credit 
he Mgoups to solicit loans or engage in 
ts BH inancing activities on their own. They 
we only called into play when credit 


*... And to the Director of OPA I bequeath 
ny three white shirts whose collars have all 
been turned!” 


Today's abnormally high replacement costs are 
in many cases 50% greater than in 1939 and 
call for a thorough check of every risk. 


You cannot afford to allow your clients to have 
inadequate protection. Yours is the responsi- 
bility — in fact, even a moral duty — to make 
certain that your assured have ample dependable 
coverage. 


Add the protection necessary to cover increased 
values. In so doing, you will not only gain your 
client's confidence, but increase your income.. 
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and put it into direct competition with 


for a PERFECT CONVENTION [mearememnynctennatin 


cialized lending in full cry. A war-bom 
in Suburban Chicago — ore government agency, created for a def 


S nite wartime purpose, was to be perpet- 
| 4 @) L AY uated and, if the sponsors of the idea 
y had their way, made a permanent 

peacetime lending organization.” 

When congressional hearings on this 
bill were held, the commission repre. 
sented banking by presenting constryc. 
tive and logical arguments which showed 
that there was no need for this govem. 
ment agency after the war because 

banks could and would do the job, In 
December 1945, President Truman 
signed an order providing for the ter. 
mination and liquidation of the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation, which illus. 
trates in tangible fashion that banks 
are recognized in Washington for the 
One of America's top-flight, year-round Resort Hotels, where conventions constructive work they = doing in 
become a delightful event... . The Moraine fronts on Lake Michigan, is financing business. 


<# spread out over 14 acres of picturesque ravine land and has 250 rooms “ task iness 
of graceful Georgian architecture. It inspires concentrated effort and is bay : of the Small Bus 
> conducive of leisurely living and outdoor recreation. Credit Commission is one which never 


We can conveniently care for groups up to 150 persons. Conventioners ends. New people, new conditions, new 
are accorded guest membership in our popular Beach Club. legislative proposals, and other develop- 
Chicago is 32 minutes by fast transportation. Inquiries are invited. ments will continue to appear on the 


Address same to 
e scene which will reqtitre action.” 
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=ON-THE-LAKE 
HIGHLAND PARK, ILL. We not only favor two pants suits, bul 


we wish they would provide an extra coat 
and vest too. 


With so many persons on the Federal 
payroll, we presume Congress will soon 


Your Banking Needs in have to relax the immigration lows te ld 
in some prospective taxpayers. 
C O [ O M bE | A Women are steadily growing more beaw 
tiful. Well, they have been steadily trying 
for thousands of years. 


can be fully met by our network of 19 


offices located in every commercially 
important center of the country. The 
complete facilities of this 33-year old 
institution are at the disposal of banks 
and commercial corporations in the | ,- 
United States. Gateway to South America and pro- 
ducer of the best coffee in the world. 
Special provision is made for the 
handling of collections. Letters of Credit and commercial in- 
formation. Your correspondence cordially invited. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 
Cable address for all offices—Bancoquia 
Capital paid-up: $5,500,000.—Pesos Colombian 
Reserves: $5,646,000.—Pesos Colombian 
General Manager: Gonzalo Restrepo Jaramillo 
Head Office: MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 
BRANCHES: Armenia, Barranquilla, Bogota, Bucaramanga, Cali, 
Cartagena, Cucuta, Girardot, Magangue, Monteria, Neiva, Peréira, 
Puerto Berrio, San Gil, San Marcos, Santa Marta, Sincelejo, Vélez. 
New York Representative—Henry Ludeke, 40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 


“No, J. B., the convention isn’t meeting 
here. It’s just that we all share this room!” 
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Value of the Check Routing Symbol 


recent years and this increase will no 
doubt continue for some time. During 
1945 the Federal Reserve System 
handled 1,351,000,000 commercial 
checks, exclusive of the large number 
of checks which were cleared through 
dearinghouse associations without go- 
ing through any Federal Reserve bank, 
many of which are cleared by clearing- 
house banks for out-of-town correspond- 
ents. As this figure clearly shows, the 
collection of checks has become big 
business. In no other country are checks 
sowidely used as a medium of exchange. 


It is traditional in this country for 
big business to search continuously for 
new and more efficient methods of 
operation. From such improved meth- 
ods the country as a whole has gained. 
Inefficiency should not be tolerated in 
any business. The methods and systems 
for collecting checks that were in effect 
25 years ago are no longer adequate. 
Just as every bank prides itself on 
slecting and using the most modern 
and efficient equipment, so should the 
banks collectively be able to pride 
themselves on the efficiency of the 
check collection system as a whole. No 
progressive banker would long tolerate 
equipment that is 25 years old, obsolete, 
and the cause of frequent errors and 
delays. Bankers today are constantly 
looking for better and more efficient 
systems and equipment. Since the col- 
lection of checks is a major part of 
every bank’s normal business activity, 


the check routing symbol, regardless of . 


the system or equipment used, is an 
improved tool for the use of the whole 
banking community. 

Anyone who has handled checks 
knows that they come in all forms and 
ses. The information necessary to sort 
and list them is scattered over the face 
of the check, seldom in the same place 
on two successive items. The name of 
the drawee bank may be at the top or 
at the bottom. It may be in large print, 
ot so small as to be barely legible. 
Furthermore, banks in different cities 
oten have similar names and their 
thecks are easily confused. To find all 
the necessary information and to avoid 
‘ountless errors requires extra time, 
lime that will be saved by the use of 
the check routing symbol which shows 
il this information in the same place 
every check. 

Another source of confusion in sorting 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 73) 


checks is the fact that Federal Reserve 
districts and branch territories are sel- 
dom contiguous with state lines. For 
example, a check drawn on a bank 
located in Indiana may be collectible 
either through the main office of the St. 
Louis District or its Louisville branch, 
or through the main office of the Chi- 
cago District, depending on its location 
in the state. To sort these checks at 
present and to eliminate guessing re- 
quires special training and experience. 
With the routing symbol such checks 
can be sorted by number with little or 
no experience and with very little 
chance of error. 


Tae advantages of the plan to the 
larger banks with correspondent ac- 
counts are obvious. It is they who sort 
and route a large portion of the checks 
used in the country, and it is they who 
will benefit most directly from the full 
adoption of the routing symbol plan. 
The benefits of the plan to the smaller 
country banks, while not as obvious, are 
no less real. It will aid them in whatever 
check sorting they do, and most banks 
usually make two or more sorts of their 
out-of-town checks. It will help to speed 
up the collection of checks which will 
benefit both the bank and its customer. 

Check collection is an important part 
of every bank’s business. Most bank 
customers at one time or another cash 
or deposit out-of-town checks with their 
banks. Many do so on every business 
day. 


“To save misunderstanding, Jackson, you’d 
better find another way of sending out your 
laundry” 


Banks located outside of the prin- 
cipal financial centers usually send the 
out-of-town checks deposited with them 
to a correspondent bank or to their 
Federal Reserve bank for collection. 
They recognize, however, that this does 
not in itself constitute collection and 
they credit their depositor’s account 
“subject to final payment.” A bank 
thus reserves the right to charge back 
unpaid items. Where a deposit account 
will not support such a contingent 
charge, conservative banks defer credit 
until such a time as they feel certain 
that the check or checks will actually 
have been presented and paid. It is 
obviously important both to the bank 
and its customers that such checks be 
presented as promptly as possible. The 
customer will want to use the proceeds 
as soon as he can and the bank will 
want to be sure that it does not allow 
use of the proceeds before it can be 
certain that the check will not be re- 
turned. 

The widespread use of the check 
routing symbol will aid the corres- 
pondent banks and the Federal Reserve 
banks by which these checks are handled 
and finally presented for payment, to 
collect them more promptly than they 
do now. Especially will it help in avoid- 
ing misrouting of items which causes 
long and unanticipated delay. Items so 
delayed and then returned unpaid can 
often prove embarrassing to the first 
collecting bank if it has in the mean- 
time allowed use of the proceeds. But 
even leaving the safety factor aside, a 
bank which wants to render the best 
possible service to its customers will 
want to see their checks collected as 
quickly as possible. It should be clear 
that the use of the check routing sym- 
bol will materially assist in accomplish- 
ing this purpose. 

In addition to speedier collection, the 
widespread use of the routing symbol 
should result in banks receiving better 
service from their Reserve banks and 
correspondents. Banks everywhere in 
recent years have become increasingly 
aware of the cost to them of Collecting 
their customers’ checks. Most of them 
have, in consequence, adopted account 
analysis systems and have imposed 
service charges in one form or another 
in an attempt to pass on some or all of 
this cost to the customer in an equitable 
manner. The costs of collecting checks 
do not cease when the checks are for- 
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warded in a cash letter to the city 
correspondent or the Federal Reserve 
bank. They have just begun. 

These additional costs are borne, in 
the first instance, by the correspondent 
bank or Reserve bank. These banks, 
however, are compensated for the ex- 


pense of this service out of the earnings 
which they derive from the balances 
which the country banks are required, 
either by law or agreement, to maintain 
with them. With commercial bank cor- 
respondents these balances often bear 
a direct relationship to the volume of 
checks collected and the cost of collect- 
ing them, although check collection is 
seldom the only service rendered by the 


correspondent bank. Country banks are 
naturally interested in getting the maxi- 
mum amount of service from either the 
Reserve banks or their commercial bank 
correspondents in return for the bal- 
ances which they are required to main- 
tain. This is true even today when the 
prevalence of low interest rates makes 
the maintenance of sizable balances less 
onerous than it would be if interest rates 
were to firm and banks were to exper- 
ience a good demand for local loans. 


Country banks therefore have 
a direct interest in the operating 
efficiency of their correspondent 
banks, whether they are Reserve 
banks or large commercial banks. 
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It is logical to expect that the higher 
that efficiency, the greater will be th 
amount of service the country bank ma 
expect to receive in exchange for the 
balances it maintains. Thus the smalj 
bank, which sends all its checks to jj, 
correspondent bank in one unsorte 
letter, will benefit in the long run from 
the increase in efficiency which th 
check routing symbol plan will bring to 
the check collection system as a whole. 

As banks generally come to realiz 
the benefits which will accrue to them 
and their customers, it is to be expected 
that they will support this program 
even more enthusiastically than in the 
past. Smaller banks which have recog. 
nized these advantages are already 
among the plan’s most active sup 
porters. But there is still a great deal 
to be done. In order for the plan to be 
a complete success on a national scale, 
every bank must do its part, not only 
in having its routing symbol placed on 
its own checks in the approved location 
but in selling the plan actively to cus. 
tomers who have their own checks pri- 
vately printed. 


No one expects, even with the most 
wholehearted cooperation, that the 
routing symbol will suddenly appear 
overnight on all checks. Many banks 
have large stocks of old-style checks on 
hand and it is not expected that thes 
should be scrapped. However, in many 
instances, it is possible to have th 
routing symbol over-printed on existing 
stocks of checks and, in some cases, banks 
are rubber-stamping the symbol on their 
supplies of checks on hand. Some checks, 
particularly specially printed custom- 
ers’ checks, must be redesigned to ac- 
commodate the routing symbol in the 
proper location. Banks can discuss this 
with their customers and when checks 
are being reordered can assist in rede- 
signing them. At the same time bankers 
are frequently able to suggest other 
changes in the form or size of the check 
which will cause it to conform more 
nearly to the approved standard sizes 
and forms recommended by the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, thus help- 
ing to eliminate some of the so-called 
“headache” or “nuisance” checks. 

The sponsors of the check routing 
symbol plan, and the many banks and 
business concerns which are so warmly 
supporting it, feel strongly that it i 
one of the most constructive steps for- 
ward in recent banking -history. It 
easy to resist change but far more im- 
portant to encourage progress. As 4 
thoroughly progressive measure, 
check routing symbol plan merits the 
active support of all bankers. 
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(l) Fiduciaries—Personal Use of 
Fiduciary Check—Non-ap- 
plication of Uniform Fiduci- 
aries Act 


Q. Where check has restrictive endorse- 
ment, does provision of Uniform Fiduci- 
aries Act requiring actual notice of intent 
of fiduciary to misappropriate proceeds in 
oder to hold bank liable, protect bank 
cashing such check? 

A. No. The bank would have no 
authority to cash such a check in any 
circumstances, and the provision re- 
quiring actual notice would not apply. 

A surety company brought suit 
against a bank for the amount of checks 
cashed for a defaulter. The Circuit 
Court of Huntington County, Indiana, 
decided for the bank, but was reversed 
on appeal and the bank held liable. - 

Blocker, the auditor, later comptrol- 
ler of the Local Finance Corporation of 

, rubber-stamped the company’s 
endorsement of 28 checks reading: 
“Pay to the order of National 
Bank of , Ind. Local Finance 
Corp.” He took these checks to the 
bank, cashed them and pocketed the 
proceeds. It was stipulated that he 
had no authority to cash the checks. In 
any event, the endorsement was held 
togive the bank only the right to credit 
the company’s account and collect the 
proceeds. 

The bank defended on the ground 
that Blocker was a fiduciary, and the 
bank was not required to suspect him 
in the absence of actual notice of his 
intent to misappropriate funds. The 
appellate court held that since Blocker 
had no authority to cash checks, and 
the endorsement did not authorize the 
cashing of checks, the provision of the 
Uniform Fiduciaries Act requiring ac- 
tual notice had no application. 


2) Income Tax Lien—Liability 
of Bank Having Notice of 
Lien on Depositor’s Account 

Q. Where a notice of lien has been filed 
by the Federal taxing authorities with the 
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Here are brief summaries of the questions considered this month. Citations are avail- 


able on request. 


(1) Bank Liability—Check with Re- 
strictive Endorsement Cashed 

Bank liable for cashing check to a 
corporation, endorsed by rubber stamp 
payable to bank, even though bank had 
no notice that officer requesting cash 
intended to appropriate the money, 
since such endorsement did not author- 
ize payment of cash, but only deposit 
and collection. 


(2) Income Tax Lien—Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue Interpretation 

Bank may safely honor checks on de- 
posit accounts subject to income tax 
lien, in absence of actual notice, but on 
information should notify collector and 
withhold checks reducing account be- 
low amount of lien for a reasonable 
time. If no levy made within reasonable 
time may*honor all checks. 


proper state officer or the clerk of the dis- 
trict court, covering bank deposits of the 
taxpayer, but no levy is made and the 
bank has no actual information, is the 
bank under any duty to withhold payment 
of checks on the account involved? 

A. The bank is considered, under a 
recently published ruling, to have no 
such responsibility. 

The. Commissioner’s ruling (in the 
form of a letter published April 4, 1946, 
in Prentice-Hall Federal Tax Service, 
1946, at paragraph 76141, although the 
letter was dated January 2, 1941) states 
that a bank will not incur any liability 
where it acts in the ordinary course of 
business, without knowledge of the tax 
lien or facts putting it on notice thereof. 
By “notice” the Commissioner says he 
means actual notice, not constructive 
notice resulting from filing with a public 
officer. 

Where the bank has been actually 
informed of a tax lien, it should protect 
itself by notifying the collector of the 
facts and withholding any payments of 


tional with State Bank 

Where a state statute permits a na- 
tional bank to merge with a state bank 
under the latter’s charter, but National 
Bank Act contains no such authoriza- 
tien or confirmation thereof, no deci- 
sions as yet affirm or deny validity of 
such merger. 


(4) Inquisitorial Powers—OPA 

Subpoena duces tecum served by OPA 
on bank to produce records of depos- 
itors’ accounts must be complied with, 
even though issued without apparent 
probable cause. 


(5) Checks as Gifts 

Gift by check completed on collection 
of check, but gift by check not pre- 
sented before death of donor held void. 


checks that would reduce the account of 
the depositor below the amount of the 
lien, for a reasonable time. 

The letter further states: 


“Tf within a reasonable time after such 
notification the collector fails to levy 
upon the account, it is believed that the 
bank may honor such checks without 
danger of resulting liability to the Gov- 
ernment.” 


It is to be remembered, however, that 
this letter merely states a policy of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, and may 
not be binding upon the Government, if 
that policy should be changed. The let- 
ter merely announces the present atti- 
tude of the Bureau, as of its date and 
presumably as‘of the present time, in 
the absence of any announced change. 
Whether the opinion of the Bureau is a 
correct interpretation of the law re- 
mains to be decided. 


(3) Reorganization— Merger— 
National Bank and State 
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Bank Continuing in Business 


Under State Bank’s Charter 


Q. A national bank and a state bank 
desire to merge under the state bank’s 
charter. Is there any technical bar which 
would prevent the consummation of the 
proposed transaction? 

A. In the absence of a state statute 
specifically authorizing such a merger, 
the lack of any provision of Federal law 
permitting a national bank to merge or 
consolidate with a state bank under the 
latter’s charter is regarded as a pro- 
hibition against such transaction. 

Where a state specifically authorizes 
conversion of a national bank to a state 
bank, or authorizes merger of a national 
bank with a state bank under the latter’s 
charter, without change or interruption 
of corporate entity or identity, it would 
seem that a merger might be effected 
without authorization by the Federal 
Government. No decision, however, 
precisely in point, has been found to 
support this view. Such state statutes 
are few and recent, and have apparently 
’ received no judicial interpretation. 

Such statutes, however, follow in 
substance the National Bank Act. The 
portion of this act providing for con- 
tinuing corporate entity was added in 
1933. 

It would seem that, within its own 
domain, the authority of a state is on a 
parity with the authority of the Federal 
Government. Hence, since the Federal 
Government can validly provide for 
conversion of a state bank into a na- 
tional bank, and consolidation of a 
state bank with a national bank, a state 
would seem to have equal power to pro- 
vide for conversion of a national bank 
into a state bank and for merger of a 
national bank with a state bank under 
the latter’s charter. When such statutes 
provide, as do those of New York and 
Texas, that corporate entities shall not 
be interrupted by such transactions, it 
follows that the state law should be 
considered to control, irrespective of 
Federal authorization. 

For purposes of reorganization in 
which gain or loss is not recognized, and 
for purposes of taxable year, the defini- 
tion of a merger in the state statute 
should control the meaning of the term 
“statutory merger.” (Sec. 112, I.R.C.) 
This does not intimate that there can- 
not be a statutory merger without unin- 
terrupted continuation of the corporate 
entities; but that feature in a statute 
removes some of the doubt that might 
otherwise exist. Capital gain should not 
be considered realized where there is no 
transfer and no interruption of cor- 
porate existence and entity. 
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State statutes of the type indicated 
would have an effect on a parity with 
the corresponding section of the Na- 
tional Bank Act. This conclusion is 
arrived at solely for the reason stated, 
in the absence of any decisions constru- 
ing such state statutory provisions, for 
tax or other purposes. 


(4) OPA Inquisitorial Powers 


Q. Can the Office of Price Administra- 
tion compel a national bank to produce 
records of depositors by subpoena? 

A. The Office of Price Administration 
claims this power, and its claim has been 
sustained. OPA at Green Bay, Wiscon- 
sin, in 1945, served a subpoena on 
H. J. Rose, cashier of the Shawano Na- 
tional Bank, of Shawano, Wisconsin, 
directing him to appear at its office with 
all bank records of receipts, deposits and 
withdrawals appertaining to the ac- 
counts of four named individuals. Mr. 
Rose appeared but refused to testify or 
divulge any information on advice of 
national bank examiners. OPA then 
applied to the United States District 
Court for an order to show cause. 

The District Court granted the mo- 
tion and ordered the bank to produce 
the documents and testify in compliance 
with the subpoena. The Circuit Court 
of Appeals affirmed the District Court. 
The court held that the section of the 
National Bank Act enjoining secrecy as 
to deposit accounts contained three 
exceptions, all of which applied here: 
(1) Where the giving of information 
was “authorized by law” or (2) di- 
rected by a court of justice, or (3) 
“directed by Congress.” 


Edward R. Stettinius, U. S. delegate to the 
UN Security Council, and Russia’s delegate, 


A. A. Gromyko, leaving a Radio City build- 
ing, New York, after a closed session 


PRESS ASSOCIATION 


The bank has applied to the Supreme 
Court for a writ of certiorari, contend. 
ing that the order of the District Court 
violates the constitutional prohibition 
against unreasonable searches and seiz- 
ures, in that it was made in the absence 
of a showing of probable cause. The 
Supreme Court, on February 25, 1946, 
denied the application for a writ of 
certiorari. 


(5) Gifts—Checks—V alidity- Al. 


teration 


Q. What are the legal consequences of 
making a gift by check? 

A. The gift is not completed until the 
check is paid by the bank on which it is 
drawn. The death of the donor before 
presentment voids the gift. 

In a recent case, the donor, then con- 
fined by her last illness, gave two checks 
to an associate. One check he deposited 
in his account, and his bank collected it 
from the drawee bank. The other he 
mailed to his bank for deposit on the 
day the donor died. Both checks were 
challenged. The first was held valid, 
the second held void. 

Through a confusion of the drawer’s 
name with that of another depositor, 
the first check was deposited in another 
branch of the bank from that on which 
it was drawn. It was duly paid by the 
drawee. It was not, however, charged 
to the account of the drawer until after 
her death, because it had been charged, 
through the bank’s mistake, to the 
wrong account in another branch. The 
check having been paid by the drawee, 
which owed it—there was only one 
debtor bank, although it had several 
branches—the bookkeeping error did 
not prevent completion of the gift by 
payment. The second check, which was 
not presented until after the drawer’s 
death, was never paid at all, and it was 
held that the payee had no claim against 
the estate of the drawer. 

The change effected by the payee of 
the first check by striking out the 
printed name of the branch of the bank 
on which it was drawn, and inserting in 
its place the name ef the branch where 
the bank had erroneously credited the 
drawer’s deposit to an account of a dif- 
ferent person with a similar name, did 
not constitute a material alteration and 
did not invalidate the check. There was 
only: one drawee, and the change of the 
name of the branch did not affect its 
identity or liability. The change effec- 
tuated the intention of the drawer that 
the check be paid. 
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DIRECTORS 


EDWIN M. ALLEN 
Chairman, Mathieson 
Alkali Works, Inc. 

EDWIN J. BEINECKE 
Chairman, The Sperry & 
Hutchinson Co. 

EDGAR S. BLOOM 
President, Atlantic, Gulf and 
West Indies Steamship Lines 

ALVIN G. BRUSH 
Chairman, American Home 
Products Corporation 

LOU R. CRANDALL 
President, George A. 

Fuller Company 

CHARLES A. DANA 
President, Spicer 
Manufacturing Corp. 

HORACE C, FLANIGAN 
Vice-President 


JOHN M. FRANKLIN 
President, United States 
Lines Company 

CHARLES FROEB 
Chairman, Lincoln 
Savings Bank 

PAOLINO GERLI 
President, 

La France Industries, Inc. 

HARVEY D. GIBSON 
President 


JOHN L. JOHNSTON 
President, Lambert Company 


OSWALD L. JOHNSTON 
Simpson Thacher & 
Bartlett 

CHARLES L, JONES 
The Charles L. Jones Company 


SAMUEL McROBERTS 
New York City 


JOHN T. MADDEN 
President, Emigrant 
Industrial Savings Bank 

JOHN P. MAGUIRE 
President, John P. 
Maguire & Co., Inc. 

C. R. PALMER 
President, Cluett 
Peabody & Co., Inc. 

GEORGE J, PATTERSON 
President, Scranton & 
Lehigh Coal Co. 

HAROLD C, RICHARD 
New York City 


HAROLD V. SMITH 
President, Home 
_ Insurance Co. 
ERNEST STAUFFEN 
Chairman, Trust Committee 


GUY W. VAUGHAN 
President, Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation 

HENRY C. VON ELM 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


ALBERT N. WILLIAMS 


Chairman, Western Union 
Telegraph Company 


MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Condensed Statement of Condition as at close of business 


March 31, 1946 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . $ 366,135,931.04 
U. S. Government Securities . . . 1,417,231,943.04 
U. S. Government Insured F, H. A. 

Mortgages... 4,117,598.72 
State and Municipal Sande 29,229,124.12 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank . 2,475,000.00 
Other Securities 22,137,946.81 
Loans, Bills Purchased iia Bankers” 

Acceptances . 527,435,424.21 
Other Real Estate 324,003.73 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances. 6,840,417.05 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources 6,380,908.53 


$2,401,433,547.44 
LIABILITIES 


Capital . . $41,250,000.00 
41,250,000.00 
Undivided Profits . 31,893,451.33 $ 114,393,451.33 


Reserve for Contingencies 9,623,899.91 
Reserves for Taxes, 

Unearned Discount, Interest, etc. . 7,935,840.10 
Dividend Payable April 1,1946 . . 1,237,498.20 
Outstanding Acceptances . . . . 7,946,118.50 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 
and Foreign Bills 673,517.90 


$2,401,433,547.44, 


United States Government securities carried at $456,840,260.93 are ledged to 
secure U. S. Government War Loan Deposits of $427,751,906.02 and other public 
funds and trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Principal Office: 55 Broad Street, New York City 


69 BANKING OFFICES IN GREATER NEW YORK 


European Representative Office: 1, Cornhill, London, E. C. 3 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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The Future of Bank Women 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 


supervisory positions, the answer is 
no.” Another replied: “ Not fully. As to 
salaries, they would not earn as much as 
men in the work.” And another: “We 
treat all employees as individuals, giv- 
ing recognition only where it is due and 
salary increases only where they are 
earned.” 

The majority opinion was affirmative 
in answer to: “Do you think women will 
be able to hold their gains?” Factors 
mentioned as entering into women’s 
retaining their wartime gains include: 
“Economic conditions”; “how many 


Relax in 
Ce of Comfort 


Saint Louis 
AIR - CONDITIONED 


servicemen return to their old jobs”; 
“proportion of women who leave banks 
to marry or to resume homemaking 
duties”; “how well they prepare them- 
selves for advancement”; and ‘‘ whether 
they are willing to assume the responsi- 
bility that goes with higher paying 
jobs.” 

Comments illustrating various view- 
points on this question include: 

“The consensus in this case was that 
women established in positions prior to 
the war would retain any gains which 
they made. However, the wartime help 


SOLID BRONZE 


BANK SIGNS 


AND TABLETS 


Select International Bronze 
signs and tablets for your 
bank. Wide choice of stand- 
ard and custom designs. 
Estimates and special 
sketches cheerfully submit- 
ted. Superb workmanship, 
modest prices, satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write for Free 
Illustrated Catalogue B. 
SHOWS HONOR ROLLS, AWARDS 
and other bank needs. 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., INC 


6 East 22nd St., New Y 


INFORMED ACTION IS THE KEY TO SUCCESSFUL INVESTING 


Fora Balanced 


Investment Structure 


To maintain a sound, balanced investment fund, 
each new security purchased should fit properly 


among those alread 


held—in point of maturity, 


type, geographical Locmion and marketability. 
In addition, it should conform to your over all 
individual requirements. This analysis chart 
provides a simple form for classifying and 


was not sufficiently interested to do an 
outstanding job. In other words, the 
gains made depended entirely on the 
attitude of the women toward their 
jobs.” 

“No. While they are not being dis. 
charged, many are quitting to marry or 
rejoin their husbands and their places 
are being given to men.” 

“Certainly, in this bank. There are 
many phases of banking for which 
women are especially suited, more so in 
many cases than men.” 

“No. It is not socially or economi- 
cally right that they should.” 

“Will largely depend upon the en- 
forcement of the GI Bill of Rights.” 


Wine opinion was unanimous that 
women’s fitness for particular jobs de- 
pends entirely upon the individual, the 
fields of banking most frequently men- 
tioned as offering the best career possibili- 
ties for women include, in the order 
named: Stenographic and secretarial, 
customer contact (new business, public 
relations, advertising), tellers, opera- 
tions (including supervisory positions), 
clerical (detail), trust administration, 
machine operation, personnel, and au- 
diting. Other fields, receiving compa- 
rable mention, were: Loans, credit 
analysis and management. 

A few excerpts from the comment on 
career possibilities are given: 

“. . . as a whole a large number of 
women have been given titles and, al- 
though in many cases it is evident that 
titles were given to women only as a 
matter of expediency, it is equally evi- 
dent that these women have met the 
demands made upon them in such a 
manner that the majority will retain 


“Go ahead—throw another in for good 
measure” 


organizing essential information concerning 
the structure of your bond account. It will show 
whether your account is well balanced, suited 
to your needs, properly diversified. It will reveal 
how much tax exemption you have, how 
maturities are distributed. It may guide you to 
advisable changes or suitable further purchases. 


Send for this Handy 
Investment Analysis Chart 


For informed action in maintaining a balanced 
fund structure, utilize this helpful appraisal 
chart. Many find it useful not only in classify- 
ing but in maintaining a reference record 

of bonds, stocks and mortgages. A copy 

will be sent upon request, without obligation. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 
123 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without cost or 
obligation, “Investment Analysis Chart.” 


Address- 


Lo 


Gity Use this request form—at no cost. 
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their titles after the men in the armed 
forces return to their banks.” 

“The young girls can do excellent 
york in the machine departments. 
Their nerves are steady, they apply 
themselves mechanically, and work 

ily. Older women, with educa- 
tional background and a desire to make 
banking a career, can find a place in any 
department, according to their liking.” 

“One institution asserted that it be- 
lieved that any bank large enough for 
several loan officers should have at least 
one woman personal loan officer.” 

“Experience in the past has shown us 
that girls can be good tellers, they make 
wonderful receptionists and invariably 
doa much better job than a man in a 
number of the positions requiring pub- 
lic contact.” 

It is obvious, of course, that some 
of the quotations used are from the 
personnel managers themselves, while 
others are comments by our reporters, 
based upon an analysis of the responses 
of several personnel managers whom 
they had interviewed. 


Tae most hotly contested question 
was based upon the oft-repeated re- 
mark by bank officers to the effect that 
women are not more frequently ad- 
vanced to supervisory and managerial 
positions because they fail to prepare for 
them. The question was: “The record 
discloses that a disproportionate number 
of the American Institute of Banking pre- 
standard, standard and graduate certifi- 
cales are awarded to men. Is it your 
opinion that women’s failure to prepare 
for the job ahead by completing the work 
leading to these Institute certificates is an 
important factor in impeding their ad- 
vancement to positions of responsibility?” 

While there was a predominant 
chorus of “‘yeses” to this question, sev- 
eral personnel managers said that while 
ALB. training was noted, it was not 
the governing factor in making promo- 
tions. In this connection, the general 
consensus was that an equally impor- 
tant consideration in retarding women’s 
advancement was the fact that the 
majority do not look upon banking as a 
career, but merely as a stop-gap to 
marriage. A moral that was frequently 
pointed out was that a wise woman, al- 
though looking forward to marriage, 
would also prepare herself for a career so 
that she would be ready for either eventu- 


One bank officer expressed this view: 
“It not infrequently happens that a 
woman with bright marriage prospects, 

use of a combination of circum- 
stances, fails to attain her goal of mar- 
fage and continues as a career girl, 
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often times becoming embittered in 
later years because of her failure to 
make any appreciable advancement. 
The answer is usually due to one of two 
things: (1) She has allowed her disposi- 
tion to stand in her way, or (2) she 
failed to prepare herself for a better job 
than the one she has.” 

Other helpful thoughts regarding 
A.LB. training follow: 

“The personnel officers all said that 
while A.I.B. preparation was noted, 
they had not been governed by it in 
their selections of personnel for promo- 
tion, but all thought such preparation 
will be more generally made by employ- 


ees and greater encouragement to do so 
given by employers in the future. Per- 
sonally, Iam convinced that had women 
in the past been encouraged to continue 
their classes, or had they felt it wa: 
expected or desired of them, there 
would have been a much better percent- 
age of graduates. . . .” 

“The answers were split—the women 
feeling that they would not get the 
breaks whether they studied or not so 
long as men are available for the good 
positions, but the men felt that that is 
the reason why women do not hold 
more good positions.” 

“One personnel officer commented 
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Je the Ouner's Equity Protected 7 
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The mortgagee’s interest may not be affected but, in these 
days of rising construction costs, amounts of insurance 
should be checked, and increased, if necessary, to cover 
today’s values and the owner’s equity in a property. 
It’s good business to call these facts to the attention of 
the property owners you serve - now! 


THE PHOENIX INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Conn. 


The Connecticut Fire Ins. Co. 
Hartford, 15, Conn. 


Atlantic Fire Insurance Company 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Equitable Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Providence 3, R. I. 


The Central States Fire Ins. Co. 
Wichita 2, Kansas 


Minneapolis F. & M. Ins. Co. 
Minneapolis 2, Mian. 


Reliance Insurance Company of Canada 
_ Montreal 1, Canada 
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that if women are expected to hold their 
present positions, they will have to 
adopt a longer career horizon, and pre- 
pare themselves by a long-range edu- 
cational program.” 

“Yes, failure to absorb the A.I.B. 
curriculum is a hindrance. On the other 
hand, employers cannot promise defi- 
nite advancement to any employee who 
attains an A.LB. certificate, inasmuch 
as personal qualifications must be a cor- 
relative factor. Experience has shown 
that the A.I.B. graduate has been able 
to advance further than the non-grad- 
uate, everything else being near equal.” 

“No. The percentage of women who 
remain in any profession is so much 
smaller than men that the proportionate 
numbers cannot be gauged with much ac- 
curacy. Compared with the number of 
men in the banking profession who never 
achieve their ambitions, I don’t think the 
ratio is at all out of line. If a woman defi- 
nitely gives up all hope of marriage for a 
business career her chances of success are 
just as great, in most fields, as the man’s.” 

Another bank stated that it felt that 
a fairer comparison between men and 
women A.I.B. graduates would be on 
the basis of scholastic standing. 


Ax EXAMINATION of the charts on page 
47 will disclose some interesting com- 
parative figures (1) on the increase in 
the number of women in banks; (2) 
American Institute of Banking mem- 
betship and class enrolment; and (3) 
comparison of A.I.B. standard certifi- 
cates awarded to men and women. 
Against an estimated increase of 
2,700 per cent in the number of women 
employed in banks in 1946 over the 
number employed in 1917, we find an 
actual increase of 57,420 per cent in the 
number of standard certificates awarded 
to women between 1917 and 1945. 
Aside from the fact that the propor- 
tion of women working in banks has al- 
ways been considerably lower than the 
number of men until World War II, 


when the division became more nearly 
50-50, and the high employment mor- 
tality rate of women because of mar- 
riage, some other factors not men- 
tioned in the foregoing quotations have 
played an important part in depressing 
women’s standard certificate total. 
Examples: (A) Full membership in the 
American Institute of Banking was not 
accorded women until 1918, although a 
few chapters previously permitted them 
to take Institute courses. This, of 
course, gave the men a running start 
over the women. (B) In 1929 it is esti- 
mated that there were about 65,000 
women in banks, but that by 1933, at 
the peak of the banking difficulties, the 
number of women bank employees had 
shrunk to 30,000. This would indicate 
that inevitably many women who were 
working toward certificates were per- 
manently eliminated from banking. 


Reverence to the membership and en- 
rolment chart on page 47 will disclose 
that the number of women A.I.B. 
members equalled the number of men 
in 1945. This was the first time in Insti- 
tute history that this had happened. 
Also during the war the number of 
women enrolled in Institute classes not 
only caught up with the number of men 
enrollees, but actually surpassed the 
men by a two to one ratio. The number 
of women class enrollees before the war 
had always been considerably under the 
number of men. 

These facts add up to these inescapa- 
ble conclusions: (1) That women, through 
their wartime contribution to banking, 
have assured their continued advance- 
ment in banking; (2) that if the women 
maintain anything like their present 
class enrolments, within another quar- 
ter century they will more than double 
the number of standard certificates 
credited to them; and (3) that the num- 
ber of women bank officers may double 
or triple the present figure of about 
4,000 within the next 25 years. 
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Stop Payment 
Order Statutes 


er following is a table of statutes 
adopted by 31 states with reference 


to time limit on stop payment orders: 


State 


(no time limit 
—order must 
be in writing) 
Connecticut * six months 


Florida 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 
North Carolina 


six months 
six months 
one year 
Washington...........six months 
West Virginia * 
Wisconsin 


* For all the above states, renewals 
are the same as the originals, with the 
exception of the following: Connecticut 
—90 days; Iowa—30 days; Nebraska 
—two months; Nevada—90 days; and 
West Virginia—90 days. 
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Foreign Affairs 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 


Only a relatively small fraction of the 
dollar loans represents loans which may 
now or later be refinanced by the sale 
of the foreign governments’ securities 
to American institutional or other in- 
vestors. The chief securities in this 
category will be those of the World 
Bank, but also it is the declared pur- 
pose of the Export-Import Bank wher- 
ever possible to redistribute part of its 
portfolio to American commercial! banks 
and other private investors. 

Just how this will be done has not at 
this writing been definitely worked out. 
Obviously, insofar as banks and others 
are interested in taking over securities 
from the Export-Import Bank’s port- 
folio, they will be interested in the 
sounder ones, but the Export-Import 
Bank will always retain in its portfolio 
enough of its best securities to assure 
that its operation record is profitable. 
Not everyone will agree that a govern- 
ment lending agency such as this one 
should operate only for a profit, for 
that is the function of private enter- 
prise. That Congress supports the Ex- 
port-Import Bank at all is due to the 
belief that there are financial risks 
which private capital will not incur, and 
the implication of this is that there will 
be losses. 


As mentioned, government officials 
concerned with foreign lending express 
the hope that private capital will soon 
again take the leading role in the 


financing of foreign dollar needs. For ' 


one thing, by next year the World Bank 
will be an active bidder for the Ameri- 
can investor’s dollar. ‘The Export- 
Import Bank, which in April explored 
with certain New York bankers meth- 
ods of selling the Dutch Government 
paper resulting from the $200 million 
two-year unsecured credit which the 
bank opened for the Netherlands in 
March, believes that additional dollar 
needs of that country may be supplied 
directly by private American lenders. 
The bank’s officials state that the $200 
million credit was opened only after the 
Dutch had found themselves unable to 
come to terms with American banks. 
The stumbling block was the banks’ 
desire for a secured loan, such as the 
gold-secured one which the Dutch last 
year arranged with a group of 16 
American banks. But this time the 
Dutch refused to give security. Wash- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 130) 
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Export-Import Bank Participations 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 


“Out of the meeting in New York 
have come a number of helpful sug- 
gestions and I now propose to go to 
Chicago and explore further the prob- 
lems involved. A meeting similar to that 
held in New York has been arranged by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. 
One of the major considerations is the 
fixing of a minimum participation 
sufficiently large to permit the bank to 
carry out the operation upon an eco- 
nomical basis. Because of the legal 
limit placed on the amount of partici- 
pation by any one bank the majority 
of the banks of the country are ex- 
cluded from participating unless the 
entire transaction is to*be carried out 
on a basis that is not economical. 

“Following my return from Chicago 
final discussions will be had as to the 
amounts of participations. Participa- 
tion agreements will then be entered 
into between individual banks and 
Export-Import Bank, it being under- 


stood, however, that such agreements 
will be on a revocable basis so far as the 
commercial banks are concerned. 

“As a result of the meeting in New 
York it is understood that certain pro- 
visions not contemplated by the origi- 
nal draft will be included in the credit 
agreement between Export-Import Bank 
of Washington and the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands. Among those provisions is 
one that all advances will be shared on 
a pro rata basis by all the participants, 
including the Export-Import Bank, to 
the end that each participant will hold 
obligations of the Netherlands of like 
maturities, It was agreed also that the 
obligations will include a provision that 
in case of default the holders of all 
obligations shall have the option to 
accelerate the maturities thereof. Also 
the credit agreement will provide that 
any existing short-term loan from pri- 
vate American banks will be paid off 
prior to any advance under the credit.” 


To help your Customers in 
their’ Canadian Transactions 


Normal trade between Canada and the United States 
is greater than between any other two nations. Many 
customers of American banks are already sharing in 
that trade and still others are considering its vast 


possibilities. 


Because accurate information is a first essential in 
all sound business operations, this bank, with 75 
years of experience and over 500 branch offices from 
Newfoundland to British Columbia, will gladly make 
available the facts and figures your customers will need 
for the establishment or expansion of their trade 


with Canada. 


Inquiries are cordially invited 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Head Office: Toronto 
More than 500 Branches Across Canada 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS—Continued 


ington expects that the $200 million 
credit will “break the ice” of Wall 
Street so far as the Dutch are concerned. 
If this pattern is followed, similar un- 
secured credits may be negotiated by 
the Export-Import Bank with Norway, 
Denmark and France. The totals en- 
visaged are large. The Dutch alone, it 
is said, estimate their needs of dollars 
and other foreign exchange at $214 
billion. 

Of the $20 billion total of govern- 
ment loans, etc., the part set aside for 
the Bretton Woods program is unique 
in that the resources of the Fund and 
Bank will be dispensed by international 
bodies. These twin institutions are now 
in organization and are preparing to 
commence credit operations later this 
year. The executive directors elected at 
Savannah in March or appointed by 
the “ Big Five” meet in Washington the 
second week of May and thereafter will 


remain in continuous operation. The 
Fund and Bank executive directors 
meet separately. 

In both Fund and Bank all member 
countries comprise the board of gover- 
nors. The voting power of the member 
countries varies according to the eco- 
nomic and political importance of each. 
The 12 executive directors of the Fund, 
and the same number of the Bank, cast 
the votes of the countries which ap- 
pointed or elected them. The system is 
the same in the Fund and the Bank. 
The “quota” of a member in the Fund 
and its “subscription” in the Bank de- 
termine the member’s voting power; 
but whereas the Fund “quota” is the 
measure of the member’s right to draw 
on the Fund, the Bank “subscription” 
is rather the measure of the member’s 
potential liability to make good losses 
of the Bank. Membership in the Fund 
is essential to membership in the Bank, 
but not vice versa. One of the considera- 
tions for admittance of a country to the 


Banks and Bankers will find this 


institution especially well equipped to handle 


their Chicago accounts. Our complete facilities 


are at the disposal of all in need of this 


service. 


City NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 


208 SOUTH 


LA SALLE 


STREET 


(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.) 
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Fund is the agreement to consult the 
Fund before making changes in the 
parity of such country’s currency unit, 
The Fund being thus a cooperative 
institution, it was logical to give all 
members a voice in its management. 


Tx Bank is unique in that the coun- 
tries which are to borrow from it sit 
on its board of governors and its directo- 
rate. Since the Bank will make, partici- 
pate in or guarantee loans of dollars al- 
most exclusively, it is an unprecedented 
investment venture. Defaults on the 
Bank’s loans are to be made good by 
the whole membership, according to 
the Bank agreement, and this is the 
reason for giving all members a voice in 
its control. 

Beyond the fact that each country’s 
voice in the Fund or Bank is determined 
by its quota or subscription, the BW 
and Savannah conferences demonstrate 
the great effectiveness of bloc action. 
The Latin American members at Savan- 
nah were conspicuous for their solidarity 
among themselves and their group sup- 
port of the United States’ position 
where differences with the British ex- 
isted. At this stage of the Fund and 
Bank the voice of the United States is 
decisive for various reasons, not all in- 
herent in the BW agreements. For one 
thing, the United States, making the 
largest contribution to the resources of 
the two institutions, has more votes 
than any other country. Also, most 
members of the Fund and Bank are 
actual and potential borrowers not only 
from those two bodies, but also from 
the United States Government directly, 
and are therefore not in a position al- 
ways to voice contrary opinions. Meet- 
ings of the Fund’s and Bank’s governors 
and directors are apt to produce more 
interesting discussions a few years from 
now when the chickens come home to 
roost than in the present incubator 


stage. 


Tae convening executive directors of 
Fund and Bank face immediately prob- 
lems of perfecting their organizations. 
There is the obvious matter of house 
hunting, both personal and _institu- 
tional, in still crowded Washington. 
Probably the Fund and Bank will soon 
share a single building. To find a ready- 
made one commensurate with their 
needs is not easy. 

The Fund directors must select 4 
managing director and the Bank direc- 
tors a president. Rules and regulations 
must be adopted to permit staffing of 
the two organizations, and a scale of 
salaries for employees laid down. Other 
matters requiring early attention are 
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the requests of the United States and 
the United Kingdom for interpretation 
of certain powers; Paraguay’s request 
fora Fund quota of $5 million instead of 
the present $2 million; and the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council’s request for 


jaison arrangements with the Fund. 


and Bank. 

Later the Fund executive directors 
must address themselves to the pattern 
of exchange rates, including the prob- 
em of multiple rates existing in some 
member countries; while the Bank will 
face the line of eager borrowers. 

The National Advisory Council on 
International Monetary and Financial 
Problems in a public report has de- 
sribed the foreign loan program as 
“directed toward the creation of an in- 
ternational economic environment per- 
mitting a large volume of trade among 
all’nations” and as “predicated on the 
view that a productive and peaceful 
world must be free from warring eco- 
nomic blocs. . . .”” According to the 
NAC, the World Bank will be “the 
principal agency to make foreign loans 
for reconstruction and development 
which private capital cannot furnish on 
reasonable terms.” 


Aurnovcx the United States subscrip- 
tion to the Bank is $3,175,000,000, the 
NAC pointed out that the Bank with its 
then membership would be authorized 
to lend approximately $714 billion, 
mostly raised in the United States. But 
since the World Bank will not be in 
operation for some months yet, the 
NAC report stated the policy of reliance 


on the Export-Import Bank for the “ im- 
mediate, minimum” foreign reconstruc- 
tion and development needs of foreign 
countries. These needs NAC estimated 
will in June 1947 total $344 billion, or 
$14 billion more than the available 
resources of the Export-Import Bank at 
the time of the NAC’s report. 

At Bretton Woods the Latin Ameri- 
cans insisted that the World Bank de- 
vote its resources to reconstruction and 
development “50-50.” Doubtless this 
is a consideration with the Export- 
Import Bank as well, when it decides 
what is an “immediate” development 
loan need. 

The NAC report considered the fre- 
quently voiced doubt that this country 
will ever tolerate a negative balance of 
trade sufficiently “unfavorable” to en- 
able the debtor countries to pay off the 
loans now being made. To the writer its 
discussion of this point seems wishful 
but unconvincing. It says: “As long as 
new American investment exceeds in- 
terest and amortization on outstanding 
foreign investment, the question of net 
repayment on our total foreign invest- 
ment will not arise.” This is an obvious 
truism. NAC further observes that it is 
“impossible to prophesy when receipts 
on foregoing investment will exceed 
new investment,” adding (hopefully?) 
that a peaceful world may induce a re- 
vival of American private foreign invest- 
ment on a large and prolonged scale and 
so postpone the day of reckoning. Such 
a revival, the NAC stated, would be 
“a natural and wholesome development 
for a wealthy community.” 


“So what if you’re broke? You can pay me next week!” 


k 14, N.Y. * Minneapolis 15, Minn 
3. Mo. * Des Moines 14, lowa 
Kansas City 8. Mo 


MODERN FARMING 


N the mechanization of modern 

farming, improved equipment 
and new scientific techniques, 
are reflected a bright new spirit 
of progress —the Spirit of ’46. 
This same spirit prompts advance- 
ment in the field of insurance, 
advamcement paced by the new 
methods and modern efficiency 
of these two fire companies. 
@ When planning your 


property insurance, 
specify to your broker or agent the advanced 
service provided by these companies. 


MILLERS NATION 


Insurance Company 


ILLINOIS FIRE 


Insurance Company 
HOME OFFICE: CHICAGO 
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AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 
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LEADERS ¥ 


Select 


“The Most Renowned 
Hotel in the World” 
Its comfort, convenience and special services § 
have accommodated the greatest of Wash- ' 
ington's visitors, and are now a legend. 
Douglas A. Stalker, Vice-President 3 
WILLARD HOTEL 


SOLID BRONZE 
SIGNS & NAME PLATES 
Distinctive, permanent bronze bank 
signs, desk plates, tellers signs, etc. 
Send sow for illustrated catalogue to 
Dept. BP. 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., Inc. 
570 Breedway New York 12, N.Y. 


Mr.BARRETT | 


Your Reading 


Veterans Law 


AMERICAN LAW OF VETERANS. By 
Robert T. Kimbrough and Judson B. 
Glen. Lawyers Cooperative Publishing 
Company, Rochester, New York. 1,277 
pages. 1946. $10. 


Tus book presents in the convenient 
encyclopedic style all Federal laws and 
regulations relating to the rights, bene- 
fits and preferences of veterans of World 
War II and their dependents, with the 
judicial and departmental decisions 
bearing on the subject. 

The text is divided into 954 sections 
grouped in 19 main divisions. The basic 
classification is according to the charac- 
ter of the right or benefit, and each 
question is treated in considerable de- 
tail, yet in clear and non-technical lan- 
guage wherever possible. 

The mass of raw material is con- 
densed and arranged. Ready access is 
afforded by the minute and carefully 
prepared word index, supplemented by 
the complete topical outline. 

This work breaks down the laws, 
translates them into understandable 
language, and distributes the provisions 
according to a logical classification. In 
addition, the text of the pertinent Fed- 
eral statutes and Veterans’ regulations 
is printed in an appendix, with a parallel 
table showing the section of the book 
where each provision is cited. 

Detailed instructions are given in con- 
nection with each type of benefit as to 
the manner and place of filing claims; 
and forms are included for this purpose. 


“Next Sunday evening will be bank night. 
A special collection will be taken to pay 
our mortgage interest’ 


A division of the appendix gives aq. 
dresses and a list of offices‘and agencies 
of interest in connection with veterans’ 
benefits. State laws relating to veterans 
are summarized in the appendix. 

There is a pocket for supplementa- 
tion, and the publisher’s plans call for 
the issuance of supplements as often as 
necessary to keep the work up to date, 
The first pocket supplement will be 
ready before June 1, 1946. 


Transition Policies 


Joss AND Markets. Committee for 
Economic Development Research Staff. 
McGraw-Hill. 137 pages. $1.60. 


Tue CED researchers present a pro- 
gram of fiscal, monetary and price con- 
trol policies to expedite civilian produc- 
tion and employment, prevent inflation 
and depression in the return to free 
markets, and remove the need for price 
control at the earliest possible moment. 
Recommendations include a stream- 
lined, liberalized price control authority 
extended for a year only, except on 
rents; a balanced budget at present tax 
rates in 1946-47, with a budget surplus 
if possible; a rise in reserve requirements 
and authorization to count government 
securities held by banks as reserves; a 
change in fiscal policy to permit govern- 
ment bonds to fall slightly under par. 

“The Federal Reserve,” says a sum- 
mary of the program. “should not pre- 
vent government bonds from falling 
slightly below par if a tendency develops 
for the public to sell bonds in order to 
buy stocks, real estate, other invest- 
ments or consumption goods. Under 
present policy, to prevent a drop in 
bond prices the Federal Reserve would 
buy bonds, thus increasing the public’s 
holdings of cash (bank deposits) and 
banks’ holdings of reserves. Thus the 
money supply would be increased just 
when a decrease would be needed to pro- 
tect against inflation. This unwanted 
monetary expansion could be reduced 
by a decline of bond prices below par, 
which would slightly increase yields and 
confront potential bond-sellers with a 
minor capital loss if they sold.” 

The committee says its program rests 
upon the belief that both inflation and 
deflation are real dangers, and that pub- 
lic policy must be prepared to deal with 
either. “Policy must be developed in 
advance and flexible instruments must 
be at hand for prompt action.” 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Review of 1945 Annual Report 


The Year 1945 marked for this Company, as 
for American industry in general, the successful 
completion of one important task and the begin- 
ning of another. During the war, all demands for 
essential electric and gas service in its field of op- 
erations were met promptly and fully. Now that 
peace has come again, the Company is devoting its 
efforts and resources to promoting and providing 
for the continued development of Northern and 
Central California. 

Following the end of hostilities there was some 
recession in our industrial load, but sales to domes- 
tic and commercial customers continued to increase. 
The decline in revenues from war industries was 
more than offset by increases in other classes of 
service carrying higher average rates, and total 
revenues each month exceeded those of the corre- 
sponding months of 1944, 

Sales of electricity for the year totaled 714 billion 
kilowatt-hours, within 1% of the 1944 record. Gas 
sales reached a new peak of approximately 136 bil- 
lion cubic feet, more than 8% above the preceding 
year. There were uninterrupted monthly gains in the 
number of customers served. 

In 1946 the Company will benefit substantially 
from lower Federal taxes on income, and from re- 
duced interest charges due to recent bond refunding 
operations. These annual savings, while partially 
offset by higher operating costs, are sufficient to en- 
able the resumption of rate reductions, temporarily 
halted by the war. Throughout our history, such re- 
ductions have been made whenever possible. Ac- 
cordingly, rates for gas and electric service, already 
among the lowest in the country, were further re- 
duced early in 1946. 


The downward trend of the Company’s rates is 
in sharp contrast with increasing living costs. Un- 
der our new rates a typical residential customer in 
San Francisco will pay 16.8% less for 100 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity and 38.4% less for 40.6 therms 
of natural gas than the average prices for these con- 
sumptions in the period 1935-1939. Meanwhile, ad- 
justments in wages to employees have kept pace 
with increased living costs. 

Few corporations in the country enjoy a wider 
distribution of stock ownership. At the close of the 
year stockholders numbered 133,642, a gain of 
12,567 within the year. Approximately 82,000, or 
almost two-thirds of the total, reside in California. 
About 114,000, or 85.6% of all stockholders, own 
lots of from one to one hundred shares each, indi- 
cating wide distribution among small investors. 


CUSTOMERS RECEIVING SERVICE 
Electric customers . 
Gas customers 783,989 
Water customers 13,817 


Total . 1,870,873 
DISTRIBUTION OF STOCK OWNERSHIP 


Women 

Men 

Joint Tenants 

Trust Estates ; 
Corporations, Partnerships, ete. 
Religious Institutions ; 
Ifsurance Companies 

Educational Institutions 

Banks, Investment Companies, ete. 4 
Charitable Institutions . 


Total 


1,072,324 


SUMMARY OF CONSOLIDATED EARNINGS STATEMENT 


Year Ended December 31 
1945 


. $160,269,447 


Gross Operating Revenues . 

Maintenance and Operating Expenses (except 
Federal taxes on income) and Provisions for 
Depreciation and Other Reserves 

Provision for Federal Taxes on Income . 

Total Operating Revenue Deductions. 

Net Operating Revenues 

Miscellaneous Income 


93,260,086 
*33,847,495 


127,107,581 


33,161,866 
319,083 


California, long one of the fastest grow- 

1944 ing states in the nation, now ranks third 

236 in population. The war served to accel- 

$151,773 erate an already significant westward 

movement of population and industry. It 

is apparent that the industrial, agricul- 

87,441,842 tural and commercial development of this 

*30,149,179 area will continue greatly above pre-war 

levels. 

117,591,021 We are of the opinion that under nor- 

34,182,215 mal conditions stability can best be 
318,056 


GrossIncome . 
Bond and Other Interest, Discount and ‘Other 
Income Deductions a 


33,480,949 
11,528,935 


kets and increased production, with unit 
selling prices at the lowest levels con- 
sistent with the maintenance of satisfac- 
tory service, fair wages, financial sound- 


achieved by striving for expanding mar- 
34,500,271 


12,462,932 


Net Income to Surplus . . 
Dividends on Preferred Stock . 


21,952,014 
8,427,353 


ness and a reasonable return to investors. 
To this end, we look forward with confi- 
dence to the continued progress of our 


22,037,339 
8,409,851 


Balance . ‘ 
Dividends on Common Stock 


13,524,661 
12,523,898 


13,627,488 
12,523,898 


business, with increasing opportunities 
for rendering a high standard of service 


Balance. . . 
Earnings Per Share of Common Stock . . 
Dividends Paid Per Share Common Stock 


tions such as those resulting from bond refunding operations. 


1,000,763 
$2.16 
$2.00 


*Stated on the basis of current operations, without giving effect to non-recurring tax reduc- 


at low cost to the public. si 


PRESIDENT 


$ 1,103,590 
$2.18 
$2.00 


COPIES OF THE COMPANY'S 1945 ANNUAL REPORT MAY BE SECURED ON APPLICATION TO E. J. BECKETT, TREASURER, 245 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 
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N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
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Campbell-Ewald Company, Inc. 
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Albert Frank-Guenther Low, Inc. 
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Krupnick & Associates 
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ECUSTA PAPER CORPORATION 
Fred Rudge, Inc. 


FIREMAN'S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
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Foote, Cone & Belding 
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J. Walter Thompson Company 
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Brisacher, Van Norden & Staff 
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Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


Oakleigh R. French and Associates 
METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA COM- 
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Rose-Martin, Inc. 
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J. Walter Thompson Company 
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Answers to questions about 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO 


Highlights from the 1945 Report to our 82,794 stockholders 


Q. What did C & O do in the final year 


of war? 


A. With the end of the German and 
Japanese wars, a tremendous assignment 
was successfully completed by the C & O. 
Although our peak war job was actually 
done before 1945, still the tonnage of coal 
hauled was a near record. And merchan- 
dise freight, much of it war material, was 
close to the record years of 1943 and 1944. 


Q. What were earnings in 1945? 


A. Operating revenues were 203 million 
dollars, 6% less than in 1944. In October 
and December, 1945, C & O charged to 
operating expenses about 40 million dol- 
lars, which was the unamortized balance 
of the approximately 64 million dollars 
for which Certificates of Necessity had 
been issued by governmental authorities 
covering amortizable cost of rolling stock, 
equipment, and improvements purchased 
or constructed from 1941 to 1945. Reflect- 
ing this accelerated write-off of capital 
investment, net income for the year was 
16 million dollars, or $2.14 a share. No 
charges for depreciation or amortization 
on these charged-off facilities will be made 
to operating expenses in future years. 


Q. What were C & O’s war earnings? 


A. For the four war years, C & O earned 
an average of $3.50 a share compared to 
$4 a share averaged during the four pre- 
ceding years. When the heavy war traffic 
began C & O was already utilizing a high 
proportion of its carrying capacity. When 
high taxes were imposed, C & O was one 
of the first roads to be subject to excess 
profits taxes and one of the few which 
found it more advantageous to compute 
its excess profits tax on an earnings base 
rather than on an invested capital base. 
Consequently, while the war period was 
one of record traffic volume, gross earn- 
ings, and tax payments for the C & O, it 
was not a period of high net income as 
it was for railroads generally. 


Q. How is C & O simplifying its cor- 
porate structure and reducing its debt? 


A. Last year C & O reduced its outstand- 
ing debt by $9,387,000. The reduction in 
the last eight years has been $32,934,000. 
Its subsidiaries, Nickel Plate and Pere 
Marquette, refinanced all of their mort- 
gage debt in 1945 at lower interest rates. 
Nickel Plate interest charges have been 
cut to $3,820,000 from $7,500,000 in 1936, 
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Pere Marquette has scaled its interest 
charges to $1,840,000 from $3,270,000 in 
1936. 


Q. What are prospects for 1946? 


A. In 1946, coal movement should con- 
tinue at a high rate. Construction and 
enlargement of plants along the line should 
mean a permanent increase in the output 
of industries served by C & O. Although 
passenger traffic will decline now that 
troop movements through Newport News 
have ended, freight traffic volume should 
continue well above any pre-war year. 
Still, everything the road must buy costs 
more than before the war. Two wage in- 
creases aggregating 28% have been 
absorbed and a third is being demanded. 
Freight rates are the same as they were 
before the war while taxes, even with the 
excess profits tax removed, remain far 
above pre-war levels. We believe rate- 
making authorities will recognize these 
increased costs. 


Q. How is C & O modernizing to meet 
competition? 


A. In 1945, C & O ordered equipment 
from the Edward G. Budd Manufac- 


turing Company for the finest streamlined 
trains ever built. These trains will run 
between Washington and Cincinnati. 
Revolutionary new features—developed 
exclusively by C & O’s personnel and 
consulting experts—will include a moving 
picture theatre, news ticker, distinguished 
art and industrial exhibits, telephone for 
passenger use while train is in motion, 
special facilities for the care and enter- 
tainment of children, curved aisles and 
other unusual decorative amenities, and 
a dining system that will eliminate wait- 
ing for meais. 


Among other forward-looking steps, the 
C & O with the Nickel Plate sponsored 
through coast-to-coast sleeping car ser- 
vice. A long-term program of rebuilding 
and modernizing certain passenger sta- 
tions is well under way. The management 
of Chesapeake and Ohio welcomes change 
and regards as one of its prime obliga- 
tions the constant readjustment of the 
railroad to meet the changing needs of 
its territory and customers’ markets. We 
look forward to 1946 and the years ahead 
as a period of difficulty and challenge, 
but also of opportunity. 


SOURCES AND DISPOSITION OF INCOME 


Where our income came from 
Revenues from hauling coal a: 


Revenues from passen; 
Other transportation revenues 


Rent from a used by others, less amounts 
i t 


paid to others 
Dividends from stocks owned 


Where our income went 


Wages 
Materials, supplies, and fuel 


Railway tax accruals, other than federal income 


and excess profits taxes 


Payments to contractors, associations; other 
companies, and individuals for services and 


Other interest 


Depreciation, amortization, and retirements. . . . 


Net Income before federal income and excess 


profits taxes 
Federal income and excess profits taxes 


Net Income 


d coke freight... . 
Revenues from hauling other frei 


1945 
$109,099,741 
63,636,420 


1944 
$118,095,390 
66,781,322 


8,152,689 


6,117,586 
989,141 
978,224 


$224,621,199 


1,742,198-I 
30,476-D 
124,739-D 
$11,617,118-D 


958,665 
853,485 


$213,004,081 
$ 81,382,963 $ 80,618,715 
29,762,512 27,668,892 
11,656,482 12,316,760 


$ 764,248-I 
2,093 ,620-I 


660,278-D 


5,830,716 4,389,917-I 


4,552,104 
7,053,857 
4,910 
20,396,060 
$158,442,014 


10,5631 
40,237,317-I 

- $47,035,619-I 
$ 66,179,185 
38,838,190 
$ 27,340,995 


$58,652,737—D 
47,691,589-D 


$10,961,148-D 


8,853,399CR 
$ 16,379,847 


3 488,144 $ 
26,239,869 


501,715 $ 
26,800,739 560,87 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY, Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


| 
0 
3 
3 
3 
2 
6 
7 
7 
3 
23 
Increase or 
Decrease 
; 
2: 2 
7 ‘ 7,704,558 448,131-D 
7,859,784 
Other income from non-railroad operations | | 
12 
15 
Rentals and expenses paid for facilities used 
jointly with others, less amounts received 
Interest on Funded Debt... .................. 7,003,784 50,073—-D 
32 60,633,377 
What we did with net income and surplus ° 
30 for Sinking and Other Reserve 
32 Dividends paid on Common Stock - 0-D 
28 
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HOW'S BUSINESS? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34) 


In fact, price and wage controls have a tendency to 
bring about automatically the lowest common denomi- 
nator in output and quality. Instead of competing -to 
see how much can be given for a certain price or wage, 
competition develops to see how little can be given. An 
endless inflationary chain is set up which looks some- 
thing like this: Controls cause shortages which necessi- 
tate controls which cause shortages, ad infinitum. 

Planning works just the opposite to what is intended 
because instead of creating a well ordered and smoothly 
running economic machinery, it is the most erratic and 
least predictable of systems. 

As long as there are individuals with power to make 
decisions and change prices, quotas and priorities, 
promulgate freeze orders, decide wages, conditions, ex- 
port rules, and otherwise disturb the economic life of the 
country, there will be rumors of this and that action 
about to take place. The affected industries will imme- 
diately be inclined to mark time until the matter clears up. 

Business needs, above all, enough certainty to plan 
ahead and this is impossible under a system that is 
neither managed nor free but a mixture of the two. 

Business went all through this thing again and again 


| WHAT ARE THE CHIEF OBSTACLES 


TO BUSINESS IMPROVEMENT? 
OPA 
REGULA- 
TIONS 
AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS 
AND FOOD 


MATERIAL 
GOVT LABOR MERCHANDISE 
(CONTROLS; UNREST ‘SHORTAGE; OTHER 


' 


31.70% 28 


BUILDING 
SUPPLY 
DEALERS 


| 3.63% 


H 
25.66% 

15.05% 


13.27% 


HOUSEHOLD 
APPLIANCES 


REAL ESTATE 
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24.78% 


in the Thirties when it became the style to have an occa- 
sional breathing spell so that business could stop worry- 
ing about being abused and just make things. 4 

Economic planners are always surprised at the ad-. © 
verse results of their own wrong decisions. Like normal ~ 
human beings they blame not themselves but the refusal | 
of people and events to follow a theoretical pattern. 

One point that does not show up in the employment 
statistics, but is an economic factor of some importance, 
is a widespread disinclination to work. Restrictions on 
individual output and the various ways that exist today 
for living without too much effort, have become part of 
the thinking of a whole generation. 


Second Half of 1946 


In addition to the fact that people are in a buying 
mood, there are several other less tangible but highly 
important entries on the right side. 

(1) A great many of the anticipated postwar strikes 
are now behind us, at least for the time being. 

(2) Spring is often the season when optimism thrives 
best. And this Spring particularly. 

(3) Although we still have wars and rumors of war, 
we are getting farther and farther away from the abnor- 
mal psychology engendered by destruction. 

(4) There is an increasingly hopeful prospect of peace- 
ful international cooperation. The U.N. is weak— 
weaker by far than the League was when it was several . 
months old. But today the alternative is an unimagina- 
ble disaster because of new instruments of destruction, 
whereas the alternative to the failure of the League was 
simply another war along the traditional lines. 

Of course the full benefit of this threat is lost because 
many millions of persons are living under conditions 
where they know very little about the atom bomb or 
anything else, except what their leaders want them to 
know. Those in control of these uninformed millions 
could use the atom bomb over night, if they had it, 
whereas the governments of the rest of the world must 
still discuss such actions and issues publicly. The ines- 
capable truths of this one-sided picture are almost too 
disturbing. Yet if we look at it frankly there is some 
chance of finding a solution and this is what seems to 
be happening. 

(5) Finally, there is plenty of evidence that large in- ~ 
dustries, while they have long been over a barrel and © 
will still be, with regard to taxes, costs and prices, 
do not appear particularly worried about the selling job 
ahead of them. They know there will be sales resistance 
because the public has formed a habit of “making the © 
old one do” but the prospect is, with demand at the ~ 
peak, selling costs will be less than before the war. 

This is'a period, too, when there is a great chance for ~ 
small, one-man businesses serving the public. Give a 
man a ladder and a paint brush these days and he will - 
be better remunerated than ever before. ; 

Let the Government make the rules of competition, — 
then get out of the way. 

R, KUuHNS 


BANKING 


| 
‘37.50%, 
AUTO DEALERS | 75.89% 
| 0.25% | | 2.68% 
34.31% 
15.09% 
CLOTHING [73.33% 13.536! 
DEPARTMENT 
STORES & HOUSE| 75.25%, 19.19% | 
FURNISHINGS 10.10%, 6.06% 
GENERAL [23.68% ! 21.825, 
ON | 21.82% 20.00%! 
CONTRACTORS nie 
HARDWARE 
29.03%! 
AVERAGE =| 15.16% 
| 4.25% 


